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"  People  Ungfa  at  callaebm,  who  parhmp*  do 
lay  themietvei  open  to  nOlery,  but  that  i(  abo 
the  ca*e  with  all  of  ns  vriienin  love  with  aaytUng 
at  all.  We  ought  rather  to  envy  collactan,  for 
they  brighten  their  dayi  withia  long  and  peace- 
able joy.  Fertiaps  what  they  do  a  little  resembka 
the  taak  of  the  children  who  spade  ap  heaps 
of  sand  at  the  edge  of  the  sea,  labonring  in  vain, 
for  all  they  have  built  will  be  soon  overthrown, 
and  that,  no  doubt,  iatrueofcdiections  of  books 
and  pictures  also.  But  we  nend  not  blams  the 
collectors  for  it ;  the  fault  lies  in  the  vicissitudes 
of  existence  and  the  brevity  of  life.  The  sea 
carries  off  the  heaps  of  sand,  and  auctioneers 
disperse  the  collections ;  and  yet  there  are  no 
better  pleasures  than  the  building  of  heaps  of 
sand  at  ten  years  old,  and  of  collections  at  sixty. 
NoUiing  of  all  we  erect  will  remain,  in  the  end ; 
and  a  love  for  collecting  is  no  mote  vain  and 
useless  flian  other  passions  aie." — Anatols 
Fkahcb,  L*  Jtriin  i'Bpitmt$. 
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BY  WAY  OF  PREFACE 

So  OFTBN  HAD  KIADBRS  OF  HY  AmClES  ON  COLUCTINO 
WSrmN  IN  TRB  KmOBST  TBRIIS  TO  UKCB  RBFUBU- 
CATION  IN  PBRHANINT  FORM,  THAT  THB  FIKST  BDmOM 
OF  TBIS  BOOK  "ABOUT  COLLBCTING "  MAY  BB  SAID  TO 
RAVB  OWBD  ITS  BXISTBNCB  TO  BDNDBBDS  OF  SUCH  KB- 
gUBSTS.  TBB  AXnCLES  WEBB  UKBD,  I  WAS  TOLD,  BBCAVSB 
THBY  CATERBD  FOR  OROINABY  FOLK  AND  NOT  FOR  MIUION- 
AIBBS,  AND  WBRB  WRITTEN  CLEARLY  AND  EXPLAININGLY, 
OCT  OF  PERSONAL  KNOWLEDGE,  EXFESIBNCE,  AND  RESEARCH. 
The  CHAPTERS  OF  THIS  NEW  AND  ENLARGED  EDITION  OF 
THE  BOOK  WILL  SHOW  THE  SAME  gUAUTIBS,  I  TRUST,  AMD 
BB  A  HELP  TO  BEGINNERS  AS  WELL  AS  AIDS  TO  COLLECTORS 
MORE   ADVANCED   IN   DBUGBTFDL  PURSUITS.     ThIS   BOOK 

dobs  not  pbetend  to  be  exhaustive  or  cohplbtb  in 
nsblf,  but  it  may  well  serve  as  a  general  guide  to 
some  of  thb  "  lines "  of  collbcting.  i  have  now 
msbbted  additional  chapters  amd  hints. 

Good  for  health  of  mimd  and  body  it  is  to  walk  amo 
wamdbr  in  by-ways  of  town  and  country,  sbarchimg 
out  things  beautiful  amd  old  and  barb  with  which 

TO  ADORN  one's  HOME  ;  THIS  BOOK  IS  A  RECORD  OF  A 
THOUSAND  SUCH  HAPPY  AND  SALUTARY  HOURS,  AND  TO  MY 
XmDLY  CORRBSrOMDBNTS  AND  OTHER  READERS  I  WISH 
THE  SAMB  FORTUMB  AND  JOY. 

J.  H.  YOXAIX. 

Kbw,  1910. 
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SECTION  I 

ON  BEGINNING  TO  COLLECT 

A  WORD  in  the  ear  (rf  good  people  who  "  would 
Vke  to  coUeet  if  tiwy  knew  anything  at  ai:  £boac 
it,"  as  they  lay.  Lbten.  S«mi»  inltn  out  of  mmy 
tm  Amw  fiMl  U>  ncMmt  ahotd  it  new,  mU  kium  natking 
atMOotdUtrimthtfUttml  This  ii  an  admitted 
fact,  ai  a  role ;  the  dealen  themielvet  would  cento* 
it  to  you  freely. 

CellMtii«  M  Alt,  Bot  a  BMiMea.— Collecting  it 
an  art,  not  a  buiineis.  And  the  average  dealer  knowt 
rather  lets  about  any  one  "line"  than  doet  the 
•rerage  amateur.  Dealera  learn  «4>at  they  know  from 
thefr  cuttoneiy  j.tQAJj^:fla^t(»4gain  and  again. 

"I  •hoa]«..«i(y-''>i^y  ^*t«f'4»»(kt  old  print*. 
cofaM  and  medal*,  GJM^  fnnittire,"  say  Ifr. 
Bwwn4Jl^.:|s«s.:Vr.  tOUlim  .-'i.ilhoiild  like  to 
fin  the  drawUg4l6Ad|-ctfMMr  wkS  good  Ud  ■china." 
say  nwn^wusfy  their  respective  wive*.  "  But  w« 
•7 
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don't  know  how."  they  go  on,  with  one  voice ;  "  it 
would  cost  a  fortune — ^the  dealers  would  rook  us  I " 
My  dear  Mr.  and  Mn.  Brown,  Jones,  and  Robinson,  I 
assure  you,  nothing  of  tlie  sort. 

"  It  must  be  so  difficult  to  become  a  judge  1 "  you 
say.  Oh  no  I  Nothing  b  easier  and  pleasanter  than 
to  learn  when  one  hankers  to  leam.  Besides,  one 
learns  in  bits :  one  learns  to  collect  by  collecting. 

Fine  Old  CUm  ChMpw  than  Naw.— "  But  the 
real  things  cost  so  much  I "  Do  they  ?  People  have  to 
buy  furniture  and  mantelpiece  ornaments  of  one  Idnd 
or  another,  and  it  is  still  a  fact  that  you  can  buy  fine 
old  china  for  less  than  the  price  of  china  that  is  fine 
and  new.  A  roomful  of  good  old  furniture,  picked  up 
a  piece  at  a  time,  will  cost  you  less  than  a  roomful  of 
furniture  that  is  both  new  and  as  good.  And  the  old 
things  are  much  the  more  comfortable  to  live  with. 

Bariain*  go  Beg|iB(.— "  But  sorely  all  the  real 
bargains  have  been  picked  up  long  ago,"  says  the 
doubter.  Dear  would-be  amateur,  bargains  go  begging 
in  by-streets  nearly  every  day  I  "  But  even  bargains 
cost  you  a  lot,  to  begin  with,"  says  the  doubter.  Do 
they  ?  Listen  agaiiv  ;T<J.  .mj*  .certain  knowledge, 
the  icaamog^batf[^y^}itUfy..p^  up  by  the 
same  persoo  mciBg  bne4U  loDoths.'aiid'these  are  but 
a  few  out  of  many :  A  tjU^)Mrt,c|f  CaijUnal^tichelieu, 
in  oils,  on«^p^.tMt(|ii>«B>  ^l^JiNt^Uir'vhemical 
influence  A  ligliit  sind  air)  which  only  comes  with  age, 
three-and-si]q)ence.    A  Marseilles  plate,  worth  four 
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or  fiv«  kmis,  four  shillings.  An  old  silver  and  ocyz 
snufibox,  two  shiniogs.  An  eighteenth-centniy  French 
colour-print,  "  La  Paysanne,"  four-and-sixpence.  A 
Chelsea  china  Cupid,  three-and-sixpence.  A  water- 
colour  sketch  by  David  Cox  for  his  famous  "  Welsh 
Funeral "  jncture,  half-a-crown.  So  much  for  bargains 
in  shillings.  When  it  comes  to  bargains  in  sovereigns 
the  chances  are  better,  if  not  more  numerous  still. 

It  is  true  that  prices  are  hardening.  So  the  time 
to  begin  to  collect  is  >.  >w.  The  opportunity  can 
never  be  more  favourable,  and  it  will  grow  less 
favouraUe  to  the  collector  year  by  year.  Porcelain, 
for  instance ;  dealers  will  tell  you  that  porcelain  has 
paid  them  better  than  any  other  kind  of  stock  of  late. 
This  is  therefore  a  good  time  for  buying  old  china ; 
at  any  rate,  so  good  a  time  is  not  likely  to  come  again. 
The  grumble  of  the  smaller  dealers  is  always  that 
they  "  can't  pick  vp  cheap  china  nowadays  "  ;  they 
mean  the  pieces  of  the  less  rare  makes  of  china  which 
they  used  to  buy  for  a  few  peace  each.  They  asMire 
you  that  any  kind  of  old  chiia  rven  chipped-^ 
being  hunted  for  more  than  ever.  If  you  mean  to 
begin  to  hunt  for  it,  therefore,  you  had  better  begin 
"  light  now." 

Laval  of  Taate  Risiiig^-The  fact  is  that  the  level 
of  taste  is  rising.  You  can  see  that  in  picture-framers' 
shop-windows;  you  can  see  it  in  the  cheaper  new- 
furniture  shops  of  Tottenham  Court  Road.  The 
number  of  collectors  is  increasing  rapidly,  whether 
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for  pleasure  or  for  profit,  or  for  both;  coUecting  is 
no  longer  confined  to  the  wealthy  or  moderately 
rich,  or  to  the  leisured  classes.  People  who  hanker 
to  "  collect "  aid  do  not  soon  begin  to  collect,  may 
before  long  find  it  too  late  to  coUect  at  any  price  which 
their  purses  can  command. 

People  of  moderate  incomes,  I  mean ;  it  is  people 
of  moderate  incomes  who  are  snapping  up  the  bargains 
in  shillings  to-day.  I  am  not  writing  here  for  the 
bidder  at  Christie's,  for  the  man  who  can  pay  ;(7,ooo 
for  a  couple  of  yards  square  of  antique  tapestry, 
and  so  forth.  I  am  writing  for  the  man  or  woman 
in  the  viUa,  in  the  flat,  in  the  area  houses  in  a  row— 
for  people  of  cultivation  but  not  of  riches,  who  must 
look  twice  at  every  pound  they  spend  on  uimecessaries, 
yet  who  long  to  surround  themselves  with  beautiful 
old  objects  and  to  bring  up  their  children  in  an  at- 
mosphere of  art.  It  is  precisely  these  who  most 
hanker,  yet  most  fear  to  bqjin,  to  collect,  is  it  not  ? 

Poamb  Made  from  SliiUingi.— As  one  who  belongs 
to  that  class  himself;  who  used  to  hanker  and  used 
to  fear;  who  is  now  an  amateur,  often  purchasing 
with  shillings  and  but  rarely  with  pounds ;  who  is 
not  a  vendor,  but  buys  to  keep  and  enjoy;  who, 
however,  has  tested  the  worth  of  his  judgment  by 
"ceding"  a  few  things,  each  of  which  cost  him  a 
few  shilhngs  only,  for  more  than  as  many  pounds,— 
I  am  asked  to  chaf  in  these  pages  with  people 
who  hanker  to  coUect  deUghtfuUy  and  reasonably. 
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but  "  don't  know  how."  And  as  one  who  has  been 
a  fairly  general  collector,  not  confining  himself  wholly 
to  one  line  or  even  two,  but  keeping  wide  in  scope 
and  interest,  I  may  hope  to  be  able  to  give  hints  and 
guidance  to  many  people  of  difierent  tastes  and  "  lines." 
Help  for  BegiBaen.— And  I  think  I  know  what 
kind  of  help  the  beginner  particularly  needs.  When 
I  myself  began  to  collect,  I  found  that  books  and 
articles  on  collections  and  collecting  are  almost  always 
too  abstruse;  that  the  writers  of  them  take  too 
much  preliminary  knowledge  for  granted,  and  are, 
consequently,  to  the  beginner,  rather  obscure.  There 
are  many  initial  and  fundamental  matters — A  B  C 
things — about  old  porcelain,  water-colours,  earthen- 
ware, grandfather  clocks,  miniatures,  prints,  pictures, 
bock-plates,  collections,  frames,  and  so  forth,  which 
beginners  need  to  know,  yet  do  not  find  sufficiently 
explained  in  existing  books ;  and  there  are  many 
J  K  L  things,  not  to  say  P  Q  R  things,  about  collecting 
which  need  to  be  made  clear.  I  hope  I  can  do  this, 
and  I  almost  think  I  can. 


HOW  TO  COLLECT 
Joy  of  EMmining  an  AntiqtuuT's  9>ap.— Though 
you  may  never  have  shot  or  hunted,  when  you  begin 
to  collect  you  begin  to  understand  the  pleasures  of 
the  chase:  the  searching  in  likely  places ;  the  spotting 
the  game ;  the  keen,  patient  following-up ;  and  the 
kill.    There  is  delight  in  the  mere  hunt  and  search. 
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even  when  you  do  not  buy ;  fine  old  Horace  Walpole, 
an  eager  but  often  impecunious  collector,  wrote  of 
the  joy  of  examining  an  antiquary's  shop  and  finding 
nothing  to  purchase.  The  chief  joy  in  coUecting  is 
the  passion  for  knowing  and  finding ;  the  delight  of 
ownership  comes  next. 


OLD  amuM  CLOCU  (p.  44), 


But  after  all,  "  What  do  you  intend  to  do  with  the 
curios  when  you  have  bought  them  ?  "  is  an  inevitable 
question.  And  a  good  deal  depends  upon  that. 
Some  people  coUect  for  the  sake  of  coUecting,  some 
for  the  sake  of  the  things  collected,  and  some  for  the 
sake  of  the  profit  when  they  sell. 

You  may  buy  a  curio  to  sell  again  quickly,  or  buy 
it  to  keep  and  enjoy  whilst  you  Uve,  or  to  figure  as 
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an  aiMt  in  yonr  estate  left  behind.  I  fancy  tha 
coDector  who  gets  the  nuMt  ideatnre  and  profit  out 
of  his  hobby  it  the  man  who  enjoyi  his  collection  as 
long  as  he  can,  and  sells  when  he  must,  or  leaves 
the  things  behind  him  to  be  sold  by  his  heirs,  at  three 
or  foor  times  what  they  cost  him. 

Boys  for  E^iejmMnt.— Collectors  are  often  called 
maniacs,  but  you  can  be  a  collector  in  a  sane  and 
bnsiness-like  way.  In  1906  a  suburban  dealer  bought 
two  small  leaf-shaped  Chantilly  dishes  for  five  shillings ; 
he  sold  them  to  a  collector  for  a  guinea ;  the  collector 
kept  them  a  while,  and  then  ceded  them  to  a  Parisian 
visitor  for  five  pounds.  A  sane  and  business-like 
collector  buys  for  enjoyment  phu  the  investment. 
And  wise  collecting  means  good  investing,  whether 
for  speedy  or  ultimate  sale. 

That  is  why  it  is  well  to  collect  pretty  freely,  if 
you  collect  at  all.  If  you  begin,  keep  on.  For  think 
of  the  end.  An  end  comes  to  every  householder, 
the  executors  execute,  and  usually  an  auction  sale 
is  held.  If  the  cuiios  in  the  house  are  few,  they  will 
be  "  sold  on  the  premises  "  by  an  ordinary  auctioneer. 
In  that  case  they  will  probably  realise  less  than  thqr 
cost  their  collector;  because  amateurs  and  dealers 
in  such  things  will  not  be  present  numerously  at  the 
sale. 

At  such  sales  on  the  premises  the  neighbours  or 
small  furniture-brokers  buy  the  few  curios  for  next 
to  nothing,  not  knowing  their  real  value  either  in  art 
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or  cub.  At  rach  lalet  thinp  .re  hnnped  togMber 
in  lots,  indiicriiniiutdy  voy  oftm.  Then  the  tUngi 
which  the  Uttk  broken  have  bonght  for  a  couple  ot 
•hilBngi  will  be  put  in  their  ehop-windowf.  and  be 
priced  at  a  conple  of  half-crown*. 

That  is  why  baigaint  go  begging  in  the  by-atreet 
•hopa-little  tooken  wiU  seU  for  twice  what  they 
gave,  aa  a  mle. 

But  mark  the  contrast.  If  the  collector  haa  collected 
freely  and  wisely,  he  in  his  Ufetime,  or  his  executots 
afterwards,  can  send  the  coUection,  or  most  of  it, 
to  Christie's,  Sotheby's.  Foster's,  and  so  forth,  where,' 
m  front  of  many  amateur*  and  dealers,  they  wiU  be 
auctioned  at  something  like  their  proper  value.  This 
is  why  it  is  wise  to  collect  fteely.  if  at  all. 

What  Not  to  CollMt— Don't  collect  poor  spedmens, 
badly  cracked,  soiled,  or  otherwise  seriously  injured  • 
thou^  you  should  remember  that  repairers  can  do' 
a  great  deal. 

Don't  begin  to  collect  a  das*  of  curio  at  a  time 
when  that  class  of  curio  has  suddenly  become  the 
"rage."  Pewter  suddenly  became  the  rage  a  few 
years  ago,  and  people  who  bought  it  then  had  to 
"pay  through  the  nose."  Pewter  now  is  comparativehr 
a  drug  in  the  market-ordinary  old  pewter,  I  mean. 

Don't  try  to  collect  a  class  of  curio  which  is  ex- 
c«ssively  rare.  A  milUonaire  mig^t  try  to  collect 
Oinm  ware  largely,  or  Sung  porcelain  comprehensively 
but  he  woult^ffaiL 
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Don't  collect  a  claM  of  cvrio  whkh  if  too  cammon. 
I  know  of  a  mechanic  whoee  cottage  b  choke-fnil 
of  cdlected  late  wiUow-pattem  earthenware,  neither 
pretty  nor  vatoable. 

Don't  collect  things  which  yon  cannot  home  con- 
veniently— Ug  pictures,  huge  cumbrous  furniture, 
heavy  pedestals,  thick  family  Bibles,  and  so  forth. 
I  know  of  a  collector  whose  villa  is  made  ahnost  un- 
inhabitable by  thirty-«i(^t  grandfather  clocks. 

Above  all,  don't  collect  things  which,  in  themselves 
and  for  themselves,  you  cannot  like. 

What  Shall  I  CellMt  7— "  What  shall  I  collect  ?  " 
is  a  question  each  must  answer  for  himself  or  herself. 
The  lisi  of  things  which  people  do  collect  is  almost 
endless,  and  you  can  choose  according  to  individnal 
taste  or  fancy.  At  first  it  is  wise  to  collect  several 
classes  of  curios— say,  china,  Baxter  prints,  brass, 
and  papier-mich<,  or  any  half-doten  different  lines. 
In  a  yAah  you  begin  to  form  your  own  line ;  it 
is  difficult  to  pitch  on  your  best  line  from  the  first. 

It  is  good  to  collect  a  class  of  thing  that  few  people 
at  the  time  are  hunting  for.  It  is  best  to  collect  (if 
yon  can  divine  what  that  will  be)  a  class  of  curio  that 
is  to  become  the  rage  a  few  years  later  on. 

It  is  goo'  to  collect  things  artistic  or  pretty  or 
dainty,  for  beauty  and  style  mean  {Measure,  as  well  as 
value  in  the  last  resort.  The  miniature  of  a  lovely 
woman  will  always  sell  for  twice  as  much  as  the 
miniature  of  a  man  from  the  same  brudi. 
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It  ii  good  to  pick  up  MytlitogvBiy  rare  whenever  you 
come  Mro*  it.  even  M  It  if  "  not  exacUy  in  my  line  " 
MooOectonwy.  For  rtrityi.  the  chief  element  in  value. 

And  remembet  that  next  to  rarity  and  beaaty 
comee  "oldneii"  in  determining  a  curio't  worth  ia 
the  market. 

Stadir    to    Colbet— The 

ooUector't  ichool  ii  the 
moeom.  The  collections  at 
Sooth  Kensington  are  un- 
paralleled in  the  world.  The 
Wallace  Cdlection  at  Hert- 
ford House  is,  for  all  Idnds 
of  French  curios,  absolute 
and  almost  unique.  The 
British  Museum  is  marvel- 
lously rich  in  similar  ways. 
In  these  schools  for  col- 
lectors London  stands  first 
among  capitals.  Buy  the  catalogues  and  hand-books 
lAich  the  Museums  publish,  and  study  the  collec- 
tions  case  by  case. 

There  are  many  books,  magazines,  newspt.ner 
articles,  and  monographs  on  curios  to  be  purchased. 
Every  shilling  spent  on  them  may  mean  pounds  gained. 
The  wise  collector  is  the  well-read  and  instructed 

cdlector.    And — a  word  in  the  ear  again through 

hook*  Mi  mmnmt  you  urn  pick  Mp  a  good  kmnritige 
of  ewiot  womUrfuUy  so<m. 
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niTCHIAP> 

IM  HM  write  ol  Buyint— of  the  coetUmMtnm 
whkh  iboald  gnide  •  ooOectar  in  dedding  to  bqr  cr 
not  to  boy. 

CoMaHoM.— It  b  pnctkdly  omIm*  to  bqr  •  pien 
tbkt  ta  not  in  &ir  or,  indeed,  in  good  eooditian.  Ro- 
painn  can  do  a  gnat  deal,  I  Icnow,  bat  yoa  eboald 
not  acquire  a  piece  io  bioinn  or  dilapidated  tliat  it 
will  coat  mnch  time  and  nmch  cash  to  repair.  In  the 
line  otpetcelainflgnrea,  for  example— a  meet  interesting 
dasa  of  thing  to  cdUect— if  a  broken  figure  is  oflered 
yon,  yoa  shoald  consider  wAww  it  is  broken.  No 
repairer  can  satisfactorily  give  a  china  shepherdess 
or  Copid  a  new  head ;  a  totally  headleis  fisore,  no 
matter  how  well  preserved  it  may  be  dseiriiere,  is 
hardty  worth  baying  at  any  price;  bat  that  oon- 
sideratiaa  does  not  so  strongly  apply  to  a  hsndlese 
fignre,  thon^  it  may  to  a  figure  which  is  mm  aims 
or  one  leg. 

There  are  {denty  of  small  old  oL  jiaintings  lying 
about  «4)ich  would  cost  more  to  "restore"  tlian 
ever  they  would  sell  for  when  "restored,"  becaose  the 
always  obvious  &ct  of  the  "restoring"  condemns 
them  in  the  eyes  of  buyers  yibo  know.  The  same 
thing  is  true  of  pieces  of  old  furniture  v4iich  have 
kst  theh:  original  metal  key-plates,  handles,  or  knobs, 
or  trig  strips  of  the  original  veneer,  or  sections  of  the 
origii^l  carving,  or  vdiole  pieces  of  the  old  inlay. 

Lacquered  things 'with  the  lacquer  too  far  gone, 
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old  prints  minus  their  margins,  glass-pictures  with  a 
crack  in  the  glass,  old  clock-cases  with  the  original 
works  replaced  by  modem  movements,  needlework 
pictures  aU  frayed  ends  and  rotten  canvas,  tra  sfer- 
printed  ware  with  the  picture  ahnost  all  worn  ofi— 
these  are  not  worth  collecting,  from  a  financial  point 
of  view  or  from  the  artistic  point  of  view,  no  matter 
how  cheaply  they  may  be  offered  to  you.    There  are 
some  Unes,  I  know,  in  which  any  pieces  at  aU  are  so 
tremendously  rare  fnat  any  piece,  no  matter  in  how 
poor  a  condition,  however  cracked,  battered,  defaced, 
or  "  restored,"  may  be  worth  w*ile  acquiring.    But 
the  words  "  good  condition  "  are  a  golden  rule  for 
coUectors ;   wait  till  a  piece  in  good  condition  comes 
your  way. 

CliMpnMs.— What  does  cheapness  mean  ?    Nothing 
is  cheap  at  any  price  if  you  do  not  want  it.    To  buy 
any  piece  wijich  comes  in  your  way  "because  it 
is  so  cheap  "  is  to  form  a  loose  and  harmful  habit, 
lliat  one  can  still  come  across  admirable  pieces  in 
fine  condition  and  "  cheap  as  dirt  "  I  know  very  well 
from  recent  experience.    The  other  day  I  found  in 
the  semi-darkness  of  a  UtUe  broker's  shop  a  Wedgwood 
mantel-plaque,  ten  inches  by  five,  soUd  blue  jasper, 
with  four  Flaxman  Cupids,  undercut,  in  very  high 
relief  on  it,  and  the  reverse  marked  in  very  small 
capitals  with  "  Wedgwood  "  only,  the  ^ole  enclosed 
in  a  dirty  plush  frame,  and  offered  for  six  shillings. 
Ten  inches  by  five  of  old  Wedgwood  for  six  Ailling.  | 
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That  was  cheap,  of  course ;  it  was  doubly  cheap  to 
me,  because  I  collect  old  Wedgwood  plaques,  medal- 
lions, and  cameos ;  and  it  will  sell  some  day  as  part 
of  a  not  inconsiderable  collection  of  old  Wedgwood. 
But  I  doubt  if  even  that  find  would  be  cheap  for  a 
collector  Miio  goes  in  for  old  watches  only,  or  old 
lace  only,  or  Copley  Fielding  water-colours  only. 
And,  again,  a  piece  is  not  cheap  if  you  cannot  house 
it  and  show  it.  I  once  saw  four  ladder-back  Jacobean 
chairs,  of  hard  yellow  wood  painted  with  flowers, 
going  for  a  sovereign  the  four ;  but  they  would  not 
have  been  cheap  to  me,  because  I  could  not  house 
them ;  they  would  have  "  sworn  at "  (as  the  French 
say)  everything  else  in  any  room  in  which  I  could 
have  put  them.  In  a  case  like  that  it  is  seldom  wise 
to  buy  a  thing  btcaute  it  is  cheap  and  you  fed  swct 
you  can  sell  it  for  two  or  three  times  as  much;  a 
long  time  and  a  good  deal  of  trouble  will  probaUy 
ensue  before  you  can  sell  it  at  all,  and  the  gain  even 
then  may  not  be  worth  the  trouble.  The  broken 
and  otherwise  defective  pieces  which  may  come  in 
your  way  "  dirt  cheap  "  are  not  really  cheap  if  they 
are  hopelessly  out  of  condition,  even  if  you  can  classify 
and  house  them. 

"Snap  it  up  while  you  can!"  a  Mistaln.— Many 
collectors  buy  a  piece  at  any  price  almost  ^en  they 
see  it,  because  they  mistakenly  believe  that  such 
pieces  are  very  rare  and  they  must  snap  this  one 
up  yibiie  they  can.    In  most  lines,  that  is  a  mistaken 
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policy.    Astonishini;  the  number  of  examples,  in  all 
ordinary  lines  of  coUeciiug,  which  are  extant,  as  you 
will  find  if  you  study  the  shop-windows  of  the  dealers. 
I  do  not  say  that  the  very  finest  quality  of  aU,  in  the 
best  condition,   will  be  numerously  exemplified  in 
any  line— the  very  best  is  aU  shut  up  already,  ia 
museums  or  private  collections.    But  of  the  next 
best  to  that,  the  quality  too  good  to  be  called  second- 
best  even,  and  of  second-best  and  third-best  and  so 
forth,  you  wiU  find  in  English  poreelain,  or  Stafford- 
shire earthenware,  or  miniatures,  or  what  not  afanost, 
a  quantity  quite  surprising.    If  you  only  wait,  and 
keep  looking  out,  some  day  a  piece  like  the  one  you 
thought  unique,  but  in  better  condition,  wiU  come 
in  your  way.  at  a  lower  price  than  the  price  of  the 
one  you  thought  you  must  snap  up  whUe  you  could, 
at  any  price.    After  all,  it  is  not  a  matter  of  life  and 
death  that  you  should  own  a  sample  of  each  particular 
kind  of  piece;    keep  cool,  be  sane  about  it;    wait 
for  another  chance,  and  a  better.    Enthusiasm  is  a 
fine  thing,  but  cahn  and  considered  wisdom  is  finer. 
"Ropice  Finein."— -Look  to  the  end,  consider  what 
is  likely  to  happen  to  your  coUection  when  you  have 
done  with  it.    If  your  line  is  not  a  popular  lage,  your 
purchases  in  it  can  hardly  be  "cheap"  no  liiatter 
how  low  the  prices  you  pay  for  them.    The  collector 
in  an  unpopular  line  should  especially  be  cautions. 
If  his  zeal  and  itch  to  own  a  complete  collection 
in  that  line  run  away  with  him,  he  will  pay  through 
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the  nose,  and  his  collection  will  never  realise  by  sale 
at  the  end  one  half  the  money  be  paid  while  collecting. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  yours  is  a  popular  line,  be- 
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ware  all  the  more  for  that.  Hundreds,  thousands  of 
collectors  and  dealers  are  looking  out  for  the  same 
land  of  thing  as  you  are,  prowling  the  same  streets, 
examining  the  same  shop -windows,  and  attending  the 
same  sales  for  the  same  purpose  as  you  are.     And 
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it  your  knowledge  is  less  than  theirs,  yAuk  your  zeal 
and  courage  are  greater,  you  are  likely  to  find  yourself 
stocked  at  the  end  with  a  quantity  of  fakes,  faulty 
pieces,  pieces  in  poor  condition,  over-mended  pieces, 
and  so  forth,  tuat  nobody  will  buy  for  anything  like 
the  money  you  gave  for  them.  Condition,  real  cheap- 
ness, paHenre,  caution,  and  foresight  are  golden  words 
of  guidance  for  collectors  in  any  line. 

THE  LUMBER-ROOM 
Do  you  know  of  a  lumber-room  ?  Is  there  such  a 
thing  left  in  any  of  the  houses  occupied  by  any  of 
your  family  connections  ?  Villas  and  flats  do  not 
lend  themselves  to  the  existence  of  lumber-rooms ; 
if  a  six-foot-square  hole  of  a  dark  closet  can  be  set 
aside  for  a  box-room,  that  is  the  most  a  dweller  in 
a  flat  or  villa  can  expect.  But  the  old-fashioned 
lumber-roum  in  the  big  old  dwelling— the  low,  long, 
wide  garret,  holding  the  dilapidated  or  disused  house- 
hold gods  that  two  or  three  generations  of  your  family 
people  have  cast  aside — what  a  treasure-house  for  a 
collector  that  I 

Most  of  such  Ixunber-rooms  have  been  not  so  much 
ransacked  as  emptied  wholesale— death,  an  auction- 
sale,  or  a  clearance-out  when  going  to  another  home, 
have  scattered  the  rich  lumber  far  and  wide.  That 
is  partly  why  so  many  collectable  old  things  came 
into  little  brokers'  shops,  and  were  procurable  there 
for  a  song.    But  if  an  old  lumber-room  that  you 
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know  of,  and  can  gain  the  right  to  enter,  still  remains, 
enter  it,  collector,  and  "  have  the  time  of  your  life," 
as  Americans  say. 

For  there  you  will  come  upon  things  that  were 
cast  aside  as  being  out  of  date,  in  favour  of  things  that 
were  brand-new  and  fashionable  at  the  time  :  Georgian 
things  that  gave  place  to  Early  Victorian  things; 
and  Early  Victorian  things  that  in  their  turn  gave 
place  to  the  furniture  and  knick-knacks  that  were 
made  or  sold  in  England  about  the  date  of  the  First 
Exhibition ;  and  then  Mid-Victorian  articles  that  gave 
place  to  Eastlake  or  Morris  furniture  and  hangings ; 
and,  again,  the  things  that  a  certain  eccentric  unde 
of  yours,  or  grand-uncle,  set  store  by,  but  which 
were  cleared  out  of  drawing-room,  hall,  and  library 
when  a  fashionable  bride  came  into  the  house.  And 
hardly  a  thing  among  all  these  but  is  worth  fishing 
out  of  the  dust  and  the  tangle,  repairing,  and  restoring 
to  a  place  of  honour  downstairs  again,  or  sending  to 
a  curio-auctioneer's. 

Ciwt-off  Chinm  EMrtkeawwre,  and  GIms.— Periiaps 
you  may  find  in  the  lumber-room  a  smallish  toilet-set, 
ewer  and  basin,  soap-dish,  and  so  forth,  that  gave 
{dace  to  larger  ware  when  the  habit  of  extensive  self- 
washing  began  to  grow  among  the  English,  and  a 
ewer  which  held  two  quarts  of  water  only  became 
inadequate  for  its  purpose.  The  old  wash-hand- 
stand things  then  discarded  may  be  Mason  ware,  or 
be  covered  with  "  Spode  dusters,"  those  groups  of 
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ntM  and  other  flowen  of  which  WUUam  Billinpley 
tot  let  the  patten.  The  Maion  ewer  alone  may  be 
worth  thirty  or  forty  shillings  now;  the  Spode  or 
Davenport  "  clatter  "  jng  U  worth  perhaps  twenty-five 
ihilUngs:  wid  if  it  be,  as  it  may  weU  be,  not  Spode  or 
Davenport,  but  Coalbrookdale,  or  even  Swansea,  it 


is  worth  more.  The  old  "Willow,"  Wedgwood 
Queen's  ware,  Spode  "  Butterfly,"  Spode  "  Pheasant," 
or  Spode  "Rose"  toilet-sets  are  all  valuable,  and 
even  parts  of  them  sell  well.  The  old  chipped  goUeto, 
tumUen,  and  decanters,  heavy,  clumsy,  and  rou^ 
at  the  foot,  that  gave  place  to  thinner  and  more 
graceful  and  rounded  glassware,  blown,  not  cast, 
machine-engraved,  not  cut-^ook  for  thtrn  in  the 
lumber-room ;  they  are  worth  more  than  their  wei^t 
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in  tUver  to-day.    That  it,  if  thqr  an  of  the  ri^t 
period. 

Cart^ff  Funihv*.— TImm  Cliippendale-ftyk  fann- 
houte  chain,  oaken,  heavy,  tqmue-legged,  with  only 
a  Uttk  decoration  on  the  backs  of  them,  fetch  Uiem 


out  of  the  lumber-room,  and,  after  poUdiing  them 
with  elbow-grease,  set  them  in  the  haU.  That  Jacobean 
linen-chest,  with  the  quaint,  rough,  shnpk  carving 
on  it,  apparently  done  with  an  adze,  desin  it  out, 
rub  it  up— it  is  worth  several  pounds.  That  M 
Vauxhall  mirror,  with  the  flat  bevel,  and  the  silvering 
spotted,  have  it  out,  get  it  cleverly  repaired,  and 
hang  it  in  honour  below.    That  old  mahogany  bracket- 
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clock,  tlwt  had  to  yield  phce  to  •  gilt  nioiittn«ity 
made  about  i860,  lend  it  to  a  capable  cabinet-maker 
and  a  tnittworthy  dock-mender,  and  you  will  see 
how  refined  it  wiU  k>ok  and  how  punctually  it  will 
go ;  Mven,  ten,  or  fifteen  lovereignf  it  may  be.  worth 
when  you  have  qient  thirty-five  ihillinp  on  '^i««nHg 
and  repairing  it.    That  unaU  circular  fooUtooI,  with 
embroidered  work  on  it,  is  w(»th  a  guinea.    That 
fokling  fire-ecreen,  made  of  satinwood,  with  green  silk 
pU$U  in  the  upper  panels— it  was  cleared  out  in 
favour  of  a  cheap  Japanese  screen— is  worth  three  or 
four  pounds  to-day.    That  bureau,  from  the  top  of 
which  the  bookcase  is  missing,  that  oak  bureau  with 
the  keys  all  gone,  a  drawer  or  two  broken  at  the 
back,  and  no  leather  on  the  flap  inside,  is  worth  five, 
seven,  ten  pounds  or  more;   for  look,  the  original 
brass  keyhole  shields  and  circular  drawer-handles  are 
there  in  all  their  quaintness ;  and  inside,  upon  one  of 
the  vertkal  little  drawers,  is  the  staple  into  which  • 
writing-lamp  wnts  fixed  a  hundred  and  thirty  yean 
ago.    That  pair  of  hand-screens,  fantastkally  shaped 
and  painted  with  landscapes  in  oil,  the  giWng  gone 
from  the  slim,  graceful,  tuned-wood  handles,  they 
are  English  lacquer,  and  collectors  go  wild  about 
good  oU  English  lacquer-ware  to-day.    Even  that 
papier-mftchA  table,  small  and  round,  with  chessboard 
squares  in  the  middle  of  it,  and  bits  of  mother-of-pearl 
inlaid  round  the  down-curving  rim,  is  valuable  again ; 
papier-n)tch£,  though  <n>ly  fifty  years  old,  is  being 
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collMtcd  to^y.    But   I  muit  cut  this  particular 
catalogue  short. 

Boob  Md  Pletwrw,  Etc— L«t  u*  turn    to   the 
U«ht  the  heap  of  old  framed  pictures  against  that 
wall.    Rosewood  frames,  satinwood  frames,  old  carved 
•ml  gilded  frames-all  are  worth  restoring  to  honour ; 
and  in  them  «4iat  unexpected  treasures  may  you 
not  find  I    This  is  a  Baxter  print,  the  mount  bearing 
the  patentee's  embou ;  it  is  worth  two  guineas  without 
the  frsine.    Here  is  a  latish  mesxotint,  or  a  fine  sted 
engraving,  or  a  water-colour  of  the  Idnda  that  are 
snapped  up  now.    That  old  portrait  of  John  Wesley 
in  the  pulpit,  an  engraving  a  century  old,  there  are 
collectors  who  would  buy  it  at  a  couple  of  guineas. 
Here  is  a  coloured  Leighton  woodcut  of  Strasbourg 
Cathedral;    this  is  an  aquatint  after  Havell;   that 
is  an  BaglUh  School  oil-painting ;   the  next  to  it  is 
a  framed  ticket  for  the  CMonation  of  Geoige  IV. ; 
the  next  is  a  proof  woodcut  after  Jlillais ;  then  come 
the  early   coloured  supplements  to  the  Ilbulrattd 
London  News,  of  a  kind  that  are  collected  abeady, 
and  will  soon  each  become  worth  several  half-crowns! 
What  about  this  pear-wood  frame  with  the  broad- 
sheet on  glass  within  it  ?    Those  tarnished  old  candle- 
sticks—the  brass  one  with  the  oval  foot  is  worth 
half-a-gninea— the  pair  with  the  heavily  ornamented 
fillets  are  Sheffield  (date.    And  these  old  booksl 
Why,  here  is  "  Dorset  Illustrated,"  by  Fonney,  worth 
fifteen  shillings;  here  is  a  fine  old  "  LiddeU  and  Scott," 
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worth  ten  shilliiigs ;  and  here  is  a  "  Johnson's  Dic- 
tionaiy."  published  in  1755.  discarded  as  being  oat  of 
date  even  fifty  years  ago,  but  now  worth  three  pounds. 
Endless  the  catalogue  indeed. 

Nay,  if  you  know  of  a  lumber-room  of  the  old  sort, 
and  can  get  access  to  it,  and  have  any  fomily  daim 
to  wliat  may  luric  within  it,  enter  it,  ransack  it, 
examine  minutely  everything  in  it,  and  if  you  are 
a  connoisseur  and  you  knem,  you  will  be  enraptured 
with  the  things  you  will  find.  What  is  collecting 
itself  but  the  art  of  recognising  old  gems  amidst  old 
lumber,  and  setting  them  in  honour  and  careful 
keeping  once  more?  And  ^idiat  a  joy  to  the  eye 
that  kHoms,  to  come  across  neglected  treasures  in  this 
way! 


BEWARE  I 

The  things  the  beginner-to-odUect  most  fears,  and 
has  most  reason  to.  fear,  are  the  counterfeit  curios. 
Forgeries  and  facsimiles  beset  the  beginner's  path  in 
every  "  line  "  of  collecting.  And  very  old  birds  indeed 
are  sometimes  caught  with  such  chafi. 

Foifiias  and  Facsimilas.— Forgeries  have  even 
been  bought  by  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  and 
kept  there  for  a  time  undetected.  I  was  a  monber 
of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commms 
yAddi  "  sat  on  "  the  management  of  the  South  Ken- 
sington Museum  ten  years  ago.  As  to  counterfeits, 
wc  found,  for  ezamide,  that  about  £aoo  had  beea 
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paid  for  a  fibe  piece  of  "MUi^"  wue.  It  was  a 
platter  TAich  looked  like  a  VaSmy  platter  that  had 
been  broken  and  grimed,  and  then  artistically  mended 
with  two  strips  of  canvas  cemented  on,  the  two  strips 
crossing  one  another  in  the  middle  of  the  back  of  the 
platter.  After  several  months  of  exhibition  at  South 
Kensington,  damp  caused  the  strips  of  canvas  to 
relax.  They  were  taken  off,  to  be  put  on  agam  more 
firmly,  and  there  on  the  back  of  the  platter,  just 
«4wre  the  strips  of  canvas  had  crossed,  was  the  imprint 
of  a  modem  French  maker  of  facnmiles,  whose  price 
for  such  a  platter,  new,  hot  from  the  kiln,  and  un- 
broken, is  ;f  10  I 

Herr  Morice  Fischer,  of  Herend,  in  Hungary,  openly 
and  suoceasinlly  imitated  fine  European  and  Oriental 
poicehin,  for  the  skill  and  artistic  ideasure  of  it, 
with  no  intention  to  deceive ;  but,  as  was  the  case 
with  the  "  Palisqr "  platter,  others  have  foisted  the 
ware  on  the  unwary  as  "  old."  "  Imperial  Vienna  " 
ware  ceased  to  be  made  in  1864 ;  but  modem  stufi, 
marked  with  the  bee-hive,  is  sent  out  bom  Austria 
every  year,  to  entrap  the  coUectw.  At  Toumay, 
in  Belgium,  a  factory  turns  out  imitation  "  Sevres." 
At  Fontainebieau  a  factory  turns  out  imitation 
"S«vres"  and  "Dresden."  In  Dresden  itself  a 
factory  turns  out  imitation  "  Dresden,"  and  marks  it 
with  the  word  "Dresden."  Sivres  and  Dresden 
ware  are  quite  unsuitaUe  lines  for  the  beginner,  or 
the  ooUectn:  who  bi^  in  shillings ;  bat  let  it  be  noted 
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at  oaoe  that  trae  Dreaden  is  never  mariced  with  the 
word  "Dresden."  The  troe  Dresden  has  always 
been  made  at  Meissen;'  true  Dresden  (bat  new,  of 
oonise)  is  being  made  at  Meissen  to-day,  and  is  some- 
times mistalten  for  the  old  Dresden,  wiuch  alone  is 
valuable.  The  danger  of  that  mistake  is  heightened 
by  the  &ct  that  since  1770  the  Dresden  maik  has 
remained  the  same— vie.,  the  "  saltire  swords,"  that 
is,  the  crossed  swords  in  deep  b!ue  under  the  ^bue 
(not  painted  on  the  surface),  the  same  for  the  new  as 
thedd. 

ConaterMt  "WoKestar."— Of  En(^  china,  the 
wares  most  often  foiged  are  "  Wwcester  "  and  "  Chel- 
sea," because  "  Worcester  "  and  "  Chelsea  "  are  the 
En^ish  wares  of  the  land  that  best  sell.  The  forgers 
mark  their  clumsy  imitations  with  the  Worcester 
square  mark  and  crescent,  or  the  Chelsea  gold  anchw. 
American  and  other  visitors  to  places  like  Chester 
and  Scarborough  find  a  "Worcester"  fruit-basket 
offered  them  for  a  pound,  and  a  "Chelsea"  figure 
for  twenty-five  shillings— about  one-ei(^th  of  a  dealer's 
price  for  the  real  things. 

You  may  know.tlw  fallait  "  Worcester  "  when  you 
see  it,  if  .yvV;l!^.'t)>^.fbtlo#iii|r'hints  in  mind  and 
look  at  it'Vcdl'. '  'Tii<:)a«ilufactttn.-ii'  coarse,  and  the 
ware:i«  tooilKavy.,.  t^  Upttled  blue  (hke  fish-scales) 
is  ttQ{'i||^;^ui4])-blu<t^^:ahflii|i'i]B^^  put 
OD.  The  "  Oriental  birds  "  aie  paiiiUd  loo  carelessly. 
The  colour  of  the  square  or  crescent  mark  underneath 
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the  artkk  and  the  (^ase  is  too  bhi»-the  rati  old 
marie  i*  in  bhie  a  little  blackish.  The  handle  does 
not  neatly  jdn  the  rest  of  the  article.  The  gilding  is 
veiy  inferior,  not  level,  smooth,  and  regulariy  hid  on. 

The  "Worcester"  ware  most  often  forged  is  the 
following :  (i)  The  cabbage-leaf  jug,  m  varying  sixes 
from  five  to  fifteen  inches  high.  It  is  made  in  the 
form  of  cabbage-leaves  joined  and  lapping  over  each 
other,  a  hwnan  mask  forming  the  bottom  of  the 
spont.  Generally  it  is  decorated  in  under-glaze  bine, 
but  sometimes  the  leaves  are  veined  or  edged  in 
J^een  and  pink.  These  jogs  were  imitated,  at  the 
time,  by  Turner,  of  Caughley,  whose  mark,  a  capital 
"  C,"  often  deceives  beginners  by  its  resemblance  to  the 
Worcester  crescent.  Look  carefully  in  this  case  (page* 
47  and  149),  and  you  will  see  the  difference  between  the 
crescent  and  the  "C";  the  "C"  has  a  knob  at  the 
top  of  it  very  often.  Then  come  (2)  the  Worcester 
teapot,  with  a  knob  shaped  like  a  flower ;  (3)  the 
milk-jug  with  a  Chinese  spout;  and  (4)  the  cups, 
saucers,  and  plates  with  fish-scale  blue  around  panels 
painted  in  birds  and  insects.  If  offered  ware  of  these 
varieties  cheap,  have  a  ejus  J-.  ,•.  . 

Worcester  "  ti^fer  f  •.^^'•f.'^  J>r.  Wall  period 
(S)  is  often  iorgii>,.-\  have' a  iihall  mug  of  the  kind 
before  me  as  I  write.  The'  ^poiriii^lain  of  it  ,is  "hfxd  " 
when  it  ougktlq  jli.  ''^■'? ;  ■  it  jj;  too;;«ir«iiiicent, 
and  light  coniii^;'{hr6ugh  it  to  the  eye  looks  yeUow, 
when  it  ou^t  to  look  ^ireenish.    The  vipiette  on  it, 
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of  a  lady  and  gatkinaii  at  tea,  is  printed  in  stipplei 
and  icrapa  in  a  Uaddsh  brown,  wlwn  it  ought  to 
be  printed  in  fine  dear-cnt  lines  like  an  engraving. 
"  Stipple  "  on  china  did  not  come  in  till  1793,  when 
Messrs.  Flight  ft  Barr  made  "Worcester"  warr 
Note,  farther,  that  few  known  spedmens  of  real 
Worcester  transfer  ware  bear  a  mark  nndemeath 
them;  the  forgeries  often  do. 

Sporimu  "Chals—."— Pawnshop  windows,  that  mce 
were  the  very  place  in  which  to  look  for  cnrios,  are 
now  qnite  often  piled  with  forgeries.  Among  these 
the  comterfeit  "  Chelsea  "  Cupid  occupies  a  prominent 
idace.  It  is  the  figure  of  a  boy,  with  flowers  in  his 
hair,  a  sash  of  flowers  around  his  nude  little  body, 
a  basket  of  flowers  in  his  hands,  and  flowers  growing 
out  from  the  green  base  on  which  he  poses.  In  the 
counterfeit  the  flesh  is  too  ruddy ;  in  the  real  Chelsea 
Oipid  the  flesh  is  white,  just  tinged  here  and  there 
with  rose.  In  the  counterfeit  the  face  is  too  pei^ 
and  knowing,  the  green  of  the  leaves  is  brownish 
(net  the  soft  emerald  green  of  the  real  thing),  and 
the  coknus  of  the  flowers  are  so  dull  that  only  a  green- 
horn  could  accept  them. 

How  is  it,  the  beginner  may  ask,  that  the  forgers 
do  their  work  so  clumsily  ?  Because  the  counterfeits 
are  to  be  sold  at  low  prices  for  jnofit,  and  to  make  a 
perfect  counterfeit  would  run  the  cost  of  production 
up  too  much.  Then  (the  chief  difficulty  of  all)  the 
counterfeiting  is  done   in   "hard"  porcelain,   and 
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colooiB  on  "hard"  porcelain  cannot  poidbly  be 
made  to  resemble  the  cokmn  on  porcelain  that  is 
"  soft."  It  costs  too  rnnch  to  use  "  soft "  porcelain. 
I  will  esjdain  the  difierence  between  w/t  and  Imi 
china  in  a  subsequent  chapter. 

Yet  there  are  forgeries  in  "soft"  porcelain  also. 
Not  far  from  Oxford  Street.  I  was  ofiered  two 
"Chelsea"  figures  twelve  inches  high,  perfect  and 
sumptuous,  tot  six  pounds— about  one-fifth  of  the 
value  if  they  had  been  "  real."  My  finger-tips  told 
me  that  the  porcelain  of  them  was  "  soft."  Then  I 
looked  for  the  anchor  mark,  which  on(^t  to  have 
been  present  in  gold  upon  such  sidendid  figures.  It 
was  missing ;  there  is  a  law  which  can  be  invoked 
against  too-perfect  forgeries,  and  I  suppose  the  counter- 
feiters dare  not  add  the  mark.  But  most  counterfeit 
"  Oidsea  "  does  show  the  mark  nevertheless. 

"  Cbdsea  "  was  forged  even  so  long  as  sixty  years 
back,  in  Paris.  Some  of  these  old  counterfeits  have 
now  the  time-worn  look  which  accompanies  the  true. 
But  they  are  "  hard." 

Forgers  of  "Chelsea"  prefer  the  gold  anchor. 
Note  that  this  was  never  used  at  Chelsea  excqrt  for 
very  important  pieces  indeed;  yon  cannot  pick  up 
a  true  gtdd^nchor  piece  of  Chelsea  for  a  few  shillings. 
If  yon  can  buy  marked  "  Chelsea  "  for  a  few  shillings 
at  all,  it  will  be  marked  in  red  or  puride  with  a  small 
anchor. 

But  remember  that  much  of  all  the  old  chinas 
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«M  never  m«rked  tome  of  the  choicest  spedment, 
too.  Remember,  in  general,  that  the  mark*  of  one 
period  or  one  fabric  have  been  copied  at  other  periods 
and  other  factories,  and  that  the  chief  thing  and  tlie 
easiest  thing  a  forger  does  is  to  imitate  a  mark.  Uarla 
are  important  and  helpful,  bnt  they  often  mislead 
instead  of  guiding  aright. 

WorianaMUp.— In  nearly  all  "lines  "  there  is  one 
almost  inbllible  test  of  genuineness ;  it  is  the  workman- 
ship which  the  old  craftsmen  pnt  into  their  achieve- 
ments ;  the  cost  of  labour  to-day  pievents  the  same 
exquisite  finish  and  craftmanship  being  shown  in  the 
counterfeits. 


THE  IMtTATION  SHOP 

The  Imitation  Shop  is  sometimes  a  pawnbroker's, 
but  most  often  it  pretends  to  be  a  curio-dealer's  shop. 
You  find  it  almost  everywhere,  but  you  usually  find 
at  least  one  opened  next  door  or  near  to  a  real  curio- 
dealer's  shop,  in  a  quarter  where  shops  of  the  kind 
do  congregate.  The  Imitation  Shop  is  sometimes 
large  and  well  housed,  but  most  often  it  is  a  small  or 
smalljyh  shop,  of  the  size  and  appearance  which 
make  an  inexperienced  collector  think,  "  This  is  just 
the  place  for  bargains."  But  there  are  certain  signs 
by  «4iich  you  may  in&llibly  know  an  Imitation  Shop. 

The  Signs  ol  tk*  Beast — It  is  usually  a  new  shop. 
Its  windo  u  nsoatty  contains  one,  two,  or  three  genuine 
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cnriM,  not  of  gnat  viOne.  and  narind  at  chMp  prioM. 
if  the  goodi  an  narkad  with  ticketa  at  all.  Thaw 
few  real  aitidet  an  (nnmd-bait :  they  an  UfdJfane  ; 
they  an  the  dieeae  in  the  moaie-tn^>.  I  have  tome- 
timet  taken  a  pervene  ptearan  in  going  within  and 
h«qing  the  one  nal  antique  in  the  shop-window; 
the  Imitation  Shop  man  does  not  amiably  ngard  you 
^"bm  yen  do  that. 

It  is  tisnally  a  shop  of  thne  or  four  "lines  " ;  it 
is  not  the  true  misceUaneous  oummm  ttUunm  «Aidi 
a  shop  for  real  antiques  comes  inevitat^  to  be.  Sham 
old  Oriental  china,  Staffordshin  earthenwan  figures, 
Japanese  ivories,  Eng^  old  china,  old  jewellery, 
and  Bartoloszi  {nints  an  the  "lines"  which  the 
Imitatiao  Shop  most  deals  in,  as  a  rule.  Of  course 
all  these  an  counterfeits ;  the  very  number  of  identical 
articles  in  each  Idnd  irtiich  the  shop  contains  ou^t 
to  suggest  that  to  the  reflective  observer.  Yon  will 
findhalf  a  docen  bitsof  china  mariced,  "  A  trifle  from 
Lowestoft,"  thouj^  a  rial  curio  so  mailnd  is  rtrm 
MM  and  seen  only  once  in  a  blue  moon.  Ton  see 
row  ugoa  row  of  armorial  vases;  »'r«mi..}ng  them, 
yon  find  that  bands  of  blue  and  gold  and  shields 
have  been  painted  on  to  common  modem  Oriental 
wan,  and.  often  t.  mg^,  not  even  "fired"  enough 
to  make  the  re-painting  last  when  the  purchaser 
washes  his  purchase.  You  see  imitation  Staffordshin 
sheep,  and  Stafiordshin  groups,  and  StaftMcddiin 
cottages  by  the  hundred ;  all  the  real  shops  in  London 
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wMld  have  to  be  nnMdnd  before  to  many  mU  old 
StafionfaUn  identical  tUngi  of  the  kind  oonid  be 
got  together.  The  Imitation  Shop  often  yon  colomed 
Bartolotrii,  or  red  Bartolonis,  for  a  twentieth  part 
of  the  price  wUch  the  real  thing  fetches  in  the  cnrio- 
mariwt.  The  Imiution  Shop  hat  case  after  case 
foil  of  "old  French  paste"— jeweUeiy  that  was  made 
hi  Paris  the  day  before  yesterday.  Sets  of  hnnting 
and  other  sporting  scenes,  sets  of  Wbeatley's  London 
Cries— they  are  always  in  seto,  complete  seto,  at  the 
Imitation  Shop— are  offered  you  "dirt  cheap"; 
and  dirt  is  quite  the  word  for  it.  Very  pretty  Chinese 
and  Japanese  figures  in  ivory— carved  in  the  Orient, 
it  is  true,  but  carved  last  year — can  be  porv^ed  to 
yon  for  a  twentieth  part  of  the  price  of  the  real  old 
thing,  at  the  Imitatimi  Shop. 

The  Gulls  a«ateriac  Ronnd  k.— Another  sign  of 
the  Imitation  Shop  is  the  presence  of  gulls  at  the 
window.  I  do  not  mean  gwUenota  from  the  Thames 
basin  or  terns  from  the  ornamental  w-  .er  in  St.  James' 
faik,  bat  people-Hvually  wnmen- —  jo  stand  gasing 
in  at  the  window.  No  real  collector,  no  oonnoitsenr 
lingers  outside  an  Imitation  Shop.  But  pause  there 
a  little,  as  I  do  now  and  then,  to  listen  to  the  chatter 
of  the  gulls. 

"I'm  sure  that's  the  very  same  thing  Cousia 
Chariotte  has,  as  sLe  says  used  to  be  her  great  grand- 
mother's." 

"  Isn't  that  pretty,  now  I    And  isn't  it  cheap  ?  " 
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"Tbcy  My  thoM  old  FMKh  bnwcitM  an  quite 
tlM  liuhim  tftin  t " 

And  to  forth. 

Yon  lee  gnlb  outside  (and  inside)  the  Imitetioa 
Shops,  that  have  come  ti^t  across  the  Atlantic. 
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Is  it  prints,  etchings,  or  "Old  Masters." 
Toby  jugs,  or  mhiiatnres,  "^U  oak"  or  "Chippen- 
dale," that  you  are  loddng  for?  Beware  I  Thei* 
are  counterfeits  or  farsimilw  of  neai^  everything 
that  people  collect. 

SkeffUd  rU»»r-<M  Sheffield  pbte,  for  histanoe. 
Sheffield  plate  was  itself,  at  first,  a  counterfeit  of 
Queen  Anne  and  Georgian  silver.  Instead  of  befaig 
made  from  plates  of  silver,  more  or  less  alloyed,  that 
could  be  hall-marked  afterwards,  it  was  made  of  the 
less  costly  cof^ier,  upon  «^iich  a  thin  plate  of  silver 
had  been  laid.  By  pressure,  by  hot-rolling,  or  "  sweat- 
ing,"  as  it  was  called,  the  plate  of  silver  was  made  to 
adhere  to  the  copper  and  conceal  it,  just  as  "  rolled 
gold  "  is  manufactured  for  watch-cases  and  jewellery 
to-day.  WeD,  toKlay  they  are  counterfeiting  old 
Sheffield  plate — ^porticnlarfy  the  upright,  oval-sluqwd 
tea-caddies.  Upon  nickel  a  film  of  powder-silver 
is  tftt»d  by  dectnHlepasit.  and  the  result  is  a  curio 
that  may  deceive,  but  is  nothing  better  in  itself  than 
the  cheqwst  kind  of  modem  electro-plate.    It  is 
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better  than  that  in  <»e  lespect,  I  aUow,  became  the 
old  ihqies  and  deiigns  which  an  copied  wen  artisticalfy 
better  than  those  which  ShefBeU  and  Birmingham 
deviie  as  "somethmg  new  and  elegant"  to<by. 
Remember  that  "Queen  Anne"  and  "Georgian  "in 
true  Sheffield  plate  refer  to  the  style  of  the  design, 
and  not  to  the  date  ;  no  Sheffield  jdate  was  made  in 
the  reigns  of  Queen  Anne  or  the  first  two  of  the  four 
Georges.    U  the  "Sheffield  plate  "offered  yon  does  not 
show  an  outer  edge— outer  to  the  main  edge  of  the  base, 
that  is— which  is  f  Upable  to  the  finger-nail,  beware  I 
That  outer  edge  is  the  edge  of  the  thin  plate  of  silver. 
If,  again,  the  ".<»ieffield  plate"  offered  you  shows 
brassy  at  the  rim,  beware  I    Because  usuaify  the  rims 
of  true  ^leffield  plate  were  doubly  guarded  by  *hit*f 
■ilver.    You  need  not  be  suspicious  of  a  piece  that 
looks  quite  bright  and  hi^y  polished ;  it  will  have 
been  to  the  "brusher's,"  as  the  polisher-up  of  the  old 
ware  is  now  called.    On  the  other  hand.  Sheffield  plate 
that  shows  the  copper  through  the  silver,  or  is  badfy 
battered  or  twisted,  is  han%  worth  collecting,  unless 
it  be  of  a  very  deli^tful  design  faideed.    Agadrocoed 
or  convex-fluted  edge  is  held  to  indicate  a  good  style 
and  period  of   the   true  manufacture.    The  *i—n 
Sheffield  plate  is  often  stamped  underneath  with 
marts;   maria  on  the  real  wan  wen  man  rare; 
and  they  an  actually  maUng  the  real  rolled  *»ifag 
again,  too. 

•.—Let  us  turn  to  that  variety  of 
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old  Englith  earthenware  which  it  oftenest  frarged— I 
mean  the  jags  made  between  18x3  and  xSji  by  Miles 
Hascm  and  his  sucoesson.  These  jugs  are  octagonal 
in  shape,  and  have  snake  liandles.  They  were  made 
in  all  sizes,  from  about  two  inches  high  to  bedroom- 
ewer  size.  They  were  sometimes  painted  in  rich 
deep  reds  and  bines,  sometimes  in  vermilion  and  grey, 
sometimes  in  Japanese-lilce  patterns.  The  Davenports 
copied  them  at  the  time,  and  such  "Davenport" 
jugs  are  now  themselves  worth  collecting.  But 
"Uason"  jugs  are  counterfeited  by  the  thousand 
to^y.  The  mark  most  often  forged  is  "  Masra's  " 
surmounting  a  crown  above  a  Idnd  of  scrdU  containing 
the  words  "Patent  Ironstone  China."  If  a  jug  of 
this  kind  is  offered  you  with  a  companion  basin, 
beware  I  Unless  it  be  of  bedroom  size.  Note  that 
the  forgeries  appear  to  have  been  marked  by  the 
use  of  a  rubber  stamp,  «4tich,  of  course,  is  wrong. 
They  grime  the  counterfeits,  and  grind  the  bases 
flat  and  colour  them  brown ;  but  look  at  the  surface, 
and  if  yon  find  no  scratches  caused  by  the  dishckmt, 
beware  I  The  colours  on  the  forgeries  are  too  fresh, 
particularly  those  of  the  snake  handle.  Part  of  the 
colours  oo  the  handle  ought  to  be  a  lustre-like  yellow ; 
in  the  forgeries  it  u  too  yellow.  The  real  jugs  were 
eztremdy  well  moulded,  in  stuff  extraordinarify  strong. 
The  cooaterfats  are  well  made  enough,  but  of  inferior 
materiaL  Real  ironstone  is  very  long-lived. 
Tlw  "OkUFniM"  Dedff*.— {Jutteatrade  isdiivra 
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in  old  picture-frames.  In  the  beautiful  old  carved- 
wood  frames,  which  preceded  the  general  use  of 
moulded  "  composition,"  this  is  legitimate,  as  is  also 
the  purchase  of  old  satinwood,  rosewood,  and  ebony 
frames  for  their  own  salces,  whether  round,  oval,  or 
rectangular.  But  what  happens  nowadays  is  this: 
A  broker  gets  hold  of  a  foified  print  or  faked  drawing. 
He  finds  an  old  frame  to  fit  it.  He  covers  the  back 
of  the  frame  with  old  and  dirty  paper,  and  a  purchaser, 
noticing  the  age  of  the  frame  and  the  apparently 
bygone  date  of  the  framing,  buys  the  "  fake  "  ior 
twenty  times  its  value.  This  is  particularly  true  of 
miniatures  also.  A  connoisseur  buys  a  real  old 
lacture,  in  an  old  frame.  "  I  don't  want  the  frame," 
he  says,  and  the  broker  knocks  something  off  the 
price  accordingly.  Then  the  frame  is  used  as  I  have 
just  described.  The  revival  of  taste  has  revived  the 
manufacture  of  round  and  oval  frames  in  wood  and 
metal.  These,  with  a  little  sandpapering,  staining, 
and  battering,  can  be  made  to  look  "oW."  The 
safest  plan  is  to  insist  on  having  the  print  or  drawing 
or  miniature  taken  out  of  the  frame  for  inspection 
before  you  buy.  And  this  brings  me  to  the  topic 
of  forged  and  facsimile  pictures. 

Colonri^riBt  Forgorie*.— Coknir-prints  are  forged 
by  the  myriad.  Either  the  oU  plate  is  touched 
up,  and  pat  in  the  press  again,  or  a  new  plate  is  en- 
graved. Sometimes,  indeed,  photography  is  used 
for  the  reproduction.    French  prints  of  the  eighteoith 
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century  have  been  {usimiled  wonderMly  in  that 
way.  But  there  are  means  of  certain  detection. 
Coloured  prints  were  produced  originally  in  two 
modes— (i)  by  separate  printings  in  colours,  one  after 
the  other,  and  (a)  by  prfating  in  black  or  brown,  and 
then  careful  hand-colouring.  The  true  cokmr-prints 
belong  to  the  first  variety.  In  the  originals  the 
stipples  or  lines  in  the  blue  look  bhie,  in  the  red  they 
k>ok  red,  and  so  forth,  but  also  the  p»ptf  betwem  tk* 
sUpiOes  shows  wktte.  In  the  forgeries  the  stipples 
or  lines  show  uniformly  brownish  or  black  through 
all  the  colours,  and  none  of  the  paper  shows  white. 
The  original  prints  which  were  hand-cokmred  wen 
first  engraved  very  exquisitely,  and,  second,  tinted 
with  the  greatest  care ;  some  of  our  finest  old  water- 
cokmr  artists  got  their  living  when  young  by  colouriiv 
prints.  Now,  in  the  counterfeits  of  this  species,  the 
printing  is  rough  (or  blurred  if  the  plate  be  an  oU 
one  used  again),  and  the  hand-tinting  is  faitipH  and 
dull-coloured. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  by  photography  and 
"  process  "  very  excellent  copies  of  facsimiles  of  colour- 
prints  (and  also  of  Rowlandson  and  Downman  draw- 
ings) have  been  produced  by  the  publishers  of  high- 
cbas  books  and  periodicals,  witiiout  any  intention  to 
deficaud,  of  course.  But,  framed  up  as  I  have  desaifaed 
above,  these  hmest  copicB  are  often  oAered  as  *mi«m 
the  real  <dd  thing. 

The  water^nark  is  a  guide  to  go  by ;  if  tke  ptmt 
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or  the  drawing  ihow*  a  dated  water-mark  in  the 
paper,  that  usually  settles  the  a&ir.  I  know  that 
water-marks  have  been  forged,  but  mainly  for  counter- 
feit bank-notes.  If  the  print  or  etching  or  drawing 
(water-cdour  i»ctuns  are  called  "drawings "  in  the 
trade)  be  held  up  to  a  strong  light,  a  water-mark  or 
part  of  one  can  often  be  seen,  sometimes  showing  a 
date,  or  part  of  a  date,  which  can  then  be  compaied 
with  the  dates  of  the  life  of  the  alleged  artist.  If  not 
a  date,  then  the  shape  of  the  heavy  old-fashioned 
bk)ck  letters  will  indicate  something  sometimes. 
After  a  little  practice  in  observing  such  defective 
details  as  those  I  have  mentioned,  one  comes  to  have 
an  "  instinct  "  which  at  once  rejects  the  fake. 
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An  interesting  collection  of  counterfeits  might  be 
made  by  a  collector  of  a  detective  turn  of  mind; 
and  there  is  perhaps  no  better  way  of  learning  to 
know  the  real  thing  than  by  studying  the  shams. 
But  nobody,  I  sni^wse,  ever  quite  escapes  being  taken 
In.  I  said  a  word  or  two  about  Worcester  transfer 
ware  in  a  previous  ch^er.  Will  it  be  believed  that 
three  pieces  of  counterfeit  "Worcester"  transfcr 
were  sold  as  genuine  at  a  front-rank  auctioneer's 
not  kmg  ago;  that  they  were  bought  as  such  by  a 
dealer  of  considerable  importance;  that  they  were 
photogrq)hed,  and  the  picture  of  them  published  in 
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a  recent  book  on  old  china  (of  m^iich  thousands  of 
copies  have  been  sold)  as  real  examples  of  "Old 
Worcester  "  ?  When  their  false  pretences  were  dis- 
covered, the  vendor  said,  feebly,  that  they  might 
possibly  be  "  Liverpool  "—a  thing  quite  out  of  the 
question. 

Will  it  be  believed  that  ingenious  people  "  fake  " 
such  things  as  sedan<hairs  ?  The  South  Kensington 
Museum  people  bought  one,  giving  several  hundreds 
of  pounds  for  what  appeared  to  be  a  genuine  antique, 
in  which  La  Pompadour  might  have  crossed  the  mud 
of  the  Place  du  Carrousel.  The  panels  bek>w  the 
windows  of  the  two  side-doors  were  beautifully  painted 
in  Watteau-like  subjects,  and  over  the  painting  was  the 
rich  gold-amber  tint  of  "  Vemis-Martin,"  that  lovely 
old  glaze  the  production  of  which  is  now  as  much  a 
k)st  art  as  that  of  the  varnish  on  a  Stradivarius  violin. 
Well,  the  sedan-cliair  was  proudly  set  down  amidst 
the  old  French  furniture  in  the  Museum,  and  all  went 
well  until  one  day  one  of  the  cabinet-makers  employed 
to  pack  and  unpack,  and  be  bandy-men  in  the  Museum, 
came  by.  He  glanced  at  the  sedan-chair  casually, 
looked  at  it  again  recognisingly,  proceeded  to  examine 
it  carefully,  and  then  said,  "  /  made  that— the  last 
job  I  was  on  I "  He  had  recently  been  taken  into 
the  service  of  the  Museum,  and  before  that  had  been 
empk>yed  by  a  dealer  to  fit  the  genuine  old  panels 
into  an  otherwise  brand-new  chair. 

FnuMb  in  Silvw.— There   is  a  fraud  not  seldom 
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practiied  on  buyers  of  old  silver.  Gennine  old  silver, 
guaranteed  and  dated  by  the  contemporary  hall-mark, 
is,  of  course,  very  valuable  indeed.  Some  year*  ago 
no  less  than  £4,900  was  given  for  thirteen  Apostle 
spoons,  each  7f  in.  long,  total  weight  32  ot.  19  dwt., 
showing  the  London  haU-mark,  the  date-letter  for 
A.D.  1536,  and  the  maker's  mark,  a  sheaf  of  arrows. 
Some  years  ago  three  plain  upright  sugar-diedgers 
about  7  in.  high,  with  the  date  mark  of  1698-9, 
fetched  £164  odd,  or  £8  odd  per  ounce.  Well,  the 
dodge  is  to  get  a  modem  copy  of  a  fine  old  goblet 
or  other  large  and  desirable  piece  of  old  plate,  fake 
it  a  little,  and  also  let  into  it  an  old  hall-mark  and 
date-letter  cut  from  a  perfecUy  genuine,  but  com- 
paratively worthless,  piece  of  oU  silver  such  as  a 
small  spoon— Mo<  an  Apostle  spoon,  of  course.  This 
letting-in  of  oU  silver  into  new  can  be  done  with  as 
imperceptibk  a  trace  as  is  left  by  repairers  of  fine 
oW  Sheffield  plate,  when  the  copper  shows  through 
here  and  there,  and  a  skin  of  silver  is  "  let  in  "  to  hide 
it.    The  next  thing  is  to  "  let  in  "  a  customer. 

But  these  are  skilful  and  artistic  counterfeite.  The 
amazing  thing  is  that  the  coarsest  and  more  barefaced 
and  ignorant  forgeries  will  also  selL  I  bought  a  sham 
the  other  day  for  the  purpose  of  writing  about  it. 
It  purporU  to  be  Wedgwood  Queen's  ware.  Some  of 
the  real  old  ware  was  imported  into  Holland  plain, 
to  be  painted  in  Dutch  style  by  Delft  artists  for 
Dutch  consumption.    Now  mark  the  sequel    Dutch 
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potten  nunntectaKd  tham  Wedgwood  Qneen't  wan. 
The  plate  now  before  me  to  an  example  of  it.  Bnt 
it  to  a  dumty  and  obrioat  sham  in  every  way. 
It  to  Delft,  tin-glafed  instead  of  lead-glaxed.  Josiah 
Wedgwood  never  made  Delft ;  he  had  foand  out  a 
ware  *<>  much  more  clean,  durable,  and  convenient. 
The  sham  to  painted  in  Delft  colours,  blue,  purple, 
green,  and  yelktw,  in  the  Dutch  armorial  style ;  Josiah 
Wedgwood  never  let  hto  painters  perpetrate  anything 
sou(^.  The  sham  to  stamped  with  the  word  "Wedge- 
wood":  Josiah  Wedgwood  had  no  second  letter 
"e"  in  hto  name.  In  real  Wedgwood  marks  the 
letter  "  o  "  to  often  larger  and  rounder  than  it  ought 
to  be,  because  the  repeated  forcing  of  the  pastes 
through  the  circle  of  the  "  o  "  wore  away  and  widened 
the  inner  curves  of  the  round  letters  of  the  stamp. 
During  Josiah  Wedgwood's  hfetime  the  mark  was 
nearly  always  carefully  impressed,  the  letters  being, 
as  a  rule,  clearly  and  sharply  cut ;  in  the  sham  the 
impression  to  blurred,  shallow,  and  almost  illegible. 

While  I  am  on  the  subject  of  Dutch  forgeries,  let 
me  mention  a  dodge  vMch  has  been  largely  carried 
on  of  late  in  Holland.  Coloured  sait-glaxe  ware  to 
esceedmg^y  valuable.  Some  years  ago  Sir  Arthur 
Church  paid  £7  for  an  enamelled  salt-glase  teqiot, 
«4iich  he  presented  to  the  South  Kensingtcm  Museum ; 
the  other  day  an  Oxford  connoisseur  had  to  pay  /70 
for  one  like  it.  Very  well,  then,  what  does  the  Dutch 
"  faker  "  do  ?    He  procures  a  perfectly  genuine  piece 
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of  old  vriiite  Mk-clwn,  phin  old  StaAoiddiin  mH- 
ghie,  and  ptdntt  it  up  in  enamel  colour*,  which  an 
fired  at  a  low  heat  in  a  muffle  kiln.  Then  the  piece 
comet  to  England  again,  to  be  told  at  more  than 
twenty  timet  itt  former  vahie,  at  a  "  fine  example  of 
genuine  old  coloured  talt-glaze."  A  really  good 
judge  of  old  Engliih  earthenware,  who  hat  given 
to  hit  native  city  a  magnificent  collection  of  old 
pottery,  wa*  thut  deceived  not  long  tince.  Imitationi 
of  old  tilver  toyi  are  largely  fabricated  in  Holland. 

AmtricMM.— Jutt  at  there  it  a  whole  data  of  earthen- 
ware  counterfeitt  directly  and  tpedally  made  and 
intended  to  entnq>  coUectois  of  Wetlejrana,  to  there 
is  now  a  new  output  of  "  faket  "  for  the  entrap|ring 
of  American  collectors.  A  fine  tall  jug— afanott  a 
ewer— and  a  punch-bowl  have  been  placed  on  the 
market  in  doiens  and  scoret  quite  lately.  The  jug 
and  the  punch-bowl  bear  the  elaborate  detign  <rf 
the  Shipwrights'  Society,  together  with  medaUiona 
of  George  Washington,  Franklin,  and  Lafayette. 
Democratic  and  even  revolutionary  sentiments  border 
these  designs,  and  the  whole  effort  is  to  imitate  thote 
prodnctiona  of  liberty-loving  potters  and  their 
customers  n^iich  came  into  existence  here  out  of  the 
qmqwthy  of  many  Britons  with  the  American  struggle 
for  Independence.  I  do  not  doubt  that  hundreds  of 
American  visitors  have  been  taken  in  by  these  fakes; 
though  I  am  told  that  American  visitors  are  not  buying 
curios  so  freely  as  they  used  to  do,  and  I  dare  say 
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that  b  due  to  tlM  fnnd  tai  ntpadty  by  which  in 
teacr  yean  they  hav«  been  bitten.  The  faker  in 
cuiiM  ia  a  peet;  the  dealer  who  contdooily  eelb 
thaw  fake*  it  an  enemy  to  the  other  members  of  hi* 
trade.  If  collecting  ever  diet,  it  will  be  because  the 
faker  and  the  dishonest  dealer  have  killed  it.  I 
condemn  tliese  frauds  to  thoroughly  that  T  cannot 
even  feel  admiration  for  the  tUll  with  which  they 
are  perpetrated.    Yet  very  skilful  indeed  they  are. 

The  surface  of  these  particular  fakes  it  ciaied  all 
over,  and  many  beginnen  consider  that  the  fine 
cracks  which  vein  the  glate,  and  are  called  crazing, 
are  a  mark  of  age.  Nothing  of  the  kind ;  they  were 
in  the  origin  a  mark  of  over-hot  firing.  Centoriet 
ago  the  Chinese  "  crazed  "  some  vases  by  accident, 
and  then  began  to  turn  the  accident  into  "  crackle- 
work,"  as  it  is  called  an  ornament  and  an  intentional 
charm.  Rub  into  cracks  in  the  glaze  some  ochre 
or  safiron,  or  sprinkle  the  wet  glaze  with  bits  of  flint 
or  brown  clay  before  firing,  and  the  clumsy,  unfinished, 
time-tainished  effect  of  rough  old  English  pottery  is 
obtained  to  a  large  extent. 

This  particalar  "  fake  "  Americana  ware  is  transfer 
printed ;  the  pottery  resembles  Queen's  ware  in  its 
cream  cokmr,  and  it  is  sold  at  prices  not  too  cheap. 
Fifty  shillings  for  the  jug  and  punch-bowl  before 
mentioned  was  asked  me  tlie  other  day— fifty  shillings 
the  pair  of  tliem.  And  in  tlie  very  next  ;hop  I  entered 
I  found  the  feDows  to  them— facsimiles,  defects  and 
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•n.    In  thb  Moond  shop  the  price  uked  wm  rixty 


WedgwMd  AmericMM  Plulefc— In  the 
onUnary  way  of  tiade,  ud  with  no  intention  to  deceive 
—indeed,  with  every  effort,  by  marks,  to  prevent  a 
poitible  deceit  by  others— Mewrt.  Wedgwood  ft  Sons, 
Limited,  sup|dy  replicas  of  the  old  Wedgwood  ware 
which  iUnstrated  American  boiVUngs  and  scenes :  the 
landing  of  Lafayette,  the  arms  of  the  United  States,  of 
North  Carolina,  and  so  forth. 

They  are  "genuine  Wedgwood,"  but  not  "M 
bhe,"  in  the  collector's  sense  of  the  term.  Some  of 
them  are  lying  about  in  dealers'  shops  over  here. 
Collectors  nii4  not  be  deceived,  however.  Upon  the 
back  of  the  plates  is  the  legend,  "  Wedgwood,  Etruria, 
England  "—the  last  word  being  enough  to  show  that 
it  was  added  in  1891,  to  comply  with  the  McKinley 
tariff  regulations.  But  over  and  above  that  appears 
the  indicatiott,  "  Copyright  1899."  These  plates  are 
lovely  Uue  printed  ware,  and  worth  owning  for  them- 
selves. 
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I  understand  that  Mr.  Carnegie  gave  £i,aoo,ooo 
to  the  Pittsburg  Institute  for  the  purchase  of  pictures. 
They  are  to  be  pictures  by.  not  "  Old  Masters,"  but 
by  modem  artists  who  will  become  "  Old  Masters  " 
some  day.  And  this  raises  the  sempiternal  difficulty 
of  the  far-seeing  collector, "  Which  of  the  contemporary 
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or  notnt  prodnetkiM  in  the  arts  will  becama  Mmgiit 
after  and  hii^  vaknbk  a  (eneiation  henoe  ?  " 

HoppHM  ami  FrMiv-I  think  it  b  the  great  dealen 
wlw  decide  what  the  demand  thai!  be.  I  believe  thejr 
meet  together,  at  Pariaian  miUinen  and  coatumieta 
do,  to  determine  the  new  fashions.  It  was  the  deaktt 
who  in  the  mid-Victorian  era  made  the  painthip  of 
Frith  and  contemporary  Royal  Acadanidana  all 
the  rage;  it  was  the  dealers  who  have  ao  jaatly  rescued 
Hoppoer  and  Raebnm  from  neglect.  Frith-period 
picture*  have  quite  properly  gone  down  in  the  market ; 
Hoppner  and  Raeburn  pictures  have  ri^tfnlly  gone 
up.  What  artist's  pictures  will  be  the  next  to  go 
up?  That  is  the  puisle.  The  International  Com- 
mittee of  artiats  who  are  to  select  the  pictures  to  be 
bought  out  of  Mr.  Carnegie's  stupendous  gift  will 
not  need  to  consider  future  market  values ;  art  values 
will  be  their  sole  concern ;  but,  as  I  have  said  more 
than  once  in  this  section  of  advisory  chi^ters.  the 
not-iieh  wise  coOeetor  is  he  who  buys  for  present 
ideasure  and  future  value,  and  the  question  for  him 
is,  "What  are  the  works  of  art  now  purchasable 
cheai^  which  will  appreciate  in  value  during  the  rest 
of  my  life  ?  " 

Art  and  Rariljr. — ^Two  causes  bring  about  appieda- 
tion  in  value — ^beauty  and  rarity.  Beauty  akme  will 
not  cause  great "  apptedatkm  " ;  Rembrandt's  "  Three 
Trees  "  is  a  beautiful  etching,  but  the  obkmg  piece  of 
thin  old  paper  ^«^iich  contains  it  would  not  sell  for 
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£600  unku  it  were  abo  excessively  ran.  Rarity 
alone,  moreover,  can  of  itself  induce  appreciation  of 
value :  some  of  the  costliest  curios  are  amongst 
the  most  ugly.  The  safe  course,  therefore,  would 
seem  to  be  to  cdkct  things  which  are  going  to  be 
rare,  yet  are,  at  the  same  time,  if  possible,  things  of 
beauty  which  will  be  "  a  joy  for  ever." 

In  the  matter  of  pictures  one  cannot  tell  very  well 
from  an  artist's  beginnings  what  his  future  value 
will  be.  I  have  an  early  volume  of  Once  a  Week  which 
contains  three  woodcuts  from  drawings  by  Whistler ; 
they  are  weak,  vague,  undistinguished.  Yet,  see 
what  Whistler's  fame  and  value  came  to  be.  In  the 
same  volume  there  are  cuts  after  Millais,  Keene, 
Lawson,  and  Sand}rs  far  superior  to  the  Whistler 
cuts;  it  was  easier  to  Imow  in  1863  that  Sandys 
would  be  a  great  artist  than  to  know  that  Whistler 
would  become  a  "  rage." 

Woodcut*  as  a  DmuI  Art  PkoducL— The  other  day 
I  was  lucky  enough  to  buy  for  a  shilling  a  large  woodcut 
by  Marc  Antonio  after  Diirer.  Old  woodcuts  of  that 
period  have  long  been  prized,  so  have  "  Bewick " 
cuts.  Attention  is  beginning  to  be  given  to  the 
woodcuts  by  the  Dalzieb,  Swain,  Leighton,  and 
Linton,  made  after  drawings  by  since  famous  artists 
during  "  the  sixties  "—i860  to  1870  and  thereabout. 
Wood-engraving  is  now  a  dead  art ;  the  process  block, 
a  result  of  photography  and  metal,  has  killed  it. 
Woodcuts  of  "  the  sixties  "  are  still  procurable  for  a 
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tong.  The  far-seeing  cdlector  will  acquire  them. 
For  it  is  almost  certain  that  any  fine  product  of  a 
dead  art  will  become  rare.  And  iriien  to  this  rarity 
b  joined  beauty, 
as  in  the  case  of 
blocks  drawn  vpoa 
by  Krket  Foster, 
A.  B.  Houghton, 
Hadox  Brown,  San- 
dys, and  so  forth, 
one  may  be  sure 
that  appreciation 
of  values  in  the 
market  will  ensue. 
This  is  true  of 
coloured  woodcuts 
as  weU.  Many 
Baxter  prints — 
coloured  wood- 
block prints — are 
beautiful;  and  they 
are  also  rare,  the 
int)duct  of  a  dead  art ;  therefore  they  are  costly, 
and  appreciate  from  day  to  day. 

LitlMgnq>hs,  Etcw — Lithography  also  is  practically 
a  dead  art.  Like  wood-engiaving,  it  is  only  rarely 
pfvctised  now,  and  only  by  artists  who  take  a  fancy 
for  "  doing  a  few  things  "  in  lithograph  or  on  wood. 
Prout  lithographs,  Harding  lithographs,  and  Roberts 
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Uthcign^  an  already  valuable;  lo  win  all  leaUy 
artistic  old  lithographs  come  to  be.  I  possess  a  litho- 
graph of  "Adam's  Ale,"  by  W.  Hunt,  and  Hunt 
Uthograidis  should  be  (if  I  may  be  pardoned)  hunted 
after.  Whistler  lithograidis  are  abeady  beyond  the 
reach  of  a  moderate  purse. 

Just  as  the  "  process  block  "  has  killed  the  woodcut, 
so  the  "three-<MlouT"  process  has  killed  the  cokmred 
woodcut  and  the  chromo-lithogiaph.  Some  very 
lovely  works  of  art  were  performed  in  chromo-litho- 
graphy;  and  chromo-lithography,  in  the  style  of 
twenty-five  years  ago  anyhow,  is  now  a  dead  art,  and 
worth  the  far-seeing  collector's  attention.  Some  of 
the  lithographs  {vinted  in  coloun  twenty,  thirty, 
and  forty  years  ago  were  facsimiles  of  water-c(dour 
drawings,  worked  on  afterwards  by  hand ;  albumen 
was  used  for  glaadng  the  shadows,  and  delightful 
pietares  were  the  result.  For  a  shilling  or  two  apiece 
you  can  pick  up  those  old  chromo-lithographs  to-day ; 
but  they  are  almost  certain  to  begin  to  appreciate 
to-morrow. 

I  suppose  there  are  few  art  judges  who  would  hoU 
that  "process"  work  b  more  beantifnl  than  the 
mid-Victorian  woodcuts;  or  that  the  "three-colour 
pweesa"  produces  often  an  entirely  praiseworthy 
result.  The  "  colour  books,"  as  the  guinea  volumes 
produced  by  the  three-colour  process  are  called, 
have  been  latefy  a  rage ;  but  I  doubt  if  their  vogue 
will  continue.    A  coknued  woodcut  and  a  fine  chrono- 
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lithograph  an  superior  to  tbem,  as  a  mk,  in  line, 
hoes,  and  finish.  Bat  cokmed  woodcuts  and  fine 
chiain»4ithographs  have  ceased  to  be  produced. 
Vwb.  s»p.,  therefore,  to  the  far-seeing  colkctor. 

I  once  bought  Ux  four-and-sixpence  that  fine  etching 
by  Mr.  D.  Y.  Cameron,  proof  before  letter,  "  Anan." 
It  was  published  at  a  guinea,  as  fine  modem  etchings 
usually  are.  A  few  years  ago  Haig's  etchings  of 
cathedrals  could  be  cheaply  bought ;  now  they  have 
appreciated  enormously.  The  thing  for  a  far-seeing 
cdlector  to  do  is  to  pick  up  for  a  few  shillings  really 
artistic  modem  etchings  in  good  state  when  he  comes 
aecoss  them ;  etching  is  so  beautiful  and  attractive 
an  art,  and  the  products  of  it  in  good  states  are 
neceaaarily  so  few,  that  appreciation  is  sure  to  follow. 
But  in  this,  as  in  all  the  foregoing  suggestions,  the 
first  requisite  is  an  eye  for  what  is  truly  artistic  in 
the  design,  as  well  as  rare  in  the  execution. 

And  these  things  are  perhaps  true  of  the  best 
modem  Mmton,  Coalport,  and  Worcester  porcelain 
as  wen.  Consider  that  Chelsea,  Bow,  and  Nantgarw 
porcelain  were  all  brand-new  one  time,  and,  had  a 
collector  acquired  them  largely  then,  how  great  the 
pleasure  and  profit  to  his  descendants  1 

SOME  PRINCIPLES  IN  COLLECTING 

There  are  a  few  principles  in  collecting  which  need 
discussing.  So  many  collectors  seem  to  be  going 
about  their  hobby  without  any  definiteness  of  pur- 
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po«e  or  clear  pcedMoa  of  intention  that  it  may  be 
well  to  devote  one  chapter  to  a  chat  about  certain 
principles,  on  which  a  collector  should  make  up  hb 
mind  before  he  has  been  a  collector  very  long.  For 
instance,  is  it  wiser  to  concentrate  or  to  diffuse? 
Shall  we  each  stick  to  one  kind  or  class  of  curio,  at 
dull  we  absorb  into  paaseasion  any  desirable  chss 
or  kind  or  examide  of  curio  which  may  come  within 
our  reach? 

ConcMitntiea. — I  know  of  a  house  where  on  the 
many  mantelpieces  and  consoles  stand  fifty  Swansea- 
style  vases ;  the  owner  and  collector  has  concentrated ; 
Swansea-style  vases  he  has  collected,  and  Swansea-style 
vases  alone.  He  has  known  the  tense  pleasure  and 
ezcitemait  of  the  sole  search  and  the  uninterrupted 
chase ;  he  has  refused  to  be  distracted  and  led  aside 
from  the  "  Swansea-style  "  trail  by  other  porcelains, 
or  ivories,  or  miniatures,  or  cameos,  no  matter  how 
interesting  and  beautiful  these  be.  He  has  had  a 
reward;  he  has  lived  throagh  fifty  intensely  tri- 
umphant moments,  he  has  glowed  with  fifty  fint 
hours  of  rejoicing,  and  experienced  the  pleasure  of 
fifty  first  days  of  possession :  he  knows  that  he  knows 
all  that  about  Swansea-ityle  vases  can  be  known. 
He  has  concentrated;  but  has  he  fully  gained  his 
end  ?  He  cannot  become  possessed  of  all  the  Swansea- 
style  vases  that  still  exist.  If  concentration  be  the 
best  role  for  a  coUKtor,  as  most  writers  on  collecting 
lay  it  is,  tlMn  the  collector  of  Swansea-style  vaaaa 
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for  he  can 


has  coocMtrated  on  the  wrong  "  Une," 
never  malu  his  collection  complete. 

Another  collector  has  coocentrBted  on  British  war- 
medab  and  their  clasps  and  bars.  His  cabineU  line 
his  "  den,"  the  silver  ol  the  medals  gleaming  amidst 
the  velvet  background,  and  the  rich  bronse  showing 
up  against  the  cdoor  of  the  velvet,  which  is  ahnoit 
black.  He  possesses,  or  has  a  reasonable  hope  of 
coming  in  the  end  to  possess,  an  example  of  every 
medal,  bar,  and  clasp  ever  struck  to  celebrate  a  British 
battle,  siege,  or  campaign.  He  has  concentrated  on 
a  "  line  "  which  can  be  made  complete. 

DiffusioB.— But  he,  also,  has  missed  a  great  deal 
Think  for  a  moment  how  much  he  has  missed.  He 
has  bunted  almost  daily  for  many  years ;  into  thou- 
sands of  shops  he  has  gone,  and  into  some  of  them 
many  times  over ;  and  he  has  sought  for  war-medab 
and  their  ban  and  clasps  alone.  I  know  another 
house  where  a  Victoria  Cross  lies  upon  the  pfaish  of 
a  curio-table  beside  a  miniature  by  Samuel  Cooper, 
a  snufi-box  enamelled  by  Petitot,  and  a  fan  that 
Watteau  painted.  A  marble  bust  by  Houdw  stands 
on  a  pedestal  by  Buhl,  and  a  pastel  by  Quentin  de 
la  Tour  hangs  onwsite  to  a  portrait  of  a  beauty  by 
Romney.  A  row  of  Thackeray  first  editions  rests 
on  a  bookshelf  which  is  adorned  by  Wedgwood  K<i«Blt 
medallions,  inlet.  A  cabinet  holds  colaared  salt- 
glase  ware,  and  the  folding  Chqipendale  fiie-screen 
frames    three    elaborate    oU    needlework    pkrtnres. 

S 
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Vltttt-ooloan  by  David  Cox  and  Clarkson  Stanfleld 
and  Peter  de  Wint  and  Giriin  hang  on  the  walb, 
and  the  jaidiniirea  oat  of  which  the  fnmdi  of  pahnt 
lift  thenwelvea  greenly  are  Mason  stoneware,  Coa^iort 
imitation  of  Sdvres,  old  Rouen,  and  old  ImarL 

The  owner  of  this  house  has  diffnaed.  When  he 
has  gone  into  a  .hop  in  search  of  Chinese  ivories  and 
not  found  anv,  he  has  not  disdained  to  pidc  up  a 
brilliant  "Bay  before  Haniage"  Baxter  print,  or  a 
woodcut  after  Dflrer  ^riiich  happened  to  stitte  his 
eye  as  he  entered.  And  when  his  collection  sells  it 
will  vend  better,  pound  for  pound,  in  conqMrison 
with  what  they  cost,  than  the  collection  of  war-medab 
or  the  fifty  Swansea-style  vases. 

Odd  Pieces^ — ^Another  question  for  discussion — 
should  a  collector  aim  at  what  are  called  "  collector's 
I»eces"  only,  or  should  he  buy  any  small  and  no- 
inqxMrtant  piece  that  nevertheless  has  a  light  to  be 
a  part  of  a  complete  collection  ?  SmaH  and  unim- 
fottaiA  piaoas  will  not  sell  for  much  in  the  end,  it 
is  tne :  but,  then,  thty  do  not  cost  much  to  acquire 
in  tiie  bfgfaMiing.  A  eoUector  who  aims  at  possessing 
eaamfiks  or  an  fTamplf  of  every  Und  and  make  of 
old  English  potcdain,  if  he  cannot  acquire  a  jhu 
piece  of  "  Laagtea  Ball,"  should  he  despise  a  Longton 
■al  leaf  ben  ben  dish  because  it  is  snuJl  ?  In  other 
wmti,  shall  one  edhct  in  order  to  have  a  conqdete 
set  of  I  isiindw,  or  only  to  have  an  incomfdete  lot 
of  fine  "  coUeetmr's  aims  "  ? 
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TImm  we,  of  coune,  principles  and  qttestkmt  to  be 
decided  acconling  to  a  colkctor'i  individnal  tastes ; 
bat  let  him  decide  either  one  way  or  the  other.  Let 
him  avoid  half<aiicentratia(  and  haU-diftuii«.  II  he 
sets  oat  to  obtain  a  copy  of  each  of  the  two  ♦'"'nfind 
etchings  which  Wenoeaks  Hdhr  emcated.  let  him 
not  stop  half-way  through  and  go  in  for  ooloar^nits, 
becMiie  the  odds  are  that  his  very  concetttratioii. 
wbOe  makii!^  him  very  kwmed  hi  seventesBth-ceatwy 
etching,  wiU  leave  hte  Ignorant  about  cighteeitth- 
ceatury  stindes  in  colour,  and  therefore  easily  deceived 
iriien  he  "changes  his  Une."  Or.  if  a  collector  difhiaes. 
let  him  beware  ol  diffusing  too  much ;  a  house  or  a 
collection  ought  not  to  be  made  to  resemble  the  Old 
Curiosity  Shi^  as  Dickens  described  it,  or  the  roMns 
of  a  "  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  "  in  a  smaH 
country  town  forty  years  ago,  where  the  nj^r  part 
of  a  mummy  rubbed  shoulders  with  an  Italian  Pun- 
chinello, and  Crimean  relics  kept  company  with  Red 
Indian  moccasins  and  stufled  hummi^-Mrds.  Myself, 
I  am  a  diftiser,  but  I  take  care  not  to 
much.  Yet  I  think  the  diftiser  gets 
oat  of  his  hobbies  than  the 
of  his  one  pumiit,  and  perhaps  he  gets  1 
and  knowledge  also. 

la  it  F«Jr7— Then  there  are  the  ethics  of  mMMHiiig. 
Is  it  fair  to  give  only  five  shilliags  for  a  curio  whkh 
you  know  to  be  well  worth  a  pound  ?  On^t  you 
not,  in  hoMsty,  to  give  the  broker  a  pound  for  it. 
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if  yoa  boy  it  at  aU  7  And  then,  alio,  oaght  k*  not 
to  give  tlie  pound,  or  nearly  all  the  pound,  to  the 
penon  from  whom  A«  bought  the  curio— for  only 
half  a  crown,  perhapa?  And,  unleea  he  would  do 
that,. are  you  bound  to  give  Mm  the  pound,  faistead  of 
the  five  ihillingt  he  aaks  you  ?  And  are  a  collectqr't 
braini  and  knowledge  at  much  entitled  to  profit- 
making  at  a  trader't?  A  whole  chapter  would  be 
too  little  for  the  diicuttion  of  that  matter.  My  own 
rule  it,  when  asked  a  price  what  it  not  more  than 
the  article  it  worth  to  me,  never  to  beat  the  price 
down  before  buying.  Juit  thit  coMideratiao  goet 
to  the  moral  roott  of  all  profitt  and  of  all  trade. 
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Correspcadenta  tend  me  meet  inteietting  ttoriet 
of  their  experiences  sometimes.  One  who  wat  not  a 
collector  till  then,  reading  my  account  of  Apoatle 
tpoont,  picked  up  at  a  pawnbrolcer's  two  tiny  spoons 
for  u.  6d.  the  pair,  and  an  Armada  spoon,  with  an 
old  ship  at  the  end  of  the  handle,  for  ya.  6d.  The 
pawnbroker  said  they  were  "  white  ware,"  but  they 
were  silver,  and  old  silver,  too.  The  purchaser  has 
been  ofiered  £3,  inr  the  two  Apostle  spoons,  and  £5 
for  the  other. 

Th*  "  Black  BalL" — A  correspondent  sent  me  v^t 
follows :  A  cnmoisseur  arrived  as  a  guest  at  a  country 
house  some  years  ago,  and,  as  it  was  still  early  in  the 
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evening,  hb  hntcM  aalMd  him  if  he  wooU  like  to  tee 
Ui  yoong  chmni  the  children  befoie  Roing  to  dm* 
for  dinner.  She  took  him  up  to  tlie  mmeiy,  and 
thwe  tlwy  found  the  cliildren  in  high  glee,  about  to 
pley  a  Uad  of  cricket  with  a  blackened  roundiih 
object  which  they  had  found.  "Oh,  you  dreadful 
diildren,  wtiat  mw  you  doing  ?  "  the  motlier  cried. 
The  connoieteur  examined  the  object  v^iich  waa  about 
to  lerve  at  a  cricket-ball,  and  he  told  hia  hoeteie  that, 
10  far  as  he  could  see  what  it  was  under  its  coating 
ofgiime, itwasavahiablepieceof^ass.  Thechildren 
■aid  they  had  found  it  bddnd  a  beam  in  the  attica 
of  the  house,  which  was  quite  an  ancient  mansion. 
After  a  little  mme  examination  the  connoisseur  told 
his  hostess  that  he  should  not  be  surprised  if  the  piece 
of  old  ^aw  turned  out  to  be  worth  two  hundred 
sovereigns.  "And  those  dreadful  chiUren  would 
have  smashed  it  in  another  minute  I "  the  mother 
cried.  "And  we  so  hard  up,  and  glad  to  make 
money  out  of  anything  I  " 

She  urged  the  connoiseeur  to  take  the  piece  of 
glass  up  to  London  (m  his  letura,  and  submit  it  to 
expert  valuation.  He  declined  to  do  that,  but  he 
took  a  sketch  of  the  piece  of  glass,  and  showed  the 
drawing  to  a  dealer,  who  confirmed  the  conncnsseur's 
opinion,  and  estimated  the  value  even  higher  than 
two  hundred  pounds.  A  few  weeks  later  the  object 
was  put  up  for  sale  at  a  great  auctioneer's,  and  the 
mother  of  "  those  dreadful  children "  was  present. 
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She  heard  the  bkb  mount  up,  "One  hundred,  two 
hundred,  three  hundred  and  fifty,  four  hundred, 
five  hundred  guineas  "—and  then  she  fainted.  While 
she  lay  unconscious  the  bids  kept  on,  and  the  "  black 
ball,"  as  the  children  had  called  it,  was  knocked  down 
at  last  for  more  than  seven  hundred  pounds.  For 
the  "  black  ball "  was,  in  fact,  a  piece  of  the  earliest 
European  engraved  glass  known. 

A  Deido't  Story.— It  is  better  to  tell  the  next  story 
as  the  dealer  told  it,  and  almost  in  his  own  words, 
my  correspondent  says.  "  I  was  at  Christie's  one 
day,"  said  the  dealer,  "  during  a  china  sale,  and  the 
lot  up  was  two  vases  of  old  Worcester — pink  salmon- 
scale — and  you  know  how  rare  pink  salmon-scale 
is  (illustration  opposite  page  146).  An  old  gentleman 
near  me  bid  in  the  final  bids,  but  he  stopped  at  last, 
and  the  vases  were  knocked  down  for  750  guineas.  I 
overheard  the  old  gent  say  to  himself,  '  What  a  fool 
I  was  not  to  keep  on  bidding — it  was  the  chance  of 
a  lifetime.'  Well,  thinks  I,  addresses  of  people  who 
could  bid  730  guineas  for  a  single  lot  are  useful  to  a 
dealer,  and  I  tried  to  find  out  who  he  was.  I  got 
his  name  and  address  all  right,  and  put  'em  down 
in  my  notebook  for  future  use.  Not  long  after  that 
I  was  sent  a  catalogue  of  a  sale  that  was  coming  on 
at  a  rectory  in  Norfolk — the  usual  thing,  you  know, 
lots  of  rubbishy  furniture,  ending  up  with  flower-pots 
and  the  garden  roller.  But  close  to  the  end  was, 
'  Two  pink  vases,'  and  I  got  it  into  my  head  that 
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they  would  be  pink  salmon-scale  'Worcester,'  so 
down  I  went  to  Norfolk  to  look  at  the  things.  Well, 
they  actually  were  the  genuine  article  t  Thinks  I, 
'  I  must  stop  this  sale  at  any  cost  1  '—it  wasn't  to 
begin  for  days  yet.  So  I  went  to  the  executors,  and 
asked  if  they  could  sell  the  whole  by  private  treaty. 
They  said  they  could,  so  I  bought  the  whole  show, 
garden  roller  and  all,  for  £240.  Well,  I  carried  oS 
the  two  vases  at  once  and  took  'em  to  the  old  gentle- 
man's. But  he  had  weakened,  and  he  wouldn't  buy. 
So  there  I  was,  stranded  for  the  tune,  and  I  put  the 
vases  in  my  window,  on  a  glass  shelf.  A  great  brewery 
van  comes  along  the  street,  and  the  fool  of  a  drayman 
lets  a  barrel  roll  down  bang  on  to  the  pavement  in 
front  of  my  shop.  Up  go  my  vases,  off  the  glass 
shelf  and  down  to  the  floor,  one  of  'em  tumbUng  all 
to  pieces,  and  the  other  cracking.  Well,  I  patched 
up  the  least  hurt  of  the  two,  and  ultimately  I  sold  it 
for  £180.  But  I  didn't  come  well  out  of  that  trans- 
action altogether." 

Another  Find.— Now  it  so  happens  that  I  possess 
two  bits  of  pink  salmon-scale  old  Worcester  myself. 
I  found  them  in  the  miscellaneous  tray  of  a  small 
dealer — a  cup  and  saucer,  unmarked  and  unusual- 
looking — ^wh  ch  the  dealer  could  not  name,  nor  indeed 
could  I  at  that  date,  for  one  learns  to  collect  by 
collecting.  The  inner  edges  of  the  saucer  and  the 
cup  are  painted  with  a  broad  wavy  band  of  pink 
salmon-scale,  and  a  good  many  people  would  take 
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them  for  Lowestoft.    But  they  are  undoubtedly  old 
Worcester.    And  they  cost  me  exactly  half  a  crown. 
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There  are  many  collectors  who  collect  because 
they  must ;  they  have  formed  a  pleasant  but  over- 
mastering habit,  and  can  never  see  a  chance  without 
taking  it.  Yet  they  are  often  men  and  women  without 
much  money  to  spare,  who  look  to  the  future  value 
of  their  collections  to  justify  them  for  the  present 
outlay.  Let  me  say,  however,  that  it  is  unwise  to 
count  too  confidently  on  realising  such  expectations. 
I  do  not  mean  that  a  collection  always  sells  at  a  loss, 
but  values  fluctuate  and  fashions  in  collecting  change. 
Then,  also,  in  the  miscellaneous  salerooms  to  which 
alone  collections  that  are  not  of  the  best  or  largest 
can  go,  the  prices  obtained  are  often  disappoiuting. 
Two  years  ago  some  two  hundred  "  Baxters  "  were 
knocked  down  for  sums  amounting  to  £38  only ;  a 
pair  in  the  original  stamped  mounts,  full-length 
portraits  of  Prince  Albert  and  Queen  Victoria  (cata- 
logued at  a  guinea  each),  fetched  13s.  6d.  the  two 
only.  Readers  of  accounts  of  sales  will  find  frequent 
evidence  that  prices  and  fashions  in  collecting  vary. 
Take  pewter,  for  example ;  there  are  many  collectors 
of  old  pewter,  and  a  delightful  "  line  "  it  is  to  collect. 

A  few  years  ago  an  excellent  book  on  pewter  by 
Mr,  Masai  was  successfully  published,  and  an  ex- 
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hibition  of  old  pewter  was  held,  the  catalogue  for 
which  cost  about  a  guinea.  It  liegan  to  be  the  tiling 
to  collect  pewter.  Old  pewter  grew  quite  a  collector's 
rage,  and  high  prices  ruled  in  every  dealer's  shop. 
NoMradays,  poor  or  fair  old  pewter  is  almost  a  drug 
in  the  market ;  eighteen  dishes  and  plates  with  crests 
on  them  were  sold  for  35s.  the  other  day,  though 
not  in  very  good  condition,  it  is  true.  Old  pewter 
is  every  whit  as  interesting  and  attractive  as  ever 
it  was,  with  its  dull  sheen,  signs  of  bygone  use,  and 
quaint  workmanship,  but  it  is  not  now  a  good  selling 
property  as  a  rule.  A  collector  of  old  pewter  may 
still  take  all  the  pleasure  he  used  to  do  in  Ms  treasures, 
but  he  cannot  count  on  possessing  riches  in  it  at 
present.  Fluctuation  has  happened ;  the  pewter 
fashion  for  the  time  is  past.  I  dare  say  it  will  "  come 
up  again,"  however. 

B«ww«  of  the  TnulitienmL — Then  there  are  certain 
traditional  "  lines  "  which  a  young  collector — I  mean 
one  who  is  beginning— may  follow,  feeling  safe  enough, 
because  he  knew  that  the  last  generation  of  collectois 
followed  them.  But  he  is  «>ol  safe  in  so  domg.  It 
used  to  be  quite  the  thing  to  collect  Elzevir-printed 
books,  for  instance  ;  but  they  can  be  bought  by 
the  score  for  half  a  crown  apiece  to-day.  Forty  years 
ago  the  "  Cruikshank "  rage  began ;  Cruikshank 
prints,  and  books  that  Cruikshank  illustrated,  were 
hunted  for  with  ze&  d  ateiost  fury.  But  the  sales 
and  the  second-ba    '   booksellers'  catalogues  show 
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to-day  that  "  Cruikshank "  books  and  prints  are 
rather  on  the  decline. 

Tlie  same  thing  is  true  of  contemporary  DOrer 
woodcuts,  and  of  some  old  etchings.  You  had  better 
own  Jacquemarts,  Whistlers,  Strangs,  Camerons,  and 
Hndens  than  Ostades  or  Visschers  or  Breugheb, 
Dickens  first  editions  are  suffering  a  similar  drop. 
Byron  first  editions  are  now  of  very  small  financial 
value.  Collections  of  old  medals  are  not  worth 
what  they  used  to  be.  Antique  gems — seals,  cameos, 
intaglios— are,  also,  to  use  slang,  rather  "oS."  In 
short,  it  is  not  wise  at  present  to  collect  the  things 
which  one's  father  or  grandfather  thought  best  to 
collect.  For  there  are  fashions  in  collecting,  just 
as  there  are  in  Bond  Street  and  Regent  Street  wear. 
You  may  begin  a  "  line  "  too  late,  and  catch  the  decline 
of  the  fashion  only.  Cloisonne  ware  was  the  rage 
twenty  years  ago,  but  the  other  day  two  quite  huge 
Cloisonne  vases  sold  for  only  £•}  los.  The  safe  rule 
is  not  to  collect  things  because  other  people  have 
collected  them;  collect  the  things  you  like,  and,  if 
you  can,  begin  to  collect  what  people  will  like  ten 
years  from  now,  or  twenty.  Pleasure  lies  in  the  old 
"  lines,"  but  profit  in  the  new.  "  Baxters "  are 
already  better  than  Bartolozzis,  for  instance. 

Values  in  Salerooms  and  Shops. — A  good  deal  of 
the  fluctuation  in  prices  arises  from  the  hard  times 
that  dealers  have  experienced  lately.  Very  unwisely, 
the  dealers,  by  their  combinations  against  private 
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biddeis  in  sakrooms,  and  by  their  "  knock-out " 
system,  have  rather  driven  the  private  buyers  away 
from  auction  sales ;  the  bulk  of  the  people  present 
in  most  salerooms  are  dealers  now.  And  during  the 
past  few  years  the  tightness  of  pocket-money  has 
had  the  most  disastrous  effect  on  the  sellers  of  un- 
necessaries.  Hundreds  of  curio-dealers'  shops — the 
smaller  ones — ^have  been  closed  during  the  last  few 
years.  When  trade  is  bad,  the  sellers  of  luxuries 
and  unnecessaries  are  the  first  to  feel  it ;  when  trade 
becomes  good,  they  feel  the  improvement  almost  the 
last. 

Of  course,  it  follows  from  all  this  that  the  past  few 
years  have  been  a  good  time  for  buying ;  a  collector 
has  had  the  opportunity  of  acquiring  at  prices  lower 
than  we  shall  see  again  for  some  time,  if  ever.  Many 
a  dealer  has  had  to  sacrifice  all  profit  on  a  past  purchase, 
and  even  to  let  it  go  under  the  price  it  cost  him,  in 
order  to  keep  house  and  home  together,  mamtain  his 
wife  and  family,  and  pay  rates  and  rent.  During 
the  next  few  years  the  prices  in  shops  may  be  ex- 
pected to  stiffen ;  the  prices  in  all  well-known  "  lines," 
that  is. 

The  Inferences. — One  mference  I  draw  from  these 
considerations  is  that  a  collector  should  endeavour  to 
be  before  his  time  rather  than  behind  it.  Experiment 
and  'yuservation  ought  after  a  while  to  suggest  to 
him — ^the  beginner  cannot  possibly  get  this  knowledge 
—what  "  lines  "  are  likely  to  go  up  in  value.    That 
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is,  U  he  thinks  of  values  most,  financial  vahies.  But 
the  Mm*  collector  is  he  who  thinks  most  of  art  values, 
beauty  values,  historical  or  biographical  values,  the 
intrinsic  and  not  the  extrinsic  worth.  Certain  "  lines  " 
are  steady  enough.  English  porcelain  remains  steady ; 
Oriental  porcelain  goes  up;  English  earthenware  is 
on  the  up  grade.  Early  English  water-colours  and 
"English  School"  oil-pictures  strengthen.  Gothic 
furniture  is  weakenmg;  eighteenth-century  English 
and  French  furniture  appreciates.  But  in  all  "  lines  " 
the  chief  pleasure  and  the  only  true,  reliable  value 
is  the  collector's  love  for  them,  his  joy  in  possessing 
them,  and  the  charm  they  give  to  his  cabinets,  his 
shelves,  or  the  walls. 

However,  my  aim  in  these  chapters  is  to  write  for 
the  collectors  who  cannot  aspire  to  the  "  lines  "  or 
the  pieces  which  wealth  alone  can  purchase,  and  to 
show  that  outside  the  limits  of  the  inaccessible  there 
are  many  opportunities  for  the  modest  purse,  if  it 
belongs  to  a  collector  who  can  be  alert,  sharp^yed, 
and  not  too  conventional.  For  such  a  collector 
good  chances  occur  daily,  and  will  always  occur. 
The  very  fluctuations  help  him. 

On  Seiliog  Cnrioe.— Bu}ring  curios  is  one  thing, 
but  for  a  collector  to  sell  them  when  he  changes  hb 
"line,"  or  for  other  reasons  desires  to  part  with 
his  collection  or  some  portion  of  it,  is  quite  another 
matter.  The  fact  is  that  a  collector  may  take  a  fine 
piece  or  two  to  quite  a  string  of  dealers,  one  after 
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another,  and  find  himielf  offered  very  little,  even 
by  the  most  enterprising.  It  is  not  that  the  curio 
may  not  be  valuable.  What  a  dealer  has  to  consider 
is  how  long  it  may  be  on  his  hands ;  how  much  sunk 
capital  without  interest  accruing  it  may  represent  ; 
and  what  are  his  standing  charges  for  rent,  rates, 
insurance,  service,  advertisement,  and  depnciation. 
Consequently,  the  dealer  must  buy  very  cheaply 
whenever  he  can.  His  best  chance  of  buying  very 
cheaply  is  not  at  an  auction  sale,  but  when  a  collects 
comes  into  his  shop  and  offers  to  sell  him  a  curio  or 
two.  The  dealer  knows  that  a  purchase  may  be 
on  bis  hands  a  long  time.  A  collector  who  goes 
past  a  curio-shop  time  after  time  will  see  the  same 
curio  in  the  window  time  after  time.  Seven  yean 
ago  I  saw  a  well-known  dealer  buy  at  Sotheby's  a 
fine  bit  of  "  Chelsea,"  decorated  with  an  architectural 
design  in  green.  He  gave  £10  for  it,  and  put  it  in 
his  window.    It  was  in  his  window  six  yean. 

A  collector  may  sometimes  get  an  auctioneer  to 
put  a  few  pieces  into  a  sale  of  the  contents  of  somebody 
else's  house  or  of  somebody  else's  collection.  But 
auctioneen  are  quite  properly  rather  chary  of  that. 
And,  up<.ess  a  reserve  price  be  set  on  the  objects, 
they  may  sell  for  next  to  nothing ;  while,  if  a  reserve 
price  is  fixed  by  the  owner,  the  object  may  not  sett 
ataU. 

Advertisement  in  papen  with  "  curio  "  sections  is 
a  method  which  the  collector  who  wishes  to  seU  may 
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uae  to  much  better  putpoie  than  the  fotegofaig.  But 
even  advertiieinent  does  not  always  provide  a  quick 
and  certain  mode  of  disposing  of  curios  at  something 
lilcr  their  vahie,  estimated  reasonably.  I  have  long 
seen  tiiat  what  is  required  is  a  method  of  exchange 
between  collectors  who  wish  to  buy  and  collectors 
who  wish  to  sell,  at  prices  not  inflated  by  dealers' 
necessary  profits,  or  discounted  by  dealers'  heavy 
standing  expenses. 


THE  COLLECTOR  WHEN  IN  PARIS 

HolkUy  Pastime.— Collecting  adds  another  joy  to 
a  holiday  abroad,  and  dealers  who  are  connoisseurs 
regard  a  trip  to  the  Continent  as  quite  a  business 
matter.  As  a  good  many  readers  of  these  articles 
will  be  visiting  Paris  sooner  or  later,  let  me  ccmvey 
some  hints  and  information  likely  to  be  .of  use  to 
them,  for  Paris  abounds  in  museums  and  gallerits 
where  they  can  study,  and  in  shops  where  they  can 
buy. 

The  region  near  the  Place  de  la  Bastille,  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Temple  and  Place  des  Vosges,  the 
district  of  Montmartre,  the  quays  on  the  south  of  the 
Seine,  and  parts  of  the  Quartier  Latin  are  capital 
hunting-grounds  for  the  collector  who  wishes  to  buy 
in  francs.  For  the  buyer  in  louis  there  are  the  Rue 
de  ChAteaudun,  the  Rue  St.  Lazare,  and  the  Rue  la 
Boetie,  all  in  a  line,  the  Rue  du  Faubourg  Saint 
Honors,  the  district  near  the  Palais  du  Luxembourg, 
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and  the  whole  of  the  Quartier  Latin,  the  »i.  ete  near 
the  Place  de  l'£toUe,  and  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Palais  Royal.  For  all  collectors  there  is  the  closely 
packed  district  which  begins  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Seine  opposite  the  Louvre,  extending  there  from  the 
Pont  de  Solferino  to  the  Pont  SuUy,  and  reaching  up 
the  hill  by  a  hundred  streets  and  cross-streets  to  the 
Palais  du  Luxembourg,  the  Odfon  Theatre,  and 
practicaUy  as  far  as  the  Boulevard  du  Hontpamasse. 
The  Quays.— All  along  the  parapet  of  the  river 
wall,  on  what  may  l>e  called  the  "  Surrey  side  "  of 
the  Seine,  there  are  buxes,  made  to  iit  the  top  of  the 
parapet  and  cover  it,  and  to  close  and  bar  and  padlock 
up  at  nights.  "  Les  Quais,"  as  this  mile  or  so  of 
boxes  is  called,  is  a  happy  hunting-ground  for  the 
collector  who  has  merely  francs  to  expend,  or  even 
cmly  centimes.  Books  are  the  principal  contents  of 
these  boxes,  but  one  also  finds  in  them  pottery, 
porcelain,  enamels,  cameos,  prints,  picture.'  water- 
cokwr  drawings,  war-medab,  netsukes,  daggers,  and 
what  not.  Many  a  bargain  in  English  curios  has 
been  iHcked  up  there  for  next  to  nothing.  English 
books  in  particular  are  to  be  picked  up  there  agreeably, 
for  their  extrinsic  value  is  usually  unknown  to  the 
owners  of  the  book-boxes,  who  are,  '.  iwever,  pretty 
acute  about  books  and  prints  which  are  French.  An 
hour  or  two  on  these  "  quais  "  is  a  pleasant  time  for 
a  collector ;  the  sua  shines,  the  leaves  wave  overhead, 
the  Seine  sparkles,  box  after  box  invites  you,  and 
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there  is   the  continual  hope  and  excitement  o<  a 

"find." 

Th«  SItmU  of  tiM  LirtiB  Quartw^In  every  street 
almost,  of  the  maxe  of  old  streets  which  spreads  up 
the  hill  from  the  "  quais,"  there  are  shops  to  delight 
the  collector.  You  will  not  find  much  English  porcelain 
or  pottery  there,  perhaps,  though  once  I  found  a 
Derby  biscuit  figure  of  Fabtaff  for  a  kmis,  and  once  a 
Whieldon  figure  of  Venus  and  Cupid  for  twelve  francs. 
But  there  are  English  prints  and  curios  to  be  found, 
and,  apart  from  jMirchase  entirely,  it  is  quite  an 
education  to  note  ine  kinds  of  curio  wnich  the  French 
themselves  collect ;  the  impression  one  gets  is  that 
their  range  and  choice  are  smaller  than  the  range 
and  choice  which  a  collector  has  oflered  in  London. 
Besides,  by  studying  in  these  French  shops  the  ap- 
pearance  and  style  of  French  porcelains,  prints, 
miniatures,  pictures,  and  furniture,  one  learns  to  know 
♦hem  when  one  sees  examples  of  them  in  En^and, 
and  to  know  them  again  here  often  means  the  oppor- 
tunity of  a  good  bargain. 

TIi«  MuswiBis.— For  such  study  purposes  only, 
however,  the  collector  visiting  Paris  wiU  do  best  at 
the  museums  there.  The  great  galleries  of  the  Museum 
of  Porcelain  at  Sivres  afiord  a  sjdendid  means  of 
education  in  almost  all  chinas  from  ahnost  every 
land ;  the  Louvre  is  rich  in  opportumties  for  curio 
study :  the  Chafcograpbie  there  exhibits  engravings, 
the  CoUectioo  Grardidier  exhibits  Chinese  and  Japanese 
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poKdain,  the  PatviUon  de  Manan  is  full  of  the  finest 
possiUe  things  in  all  the  industrial  arts,  and  the 
ttvate  des  Dessins  shows  more  than  two  thousand 
drawings  by  Old  Masters  ;  the  Galerie  d'ApoUon  has 
niagnificent  enamels,  gems,  and  precious  metal-work, 
the  Salles  du  Premier  Etage  are  rich  in  pasteb  and 
miniatures,  the  Salles  Louis  XIV.  contain  a  fine  collec- 
tion of  old  furniture,  and,  of  course,  the  collections  of 
pictures  are  among  the  most  strildng  and  extensive 
in  the  world. 

The  Urate  de  Cluny,  in  the  Latin  Qoarter,  contains 
more  than  eleven  thousand  examples  of  mediseval 
objects  of  art  and  craft  work.  Brass,  iron,  and  other 
metal  objects  of  art  workmanship  are  here  in  plenty, 
and  upstairs  there  is  a  fine  collection  of  French,  Flemish, 
and  Dutch  porcelain  and  earthenware  of  the  sixteenth, 
seventeenth,  and  eighteenth  centuries,  as  well  as  a 
full  display  of  Italian  majolica,  and  of  tapestries. 
The  exhilHtion  of  works  in  ivory  there  is  particularly 
rich. 

The  Musie  Camavalet,  in  the  Quartier  du  Temple, 
contains  a  fine  display  of  French  Revolutionary 
pottery,  a  collecti<»i  of  snuS-boxes,  and  many  paintings, 
drawings,  and  engravings. 

The  Mus^e  Guimet  is  full  of  fine  Oriental  porcelaia, 
pottery,  and  other  curios.  The  Mus<e  Galliera  consists 
of  a  large  miscellaneous  collection.  And  the  Paris 
guide-books,  while  telling  you  the  way  to  these  nmseums 
and  galleries  which  I  liave  mentioned,  will  tell  you  oi 
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others,  less  important  or  less  general,  which  deserve 
attention  from  a  collector  who  wishes  to  study  par- 
ticular branches  of  the  arts  and  crafts. 

At  Chantilly,  too,  about  a  score  of  miles  out  of 
Palis,  the  Ch&teau  presents  a  fine  collection,  which 
ought  not  to  be  missed.  "Chantilly"  was  per- 
haps the  most  delightful  porcelain  ever  made  in 
France. 

The  collector  should  study  Siivres  porcelain,  but 
he  should  not  expect  to  pick  it  up  cheaply  in  Paris. 
Perhaps  no  other  china  has  been  so  often  forged,  or 
so  successfully.  As  I  have  written  before,  Sivres  is 
not  a  good  line  for  a  beginner  or  a  collector  who  cannot 
buy  with  scores  of  guineas.  Rouen  ware,  too,  of  the 
old  period,  is  frequently  imitated ;  so  is  "  Strasbourg  " 
and  "  Marseilles."  But  there  is  little  fear  of  finding 
English  fedces  offered  you  in  Paris.  So  little  English 
china  is  on  sale  there  now,  that  the  tendency  is  to  ask 
twice  the  price  it  would  fetch  in  England ;  but  the 
demand  has  not  yet  there  encouraged  fraud. 


THE  CURIO  THIEF 

The  number  of  collectors  increases  every  week, 
but  the  number  of  curios  available  for  collection  seems 
to  diminish.  Dealers  and  brokers  grumble  that  they 
can  no  longer  buy  cheaply,  and.  say  that  curios 
are  absorbed  into  a  hundred  times  the  number  of 
private  collections  that  used  to  exist.    "Curie*  are 
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so  shut  up  nowadays,"  ttiey  say  ;  and  they  add  that 
"  most  of  the  best  things  are  shut  up  in  public  museums, 
and  are  ungetatabk."    In  steps  the  curio  thief. 

The  curio  thief  is  not  exactly  a  modem  variety  of 
rascal,  however.  He  has  long  existed.  In  the  past 
he  was  usually  a  collector  himself.  I  know  a  censor 
of  modem  morals  who  says  that  collecting  relaxes 
the  moral  fibre.  That  is  no.  tme,  of  course,  but  it 
is  tme  that  picture  galleries,  and  great  puMic  libraries 
in  particular,  have  suffered  from  pilfering  collectois 
who  stole,  being  unable  to  buy,  at  frequent  intervab 
during  the  past  three  hundred  years.  Typical  of  a 
certain  kind  of  monomaniac  was  the  otherwise  honest 
old  gentleman  who  possessed  twelve  of  the  thirteen 
"Cries  of  London,"  by  Wheatley,  and  could  never 
find  the  thirteenth  ofiered  separately  for  sale.  Going 
into  an  auction-room  one  view-day,  he  saw  a  complete 
set  loose  in  a  portfolio.  The  collecting  passion  was 
too  strong  for  him,  he  todc  oat  the  thirteenth,  rolled 
it  small,  put  it  under  his  overcoat,  and  walked  away 
with  his  booty,  rejoicing. 

Lord  Nelson's  medals  for  the  battles  of  St.  Vincent, 
the  Nile,  and  Trafalgar  were  bought  by  the  Nation  in 
1895,  and  placed  in  the  Fainted  Hall  at  Greenwich; 
they  were  stolen  shortfy  afterwards,  and  have  never 
been  recovered.  More  notorious  even  than  that  was 
the  theft  of  Gainsborough's  portrait  of  "  The  Duchess 
of  Devonshire."  Robert  Dighton,  the  clever  portrait 
etcher,  abstracted  many  valuable  prints  from  the 
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British  Mnsenin  (among  them  Rembrandt's  rai« 
"  Coach  Landscape  ").  A  great  theft  of  cameos  and 
intaglios  took  place  at  Paris  in  1780.  Host  of  these 
larcenies  were  committed  out  of  love  and  coveting  of 
the  objects  stolen,  no  doubt.  But  the  buiglaiy  of 
Mr.  Wertheimer's  treasure-house  the  other  year  had 
a  different  motive,  a  mercenary  aim.  And  so  had 
the  systematic  robberies  of  works  of  ecclesiastical 
art  of  which  news  lately  came  from  France. 

The  Cnrio  Thief  Dettructire. — ^The  mercenary  curio 
thief  is  doubly  a  pest  and  a  villain ;  for  he  not  only 
steals,  he  usually  destroys.  Unable  to  sell,  for  fear 
of  detection,  he  melts  down  the  chased  and  graven 
gold  of  snufi-boxes,  breaks  ofi  the  ^ewelled  frames 
from  the  tell-tale  miniatures  (which  to  hide  his  theft 
he  bums),  cuts  up  into  two  or  three  the  great  picture 
he  has  filched,  and  irretrievably  spoils  it,  in  the  hope 
of  selling  parts  of  it  undetected.  Not  (mly  common 
honesty,  but  all  the  pleasure  of  the  collector,  stand 
invoked  against  the  curio  thief.  A  year  ago  I  spent 
an  hour  or  so  in  the  shop  of  an  anHtmurg  in  a 
Bel -nan  city.  Collectors  kept  coming  in  and  asking 
for  brocades  and  embroidery.  I  saw  the  stnfb  and 
the  old  needlework  handled ;  I  examined  them  myself. 
I  think  I  cai.  safely  say  that  every  bit  of  the  brocade 
and  all  the  embroidery  had  come  from  ecdesiastical 
vestments,  that  wera  probably  stolen  from  churches. 
Cope  and  alb  and  chasuble  had  been  pilfered,  or 
bought  clandestinely,  and  the  larceny  must  be  covered 
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by  cutting  up  into  itrips  and  fragments,  of  littk 
sepaimte  vabie,  the  wonderful  old  work.  Once  when 
I  was  at  Holyrood,  and,  after  admiring  the  tapestries 
m  Queen  Mary's  room  there,  liad  passed  on  with  the 
guide,  an  outcry  arose  a  few  minutes  later ;  the  guide 
and  I  returned  to  the  rooms  we  had  quitted,  and 
there  in  the  tapestry  gaped  a  large  hole ;  somebody 
had  cut  a  square  of  the  tapestry  out,  pocketed  it, 
and  sneaked  away. 

Tha  FmbcIi  Caiio  TlMfts.r-The  news  from  Paris 
of  copes  and  chasubles,  pictures  and  monstrances, 
and  other  church  treasures  stolen  or  clandestinely 
bought,  to  sell  to  wealthy  dealers,  is  perhaps  the 
most  notorious,  but  not  the  first  example  of  the  kind. 
I  know  a  little  provincial  town  in  France  where  the 
museum,  bequeathed  by  a  former  resident,  is  full 
of  most  wonderful  carved  wood  from  churches,  that 
could  never  have  been  acquired  in  honest  ways.  That 
is  only  one  case  out  of  many.  So  rare  and  so  dear 
and  so  coveted  have  become  the  works  of  art  which 
honestfy  come  into  the  market  that  theft,  organised 
and  wholesale  theft,  has  been  going  on.  In  every 
cathedral  and  some  other  large  chup-hes  in  France 
there  is  a  room  called  the  TrSsor.  A  visitor  pays  a 
franc  or  so  to  enter  it,  and,  under  charge  of  the  sacristan, 
admire  the  ancient  vestments  adorned  with  needlework 
of  inconceivable  delicacy  and  beauty,  the  reliquaries 
of  gold  studded  with  gems,  the  antique  statuettes  in 
carved  and  painted  wood,  the  rings  of  dead  bishops. 
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the  eraden,  and  so  forth.  These  Triton  have  been 
robbed  a  good  deaL 

Listen  to  the  reported  confession  of  one  of  these 
robbers.  "  A  wealthy  man  cane  to  me  and  proposed 
a  plan  for  secaring  church  treasures.  I  stole  a  magni- 
ficent statue  from  a  church  in  the  Pny-de-DOme. 

Two  days  after  it  was  in  Paris,  in  the  hands  of  M , 

yi^  sent  it  to  England.  I  am  the  author  of  many 
similar  thefts.  I  used  to  go  to  London  with  the  Paris 
antiquaries  to  sell  the  stolen  goods.  I  stole  the  ^— 
reliquary.  There  was  an  American  purchaser  waiting 
for  it  to  be  sent  to  him  by  a  London  agent.  By 
arrangement  a  motor-car  called  for  me.  I  stole  the 
reliquary  and  it  was  taken  in  the  motor-car  to  Paris. 
Thence  it  was  sent  to  Marseilles,  to  evade  suspicion, 
and  afterwards  to  London.    I  got  f^i^  commission." 

Insorance  of  Curio*. — Pe«>ple  who  insure  against 
burglary  should  make  quite  sure  that  tlie  terms  of 
their  policies  cover  the  case  and  the  extrinsic  value 
of  their  curios.  The  only  certain  way  of  securing  that 
is  to  have  an  inventory  of  the  collection  taken,  and 
the  apiat>zimate  value  stated  in  a  written  list,  made 
and  vouched  for  by  some  accepted  connoisseur  or 
expert.  The  collecting  rage  increases  so  much  that 
before  long  it  will  pay  a  burglar  better  to  carry  oS 
marketable  curios  than  to  steal  rings  and  bracelets 
and  spoons.  I  am  afraid  it  will  be  found  that  the 
ordinary  burglary  insurance  policy  only  covers  cost 
value,  however ;  and  thus,  if  you  gave  a  pound  for 
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•a  object  worth  twenty  pounds,  and  it  b  stolen,  only 
a  pound  firom  the  insurance  company  will  yon  get. 
That  is,  if  the  selling  vatae  is  not  assessed  in  the  way 
I  suggest  beforehand,  and  the  amount  of  it  covered 
by  the  policy  and  the  premiums. 

In  any  case,  it  is  wise  for  a  collector  to  keep  a 
register  of  his  purchases,  showing  the  descriptiao, 
date  of  purchase,  and  price  paid  for  each  article, 
and  its  number,  if  he  numbers  his  articles,  in  the 
collection. 


SECTION  II 


"WHICH  IS  OLD  CHINA  >" 

"  T  SHOULD  Uke  to  collect  oM  china,  if  I  knew 
1     \rbai  china  to  collect,"  is  often  said.    "  What 
do  you  exactly  M«m  by  old  china  ?  " 

Let  me  try  to  answer  that  questi(m.  All  really  fine 
china  is  worth  acquiring,  but  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
really  fine  china  which  will  never  in  our  day  be,  in 
the  collector's  sense  of  the  word,  "  old."  Roughly 
speaking,  collectors'  old  china  is  china  that  was  made 
before  the  date  of  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1831.  I 
adopt  that  limit  of  date  because  it  shuts  08  from 
modernity  practicaDy  all  the  chinas  which  people 
collect,  though  the  best  old  china  is  a  good  deal 
oMer  than  that. 

But,  practically,  that  date  encloses  backward  all 
the  most  desirable  chinas  of  the  Orient,  the  European 
mainland,  and  England.  Those  are  the  tliree  classes  : 
Orimtal  (the  wares  of  Cliina  and  Japan) ;  European 
(tlie  wares  of  Germany,  France,  Holland,  and  Denmark); 
and  English  (the  native  wares,  with  which  collectors 
in  this  country  have  most  to  do).  By  anotlier  general- 
isatkn  let  me  explain  that  "  old  china  "  usually  means 
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china  nude  before  modem  commeicial  ideu  and 
practicet  wen  applied  to  china  mannfictnn ;  befon 
china  became  in  general  and  popular  um;  before 
divition  of  hbonr  and  machinery  cheapened  it  to; 
before  it  ceased  to  be  a  whim,  an  artittic  hobby,  or 
a  Inmry.  Fhie  anl  coetly  china  made  afaice  1851 
wiO  be  treasured  and  become  more  and  more  vahiaUe, 
perhaps ;  bat,  m  the  above  sense  of  tlie  word,  it  is 
not  yet  "  old." 

AnollMr  Definition.—"  Old  cUna  "  may  also  be 
defined  as  the  remnant  of  ware  that  has  ceased  to  be 
made.  Chinese  and  Japanese  chinas  have  never 
ceased  to  be  made,  but  the  old  quality  and  finest 
styles  of  them  have.  The  same  thing  is  true  of  the 
ware  of  Sivies,  and  the  ware  of  Dresden  and  Copen- 
hagen. M'hen  European  porceUdn-maldng  ceased  to 
be  the  Royal  hobby  of  the  Kings  of  France,  the  Electors 
of  Saxony,  and  the  Kings  of  Denmarlc,  and  ceased  to 
be  carried  on  irrespective  of  commercial  considerations 
at  the  cost  of  Royal  pockets,  it  began  to  be  commercial- 
ised and  to  be  carried  on  to  "pay."  It  was  then 
that  the  old  quality  and  finer  styles  ceased  to  be 
made.  And,  similarly,  commerce  ruined  the  art  in 
"OrientaL" 

Engllah  Old  China.— But  the  line  of  demarcation 
in  English  china  must  be  differently  drawn.  No 
Royal  patronage  and  subsidies  ever  assisted  English 
porcelain-malcers ;  they  were  always  men  of  business. 
What  divides  old  English  chma  from  modem  English 
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chim  b,  flnt,  tha  change  in  the  material,  and,  lecond, 
the  dying  out  of  the  old  makes.  Old  EngUth  porcelain 
waa,  with  two  or  thret  ceptioni  of  makea,  "  toft." 
(So  was  some  old  French  china,  I  Imow ;  but  this  is 
a  chapter,  not  a  treatise.)  In  the  three  cases  where 
En^ish  porcelain-makers  in  the  eighteenth  century 
made  "  hard  "  china,  the  making  of  it  lasted  a  few 
yean  only.  About  the  year  1800,  Josiah  Spode,  the 
younger,  set  himself  to  "improve"  En^ish  soft 
porcelain  by  making  it  "hard,"  like  Contiiiental 
porcelain.  He  did  it  with  a  vengeanoe-^M"  improved" 
if  out  of  existence;  he  mixed  an  nnfwiling  odious 
substance  called  felspar  into  his  paste,  and  thereupon, 
so  to  speak,  English  soft  china  fainted,  gasped,  and 
gave  up  the  ^loet.  M^th  some  exceptions,  therefore, 
En(^  old  china  is  "  soft "  china,  and  "  soft "  china 
has  long  ceased  to  be  made,  and  therefore  the  remnants 
of  it  still  found  in  shops  and  cabinets  and  cupboards 
an  collectable  and  valuable. 

The  excepticms  to  that  last  definition  are  the  "  hard  " 
wares  made  at  nymouth  (between  1767  and  1771) ; 
at  Bristol  (between  1770  and  1781) ;  and  at  New  Hall 
(between  1781  and  1810).  I  do  not  add  "  Lowestoft " ; 
it  is  a  mirfaVn  to  suppose  that  "hard"  porcelain 
was  ever  made  at  Lowestoft.  The  wares  of  Plymouth, 
Bristol,  and  New  Hall  until  1810  were  "hard"; 
Lowestoft  ware  was  "  soft." 

I  have  to  draw  my  limit  as  late  as  the  year  1851, 
because  some  "  soft "  china  was  still  made  at  Coalport 
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within  •  few  yaws  «>(  that  d«to,  tad  an  "  toft "  En^Mi 
china  caam  within  the  ddfaiitiaa  of  "  old,"  a*  having 
eeaMd  to  be  made.  At  Nantgarw  "  toft "  china  waa 
made  till  i8x9-peifaapa  hter ;  at  Swanwa  till  about 
1834.  I  moat  bring  in  "  Roddngham,"  too,  a  hybrid 
china  made  between  1830  and  x&^.  The  rather 
"ioft"  chinas  made  at  Derby  np  to  i&(8  and  at 
Worceaterur  'i&trbaveaboarighttobeconaidered, 
hi  all  the  above  leniet  of  the  word,  "  old."  I  quote 
from  two  great  authorities.  Sir  Arthur  Church  and 
Mr.  William  Burton,  when  I  add  that  from  1750  to 
1780  was  the  best  period  of  English  old  porcelain ; 
and  that  from  x8oo  to  1850  the  English  wares  were 
at  the  lowest  level  in  taste.  From  1851  onward,  the 
modem  Coa^Mrt,  Minton,  and  Copdand,  like  the 
new  Worcester  and  new  Derby  wares,  have  obtained 
world-wide  recognitiun,  have  often  been  magnificent, 
and  are  vahuble  in  themselves;  but  the  time  has 
hardly  yet  come  for  considering  them  "old."  Fferhaps 
there  are  far-seeing  collectors  garnering  such  chinas 
to-day,  for  their  time  of  rarity  and  "ddness"  will 
ensue. 

CellMtEMlieliCUMi^"Old  Oriental"  is  the 
most  vahable  of  china,  unless  it  be  "  dd  Dresden  " 
or  "old  SAvres";  but  " Oriental "  is  like  an  ocean 
for  a  collector  to  navigate,  and  "old  S«vres"  and 
"  old  Dresden  "  require  feng  pockets  indeed.  Besides, 
modem  Oriental,  Dresden,  and  Sivies  chinas  still 
come  into  this  country,  to  confuse  the 
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The  begbmer  wiU,  then,  do  wbdy  to  confine  hinHeU 
to  "  old  EngUih,"  as  above  defined.  He  will  find 
more  pieces  to  collect,  and  he  will  buy  them  at  more 
reasonable  prices,  than  if  he  tried  his  hand  at  the 
other  classes  of  wan,  the  Oriental  and  the  Continental. 
To  people  who  know  nothing  of  old  china, "  old  china  " 
usually  suggests  "  Dresden,"  "  S*vres,"  or  "  Chelsea." 
Do  M(  look  out  for  "Dresden  "or"  Sivres":  but,  if 
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you  do,  remember  that  it  is  "  Dresden  "  made  before 
1796  and  "  Sivres  "  made  before  1770  wliich  are  the 
really  valuable  and  artistic  wares, 

Sob*  HinU  as  "Old  Dresdm"  ud  "Old  SivrM." 
—From  1774  to  1796  (and  after)  Count  Harcolini 
mam  Ted  the  Dresden  manufacture.  A  star  between 
the  crossed  swords  indicates  his  period  ;  "  Dresden  " 
made  before  his  period  has  to  be  judged  from  other 
indications  than   the   mark.    "Old   Sivres,"  made 
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before  1770,  may  be  judged  by  the  marked  date* 
letters,  A  for  1753  down  the  alphabet  to  R  for  1770; 
but  remember  that  Sivres  date-letters  are  frequently 
foi;ged.  Later  "  Dresden  "  and  "  Sevres  "  also,  down 
to  1851,  again,  may  be  regarded  as  "  old,"  but  it 
is  not  so  valuable  as  the  earlier  examples. 


-SOFT"  AND  "HARD"  PORCELAIN 

I  have  been  asked  to  describe,  more  plainly  and 
fully  and  exactly  than  has  hitherto  been  done  in 
print,  the  differences  between  "  soft "  and  "  hard  "  old 
china.    I  will  try.    But  it  is  a  difficult  thing  to  do. 

In  my  book  of  essays  on  collecting,  "  The  Wander 
Years,"  ■  I  wrote  on  "  English  Old  China,"  as  follows : 

"  By  the  mere  touch,  by  blindfold  touch,  you  can 
tell  it  from  Chinese  or  Japanese  or  European  ware  " ; 
but  the  point  is,  how  does  one  learn  to  know  it  by 
"  mere  touch,  by  blindfold  touch  "  ? 

I  went  on  to  explain  that  a  little  :  "  The  paste  is 
the  body  and  the  glaze  is  the  skin.  The  glaxe  is 
'  soft '  glaze ;  the  use  of  too  harsh  a  disb-dout  may 
scratch  the  lucent  surface."  That  often  helps.  Hold 
the  piece  of  china  you  are  examining  at  an  angle  to 
the  light  and  look  for  the  marks  of  old  scratches. 

Then  I  went  on  :    "  The  paste  is  '  soft '  paste ; 

>  "  The  Wander  Yean :  Being  some  Account  o<  Jouineys 
into  LUe.Letten,  and  Alt."  ByJ.H.Yoxall.  6i.net.  Smith, 
Elder. 
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the  blade  of  a  penknife  can  abrade  it."  That  helps 
again.  Scratch  the  piece  of  china  with  a  steel  point 
or  file  and  see  if  it  leaves  a  mark ;  if  no  mark  is  left 
the  paste  is  probably  "  hard."  You  do  this  best  at 
the  base,  or  on  the  edge  of  a  rim.  "  Where  at  the 
base  of  a  cup  or  mug  or  bowl  the  rim  has  been  ground 
flat  and  bare  of  glaie.  the  finger-tips  feel  it  smooth 
and  soapish."  That  helps  again.  The  feel  of  jade- 
stone,  soapstone,  or  even  a  not  quite  dry,  smooth 
piece  of  soap,  gives  you  a  sensation  similar  to  the 
feel  of  "soft"  china.  But  you  must  not  mistake 
for  that  the  feel  of  a  part  which  is  smooth  because 
of  glaze  on  it. 

"To  the  hand  or  lip  this  Englbh  china  offers  a 
wanner,  tenderer  touch  than  the  hard  and  chilly 
Chinese  ware  or  the  Saxon."  That  helps.  Oriental 
or  Dresden  ware,  or  even  modem  English  china, 
strikes  coUer,  and,  if  you  press  it,  /«eb  compacter 
than  Crown  Derby  does,  or  Chelsea,  or  Old  Worcester. 
And,  again  :  "  Soft  china  is  porous ;  colours  mehingly 
smk  into  the  paste,  or  '  run '  in  the  glaze  and  cknid 
it.  '  Hard '  china  has  an  icy,  haughty  brightness  ; 
on  the  hard  glaze  of  Dresden  or  Sivres  the  enamels 
curd  and  lie  congealed,  unpenetrating— fiat,  not 
histrous.  But,  in  cups  of  Chelsea  and  saucers  of 
Swansea,  translucency  and  hue  combine,  as  in  the 
petals  of  a  rose."  To  that  I  may  add  that  if  you 
hold  "  soft "  china  aslant  to  the  light,  you  will  see 
the  glaze  shine  as  much  over  the  cobured  portions  as 
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over  its  white  pottioii* ;  in  "  haid  "  china  the  glaze 

over  the  painted  parts  is  rather  dull. 

And  again :  "  In  '  soft  '  china  a  broken  edje  may 
be  rough  and  lump-sugarish  to  the  look  and  touch, 
but  will  not  mark  a  finger-nail  nibbed  across  it." 
If  you  are  testing  a  piece  of  china  for  softness,  press 
it  with  the  finger-tips,  scratch  with  the  finger-nail 
some  part  of  it  which  is  unglazed,  and  if  thers  be  a 
rough  edge  in  it  rub  the  edge  across  the  thumb-nail. 

The  Glues.— I  was  talking  to  an  artist-workman 
who  repairs  old  china.  He  said:  "With  'soft' 
china  /  can  see  through  the  gUue,  like  looking  through 
the  glass  of  a  miniature-ftame  into  the  picture." 
That  helps  again,  because  the  glaze  of  English  "  soft  " 
china  was  the  next  thing  to  glass,  and  the  colour  of 
the  paste  does  show  through  it.  This  artist  of  a 
workman  said:  "  I  can  see  the  creaminess  of  the 
paste  through  the  glaze  of  'soft'  china.  If  the 
china  is  '  hard  '  the  paste  has  a  bluish  tinge."  Yes, 
if  often  has  that  "touch  of  the  blue-bag"  (wiiich 
one  sometimes  sees  in  starched  linen)  if  it  be  English 
"hard"  china  from  Plymouth  or  Bristol,  or  New 
Hall.  But  not  always— the  best  "  hard  "  chinas  are 
usually  the  whitest,  too.  Yet  there  is  a  difierence 
in  their  whitenesses — there  is  the  bluish  white,  ihe 
chalky  white,  and  the  snowy  white  among  "  hard  " 
chinas.  The  usual  colour  of  the  paste  of  English  soft 
china,  seen  through  the  glaze,  is  rather  an  ivory  white, 
or  a  creamy  white,  and  that  is  one  way  to  know  it. 
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Another  thing  to  know  it  by  is  the  way  the  glaze 
was  laid  on.  In  "  hard  "  chinas  the  paste  is  coveied 
with  the  glaze,  lor  both  were  "iired"  in  the  kiln 
together ;  the  result  is  that  the  glaze  seems  an  integral 
and  inseparable  part  of  the  paste.  In  "  soft  "  china 
the  paste  was  "fired"  first,  and  alone;  then  the 
liquid  glaze  was  brushed  over  the  surface,  like  varnish ; 
and  then  the  piece  went  into  the  kiln  again.  The 
result  was— you  may  easUy  see  it,  especially  in  old 
"  Worcester  "—that  often  the  glaze  did  not  cover  the 
whole  of  the  piece ;  some  of  it,  usually  the  base  or 
part  of  {>■;  base,  was  left,  so  to  speak,  unvarnished ; 
often  blobs  of  glaze  show  shiny  upon  and  amidst 
expanses  of  uncovered  paste;  you  may  easily  see 
these  blobs,  especially  on  "  Bow." 

Sometimes  the  glaze  of  "  soft  "  china  was  "  harder  " 
than  the  paste.  That  had  to  be  so  with  very  "  soft  " 
paste;  just  as  a  custard-glass  holds  the  curded  soft 
stuff  inside  it  together.  Don't  wholly  go  by  the 
scratchiness  or  the  unscn>tchedness  of  the  glaze, 
therefore.  Some  people  suppose  that  if  the  gUt  o^ 
cokmrs  be  worn  off  1  good  deal  it  denotes  "  soft " 
china.  That  is  unsafe,  by  itself ;  it  may  only  denote 
a  "hard"  glaze  on  which  tht  colours  were  painted, 
or  the  kito  not  hot  enough  in  which  they  were  fired. 
Sir  Arthur  Church  says:  "Ascertain  by  a  file  the 
hardness  of  the  pasU  on  some  part  of  the  vessel  free 
from  glaze,  aud  do  not  be  content  v  ^th  any  signs  of 
attrition  which  the  gUue  may  show.' 
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Then  ProfcMor  Church  (our  first  and  ablest  scientific 
writer  on  what  is  really  a  science)  goes  on :  "  The 
appearance  of  fractured  surfaces  of  the  two  lands  of 
paste  generally  difEers  a  good  deaL  The  hard  paste 
presents  a  nearly  smooth,  curved  surface,  with  a 
moderate  lustre  and  slight  signs  of  a  granular  or 
aystalline  texture.  The  soft  paste  is  of  irregular 
fracture,  presentinc  a  dry,  rather  dull,  and  non- 
crjrstalline  surface."  The  difference  between  sugar- 
candy  and  lump  sugar,  in  that  respect,  nearly. 

Mr.  William  Burton,  F.C.S.,  himself  a  practical 
potter,  writes  that  the  "hard"  porcelains  of  the 
Orient,  Germany,  France,  Austria,  Denmark,  Sweden, 
etc.,  "  are  distinguished  by  their  whiteness,  hardness, 
and  complete  vitrification.  The  body  is  so  hard  that 
it  cannot  be  scratched  by  a  steel  tool,  and  if  by  chance 
it  becomes  chipped  or  shattered  it  exhibits  a  distinct 
conchoidal "  (or  shell-like)  "  fracture,  resembling  that 
of  a  flint  pebble."  But  the  English  okl  chinas  "  are 
never  so  white  in  tint ;  they  fritter  away  before  a 
steel  tool ;  and  their  fracture  is  distinctly  granular, 
resembling  that  of  loaf  sugar." 

In  learning  to  know  "  soft  "  china,  use  a  magnifying 
glass  and  apply  all  the  tests  mentioned  above.  After 
a  period  of  practice  you  will  come  to  need  no  other 
test  than  your  hand  and  finger-nail.  Then,  last  of 
all,  will  come  a  power  which  is  almost  instinctive,  so 
that  at  sight,  without  touch,  you  will  know. 
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CoUectois  of  English  porcelain,  earthenware, 
enamels,  and  so  forth,  owe  a  particular  debt  of  grati- 
tude to  five  men  and  a  woman,  who  changed  the 
whole  course  of  English  taste  in  collecting  -bout 
fifty  years  ago.  What  English  collectors  used  to 
gather  together  on  their  shelves  and  in  their  cabinets 
before  then  may  be  judged  by  a  visit  to  the  Soane 
Museum  in  Lincohi's  Inn  Fields.  There  a  visitor  will 
find  Greek  urns,  Gothic  corbels,  classical  casts,  Etruscan 
pottery,  a  quantity  of  intaglios,  large  Chinese  porce- 
lain, the  Boydell  Shakespeare,  old  busts,  Egyptian 
sarcophagi,  cinerary  urns,  mediaeval  tUes,  old  stained 
glass,  and  so  forth.  These  were  collected  by  Sir 
John  Soane  up  to  the  year  1837,  and  they  typify  the 
kind  of  collection  which  used  to  be  the  convention 
and  the  rule :  fusty,  classic,  pedantic,  and  exotic. 

If  now  the  visitor  will  enter  the  little  square  room 
at  the  British  Museum  where  old  English  china  and 
earthenware  are  enshrined;  if,  passing  thither,  he 
will  note  the  cases  of  Battersea  enamels;  and  if, 
passing  out  of  the  little  square  room,  he  will  enter 
the  long  gallery  to  which  it  is  the  ante-chamber,  and 
gaze  at  the  jasper.  Queen's  ware,  and  Lambeth  delft 
which  are  there  displayed,  he  will  realise  the  change, 
and  see  what  glorious  fields  began  to  be  opened  to 
collectors  forty  and  fifty  years  ago.  If,  then,  the 
visitor  will  enter  the  long  gallery  at  the  South  Kensing- 
ton Museum,  where  the  Schreiber  bequest  of  porcelain. 
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pottery,  and  enameb,  with  the  other  gifts  and  ex- 
amples, are  exhibited,  he  will  realise  more  fully  what 
the  five  men  and  a  woman  did  for  the  pleasure  and 
the  hobbies  of  so  many  of  us,  in  studying,  collecting, 
naming,  describing,  and  cataloguing  works  of  Georgian 
English  art  that  until  then  had  gone  without  much 
notice. 

The  Banefaetort'  Namw.— The  five  men  and  a 
woman  I  mean  were  Lady  Charlotte  Schreiber,  Mr. 
(afterwards  Sir)  A.  W.  Franks,  Professor  (now  Sir 
Arthur)  Church,  Mr.  J.  E.  Nightingale,  Mr.  H. 
Willett,  and  Mr.  Soden-Smith,  Before  their  time,  it 
may  be  said  with  practical  accuracy,  Wedgwood 
ornamental  ware  and  Chelsea  porcelain  were  almost 
the  only  indigenous  ceramics  known  to  the  collecting 
world.  Wedgwood  had  been  a  great  figure  for  half 
a  century,  but  the  names  of  Toft,  Dwight,  Elers, 
and  Whieldon  were  hardly  known.  Rich  folk,  from 
1745  onwards  till  1770,  when  the  china  works  at 
Chelsea  ceased  to  operate,  had  bought  "  Chelsea " 
figures  and  vases  for  their  mantelpieces,  and 
Chelsea  services  for  the  dessert  and  tea  tables;  but 
they  had  bought  such  articles,  just  as  the  well- 
to-do  folk  are  now  buying  fine  modem  Worcester, 
Coalport,  and  Minton,  for  use  and  wear,  not  for  con- 
noisseurship  and  the  sake  of  the  art  in  them.  Such 
"  C  elsea,"  like  the  old  "  Worcester  "  and  "  Crown 
De.Dy,"  usually  occupied  the  butler's  pantry  or  the 
parlour-maid's  cupboard  in  great  houses  up  to  fifty 
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ytm  ago,  not  the  cabinets,  the  curio-Ubles,  and  the 
hanging-frames.  It  was  the  five  men  and  a  woman 
whom  I  have  named  who  altered  all  that.  They 
knew  each  other  as  fellow  collectors— "  maniacs," 
other  people  called  them— they  showed  each  other 
their  purchases,  found  out  ceramic  history  and  bio- 
graphy, compared  notes,  wrote  articles,  and  planned 
a  big  book  on  their  hobby.  It  was  they  who  began 
and  carried  out  most  of  the  research  upon  which 
almost  all  new  books  on  English  ceramics  are  founded 
even  to  this  day.  Just  as  almost  all  the  "  new  books  " 
on  Oriental  porcelain  are  founded  on  the  epoch-making 
book  by  old  Jacquemart,  so  most  of  what  is  put 
into  the  ordinary  books  to-day  may  be  found,  in 
identity  or  in  germ,  in  the  writings  or  researches  of  the 
six  collectors  I  have  named. 

Mr.  Franks  was  Keeper  at  the  British  Museum,  with 
a  salary  of  £800  and  a  private  income  of  some  thousands 
a  year.  He  spent  about  £3,000  a  year  in  making  his 
collections  of  porcelain,  pottery,  enamels,  intagbos, 
etc.,  and  bequeathed  nearly  all  of  them  to  the  nation. 
Professor  Church  was  then  Professor  of  Chemistry  at 
Cirencester,  and  in  the  rural  parts  thereabout  he 
found  a  happy  hunting-ground  for  Whieldon  and  other 
old  Staffordshire  ware,  particularly  salt-glaze.  What 
Mr.  Willett  collected  may  be  magnificently  seen  in 
the  museum  at  Brighton,  kr.  Nightingale  made 
learned  researches  into  the  early  history  of  the  Chelsea 
china  works.    Mr.  Soden-Smith,  a  specialist  in  salt- 
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|{Um,  wu  cuntor  of  the  Art  Library  at  South  Kenafaig- 
ton.  Lady  Charlotte  Schrdber  began  the  study  a 
littk  later  than  some  of  these,  but  devoted  to  it 
enthusiasm,  energy,  study,  and  wealth. 

It  was  Sir  A.  W.  Franlcs  who  exploded  the  traditional 
<dea  that  the  kind  of  Oriental  porcelain  long  called 
"  Lowestoft  "  had  ever  anything  to  do  with  Lowestoft 
at  all.  Professor  Church's  books  on  "Eighteenth 
Century  English  Earthenware  and  English  Porcelain  " 
(one  shilling  each  at  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum), 
published  first  in  1884  and  1883,  were,  and  remain, 
the  most  erudite,  scientific,  concise,  and  enlightened 
works  on  those  subjects.  The  splendour  and  magni- 
tude of  the  gifts  to  the  public  which  came  from  Lady 
Charlotte  Schreiber's  generosity  can  hardly  be  over- 
estimated. So  that  we  owe  it  to  these  six  that  English 
porcelain,  pottery,  and  enamels  are  the  delightful 
study  and  pleasant  qu&rry  for  the  curio-hunter  which 
they  are  to^y. 

A  Catastrophe.— Forty  years  ago  old  English  china 
and  earthenware  of  finest  quality  were  to  be  had  at 
prices  which  might  make  a  collector  sinlessly  envious 
now.  So  few  people  "  knew,"  so  few  were  "  picking 
up,"  so  few  collectors  had  left  the  old  paths  and  were 
following  the  new.  The  few  who  then  were  keen  on 
the  new  lines  organised  and  supplied  an  exhibition  of 
English  ceramics,  in  the  Alexandra  Palace,  at  Muswell 
Hill.  Professor  Church,  for  instance,  sent  some 
hundreds  of  the  finest  eartt  aware  figures,  "  Wedg- 
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wood  "  •pedment,  and  "  talt-glaxe  "  pieces  ever  leen. 
A  catalogue,  full  of  erron,  but  abo  full  of  enthutiasm, 
had  been  printed  in  proof,  and  all  wat  ready  for  the 
opening  of  the  Palace. 

A  workman  sitting  on  a  rafter  or  beam  of  the  dome 
dropped  smouldering  tobacco  or  a  burning  match 
into  a  hollow,  where  shavings  and  papers  had  been 
allowed  to  lie.  Fire  burst  out :  the  great  hall  was 
hung  with  floral  festoons  made  of  waxed  paper,  and 
flame  ran  from  one  end  to  another  in  almost  a  minute. 
The  building  blazed  and  fell  in ;  and  thus  the  first 
great  collection  of  old  English  potter's  ware  was 
smashed,  scorched,  fused,  coagulated,  and  in  one 
way  or  another  irretrievably  spoilt,  on  June  gth,  1873. 
The  "  soft  "  porcelain  melted,  only  the  "  hard  "  Ply- 
mouth and  Bristol  ware  could  stand  the  heat,  and 
even  upon  that  the  molten  glass  came  falling,  gluing 
calcined  fragments  of  "  soft  "  ware  to  it,  making  the 
red  rain  worse.  So  perished  irretrievably  about  a 
thousand  of  the  finest  and  most  irrecoverable  pieces 
that  early  enthusiasm  and  pioneer  knowledge  could 
get  together.  The  fire  insurance  companies  might 
pay  the  insured  amounts  that  were  due,  but  nothing 
could  repay  the  collector's  losses,  or  make  up  for  the 
waste  and  damage  to  the  English  china  and  pottery 
hunters'  hobby  for  ever. 

Gratitude  is  Due. — "  Let  us  now  praise  famous 
men  "  is  a  good  old  college  chant.  Gratitude  to  the. 
five  men  and  a  wonvui  I  hitye  i^jqed  demfmds  that 
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tuch  •  chapter  as  thb  should  be  written.  There  wen 
other  connoisieurs  and  chroniclers,  such  as  Dr.  Dia- 
mond, Mr.  Hugh  Owen,  Mr.  William  EdUns,  Mr. 
Llewellyn  Jewett,  Sir  Charles  Robinson,  and  Mr. 
Rudler,  earlier,  contemporary,  or  slightly  subeequent, 
I  know ;  but  the  "  giants  in  those  days  "  were  those 
I  have  named  first,  and  not  a  single  collector  who 
reads  these  pages  will  begrudge  the  praise  I  have 
given  them  here. 

And  let  me  add  that  a  collector  ought  to  know  the 
history  and  biography  of  his  subject,  if  he  intends 
to  understand  it  intellectually  and  to  turn  his  hobby 
into  a  means  of  mental  cultivation  and  studious  joy. 
Here,  therefore,  is  a  piece  of  ceramic  history  that 
hitherto  had  never  been  written ;  though  every 
collector  has  heard  some  of  the  names  I  have  men- 
tioned, few  understand  how  much  we  u«e  to  tliem. 
I  am  happy  to  pay  this  tribute  particularly  to  my 
neighbour  and  my  friend.  Sir  Arthur  Church. 
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Do  you  want  to  begin  a  collection,  a  collection  not 
too  small  nor  too  large,  too  dear  nor  too  common,  as 
with  an  idea  and  a  link  consecutively  binding  it 
together  ?  Then  why  not  try  "  transfer-printed  "  ? 
It  is  quite  an  interesting  subject,  on  which  one  can 
safely  descant  to  one's  friends. 

Lhrerpod  PHntad.— About   the  year  1749   John 
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Sadler,  an  engravmr,  worUng  in  a  houte  at  tbr  back 
of  Lord  Street,  Liverpool,  noticed  hit  cliildren  pick 
up  a  proof  that  be  had  "  pulled  "  and  thrown  down 
in  diiguit,  apply  the  ttiU-wet  ink  to  a  piece  of  crockery, 
and  triumphantly  show  the  picture  traniferred.  It 
wa*  an  accidental  revelation,  but  John  Sadler  punned 
the  luggettion,  and  seven  years  later  he  and  Guy 
Green,  a  master-printer,  made  affidavit  that,  on 
July  37th,  "  they,  these  deponents,  without  the  aid 
or  assistance  of  any  other  person  or  persons,  did, 
within  the  space  of  six  hours,  print  upwards  of  i,aoo 
earthenware  tiles,  more  in  number  and  better  and 
neater  tlian  one  hundred  skilful  pot-painten  could 
have  painted  in  the  common  and  usual  way  of  painting 
with  a  penciL" 

A  good  many  of  these  Liverpool  tiles  remain.  They 
are  five  incites  square,  tliey  are  printed  in  black,  red, 
or  puce,  with  sometimes  a  little  green  or  other  colour 
added  by  hand.  A  fine  series  of  them  may  be  seen 
in  the  little  room  given  up  to  EngUsh  ceramics  at 
the  British  Museum.  One  of  them,  signed  /.  SaiUr, 
soM  at  Sotlieby's  four  years  ago  for  £1  4s. :  and 
others,  unsigned,  fetched  from  los.  to  £1  is.  each. 
Sailer,  Liverpool ;  Green,  Liverpool ;  and  /,  Sailer, 
Liverpool,  are  other  marlcs.  And  these  are  not  found 
on  tiles  only. 

For  Liverpool  produced  several  kinds  of  printed 
ware,  in  pottery  and  in  porcelain.  Very  rare  are  the 
"  framed  "  tiles — tile  and  frame  all  in  one,  the  earthen- 
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ware  mouMing  being  black,  to  repiesent  the  bhck 
pearwood  frames  of  the  period,  though  I  possess  a 
pair  which  cost  me  only  two  shillings ;  there  are  three 
holes  in  the  top  of  the  frame,  for  threading  and  hang- 
ing. But  Liverpool  style  tea-services,  dder-mugs, 
jugs,  and  platters,  edged  with  a  thin  black  line  and 
usually  decorated  with  views  of  mansions  in  black, 
are  to  be  had  for  a  few  shillings  each  piece.  The 
point  is  that  the  decoration  must  be  prinUi,  not 
painted. 

Battenea  Printed.— I  have  put  the  "  Liverpool 
printed  "  first,  because,  though  the  question  is  dis- 
putable, I  think  that  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
transfer-printing  on  earthenware  took  place  at  Liver- 
pool first,  in  or  about  the  year  1749.  But  in  1753,  if 
not  earlier,  people  were  transfer-printing  on  enamel 
at  Battersea,  where  at  York  House  enamel-making 
began  in  1750.  Battersea  enamels  are  as  rare  and 
costly  now  as  they  are  dainty,  but  1  once  acquired 
a  wine-label,  most  delicately  printed  in  pink  on  white, 
for  seven  shillings.  Some  of  the  flat-topped  Battersea 
boxes  nuty  have  been  printed  from  negative  copper- 
plates direct,  but  for  all  curved  surfaces  the  paper 
transfer,  the  "  gores  "  of  it  cut  away  so  as  to  fit  and 
round  upon  the  curves  and  hollows  of  the  box,  must 
have  been  used,  the  wet  ink  of  the  picture  being  left 
on  the  surface  of  the  enamel. 

Worcester  Printed. — In  that  way,  too,  they  began 
to  print  porcelain  at  Worcester,  at  least  as  early  as 
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1757 ;  Hancock,  the  engraver,  went  from  Battersea 
to  Worcester  to  show  the  Worcester  potters  how  to 
do  it.  Notliing  more  exquisitely  dainty  than  real 
early  Worcester  transfer-printed  can  be  imagined. 
But  it  is  much  forged.  Nobody  who  has  gained  the 
coUector's  intuitive  sense  for  the  real  is  likely  to 
be  taken  in  by  the  imitations,  however.  The  paste 
of  the  imitations  b  hard,  as  I  have  already  explained, 
when  it  ought  to  be  soft ;  it  is  not  opaque  enough, 
and  light  coming  through  it  looks  yellow,  when  it 
ought  to  look  green.  Above  all,  the  engraving  irom 
which  it  was  printed  was  done  in  scrappy  lines,  though 
the  real  thing  was  done  in  lines  as  fine  and  clear  and 
continuous  as  George  Hancock,  a  prince  among  en- 
gravers, could  cut  them.  Real  Worcester  transfer- 
printed  is  seldom  marked. 

Bibton  ninted. — Later  than  thb,  George  Brett 
began  to  make  enamel  boxes  at  Bilston.  Bilston 
enamels  are  inferior  in  quality  to  the  poorest  pro- 
ductions of  Battersea,  and  at  Bilston  but  little  transfer- 
printing  took  place.  The  boxes  are  usually  yellow, 
blue,  or  pink,  with  a  white  top,  on  which  "A 
token  of  Regard,"  or  some  such  motto,  is  printed 
sometimes. 

Printed  Queen's  Ware. — ^The  straw  or  cream  or 
saffron-coloured  table-ware  made  by  Wedgwood,  or 
at  Leeds,  in  and  from  the  year  1762,  called  cream 
ware  or  Queen's  ware,  was  frequently  printed,  in  black 
or  red,  by  Sadkr  and  Green  at  Liverpool.    Scnnetimes 
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the  outlines  of  the  decoration  were  printed,  and  then 
touched  up  with  colours  by  hand.  I  possess  a  large 
jug,  which  cost  me  half-a-guinea,  that  is  practically 
covered  with  two  transfer-printed  jiictures  in  violet 
on  saSron  glaze.  Some  pieces  of  Queen's  ware  must 
form  part  of  any  coUectiou  of  "  printed."    Queen's 
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ware,  invented  and  named  by  Wedgwood,  was  imitated 
by  Turner,  Adams,  Palmer,  Neale  and  Wilson,  Mayer 
and  other  Staffordshire  potters,  and  also  at  Leeds ; 
for  some  capital  transfer-printing,  though  not  of  the 
most  excellent,  was  done  at  Leeds — ^red,  purple,  and 
black — and  is  well  worth  searching  for. 
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Willow  Pattorn  Printed.— In  1780  Minton  engraved 
for  Turner,  of  Caughky,  the  first  willow-pattem 
design,  and  specimens  are  usually  marked  with  a 
blue  crescent  or  a  "  C  "  or  an  "  S  ",  or  with  a  cross  or 
with  cross-swords,  under  the  glaze,  both  on  china  and 
earthenware.    From  1800  onward  the  pattern,  always 
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printed,  became  in  common  Staffordshire  use.  Willow 
pattern  was  printed  in  dark  and  light  blue,  in  black, 
violet,  and  in  brown,  at  Swansea,  Leeds,  or  Etruria. 
The  pattern  was  applied  to  tea-sets,  leaf-dishes,  soup- 
ladles,  and  pickle-dishes,  as  well  as  to  the  larger  table- 
ware. 
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SUflbrddiire  PHntod.— A  collection  of  "printed" 
would  be  swollen  indeed  if  it  contained  a  sample  of 
each  kind,  maker,  an  date  associated  with  transfer- 
printing  done  in  the  Potteries.  Beginning  to  be  done 
there  about  1790,  perhaps,  printing  on  ware  has 
kept  up  ever  since.  Old  Staffordshire  printed  ware  is 
the  commonplace  and  stand-by  of  the  brokers'  shops. 
You  find  it  in  deep  blue,  light  bhie,  pink,  green,  purple, 
mauve,  and  brown.  You  find  it  in  "  views,"  figure- 
pictures,  flower-patterns,  sea-capes,  pictures  of  English 
and  American  buildings,  mock  Oriental  designs,  and 
armorial  shields  and  flourishes.  You  find  it  used  to 
outline  floral  decorations,  which  were  then  coloured 
by  hand.  Such  printed  and  painted  porcelain  is  of 
small  value,  as  a  rule,  unless  it  be  willow  pattern ; 
it  is  Staffordshire  printed  earikamuft  which  interests 
in  a  collection. 

Mi«cell«ne«.—"  Swansea  "  was  printed  in  black, 
and  in  outline  for  coloured  flowers.  "Chamberlain 
Worcester  "  was  often  printed,  not  in  outline  so  much 
as  in  stipple.  "Coalport"  was  sometimes  printed, 
even  in  the  earlier  days.  And  a  keen-eyed  collector 
will  come  across  many  pieces  of  printed  ware  difficult 
to  classify,  which  show  how  widely  diffused  became 
the  mechanical  art  which  John  Sadler  discovered  by 
accident.  Printed  jugs  are  among  the  most  interesting 
features  of  such  a  collection  as  the  one  I  have  been 
outlining.  Sunderland  and  Staffordshire  jugs  were 
often  inscribed  with  mottoes  and  verses.    Perhaps 
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the  most  characteristically  English  verse  ever  used  in 
that  way  is  the  following : 

A  little  health,  A  little  wealth, 

A  little  House  and  Fndom ; 
And  at  the  end  A  little  tiend, 

And  Uttle  cause  to  need  him. 

That  is,  of  course,  from  an  early  piece  of  printed 
Mrare. 

LESSONS  FROM  A  LEAF-SHAPED  DISH 

The  dealer  in  this  case  was  an  elderly  woman.  She 
went  to  a  sale  at  Christie's,  and  saw  a  leaf-shaped  dish 
put  up  to  auction.  Other  dealers  fought  shy  of  it, 
though  it  was  large,  elaborate,  perfect,  and  desirable 
in  itself.    "  Only  early  Continental,"  they  called  it. 

b  it  "Choliea"? — ^The  woman  thought  it  was 
"  Chelsea  "  or  "  Bow,"  and  bid  ten  shillings  for  it.  The 
other  dealers  "  let  her  have  it,"  as  they  said,  with  grins 
at  her  simpUcity.  She  took  it  to  her  shop  and  showed 
it  to  customers  who  were  accustomed  to  buy  "  Chelsea  " 
and  "  Bow."  One  and  all,  these  customers  also 
fought  shy  of  the  dish.  It  was  too  heavy  for  "  Chel- 
sea," they  said,  the  chocolate  edge  suggested  "  Bow," 
but  the  painting  was  too  foreign-like,  the  paste  was  not 
"  soft "  enough,  the  glaze  was  not  glassy  enough, 
and  so  forth.  She  was  asking  ten  pounds  for  it. 
"  Ridiculous  I  "  said  the  customers ;  "  wouldn't  have 
it  at  any  price."  The  woman  lost  faith  in  the  dish, 
and  sold  it  as  being  "  doubtful,"  for  a  pound. 
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She  sold  it  to  me.  "  Chelsea,  certainly  I  "  I  called 
it.  I  bought  it  in  the  daylight,  and  in  the  daylight  I 
showed  it  to  a  friend  of  mine,  who  is  a  super-excellent 
judge  of  porcelain.  He  said  it  was  not  Chelsea ;  he 
thought  it  might  be  "  early  German  "  ;  the  painting 
rather  suggested  "  Strasbourg."  I  began  to  lose  faith 
in  it  myself. 

Then  I  tried  afresh  test.  I  switched  on  the  electric 
light  and  held  the  dish  up  close  to  it,  between  the 
radiant  bulb  and  the  eye.  "  Look  I  it  is  Chelsea  I  " 
I  said,  with  pride.  For  there  were  the  Chelsea 
"  moons." 

ChelsMk  "  Moona."  —  Now,  what  are  Chelsea 
"  moons  "  ?  They  are  a  feature  of  the  china  made  at 
Chelsea  during  the  earlier  period  of  tlie  manufacture 
there,  a  period  which  extended  from  the  beginning 
until  the  year  1757.  The  late  Dr.  Diamond,  a  great 
connoisseur  in  his  day,  was  the  first  to  notice  that 
in  Chelsea  china  of  that  period  a  number  of  small, 
moon-like  discs  or  spots,  irregularly  placed,  show 
more  translucent  than  the  rest  of  the  material 
when  held  up  to  artificial  light.  The  paste  of  which 
the  china  was  made  contained  a  good  deal  of 
glass;  this  glass  was  not  perfectly  mixed  up  with 
the  other  materials  of  the  paste,  and  in  places  got 
clotted  together.  Result,  the  Chelsea  "  moons." 
Effect,  in  the  case  of  this  leaf-shaped  dish,  to  guaran- 
tee the  piece,  which  dealers  and  amateurs  alike  had 
rejected,  as  being  true  Chelsea  after  aU. 
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If  must  not  he  rappoMd,  however,  that  »U  Chebea 
china  shows  "  moons,"  or  that  pieces  which  otherwise 
bear  the  characteristics  of  Chelsea  ware  are,  if  moon- 
less, not  Chelsea  at  aU.  But  a  good  deal  of  "Chelsea" 
shows  the  "  moons,"  for  a  good  deal  of  "  Chelsea  "  was 
manufactured  during  the  earlier  period.  A  single 
year's  productions  during  that  period  occupied  a 
sixteen-days'  auction  sale.  The  auction  catalogue  in 
the  year  1736  contained  more  than  1,600  lots,  and 
more  than  6,500  pieces.  It  is  supposed  that  "  Chel- 
sea "  began  to  be  made  as  early  as  1740.  The  goat- 
and-bee  jug,  shown  on  page  137,  is  by  no  means  a 
'prentice  piece,  and  it  is  dated  1743,  as  is  seen  by 
the  mark  at  the  base.  Between  1743  (to  put  the 
beginning  at  the  latest)  and  1757,  a  great  number  of 
"  moony  "  pieces  must  have  been  made,  and  my  leaf- 
shaped  dish  is  certainly  one  of  them,  though  one 
of  my  correspondents  tells  me  he  has  found  "  moons  " 
in  Dresden  porcelain. 

Other  TwU  for  Eufy  ChelsM  Wa^.— Mr.  J.  F. 
Blacker,  in  his  fine  book  in  this  series,  gives  the  fol- 
lowing information  about  early  "  Chelsea  "  :  "  The 
paste  is  white,  inclined  to  cream-colour;  a  drop  of 
separated  or  skimmed  milk  dropped  upon  it  gives  an 
exactly  similar  colour.  In  the  paste  are  a  number  of 
dark  flecks  or  little  spots,  unequally  distributed, which 
are  evident  to  the  touch  when  the  fingers  are  passed 
over  it.  With  a  file  I  very  easily  cut  the  paste,  but 
not  with  the  point  of  a  penknife,  and,  when  I  nib  a 
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ftuftr-nail  igtiatt  it,  it  will  not  leave  •  marie  on  the 
naU.  To  the  tipa  o<  the  fingen  the  bate,  which  hat 
been  gnnmd,  it  smooth  and  toft.  So  the  patte  ii 
'  loft,'  but  not  to  '  soft '  a*  tome  EngUth  porcelain. 
The  body  it  thick  and  comparatively  heavy,  and  it  it 
chipped  with  eate.  The  chipt  fly  off  in  flakat,  which 
thowt  the  imperfectiont  of  the  materialt  uted,  the  daric 
fleck*  being  very  numeroot.    Upon  the  bate  are  three 
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'  tpur-markt,'  showing  the  points  on  which  it  waa 
tupported  in  the  kibi.  When  the  glaze  is  examined 
it  it  found  to  be  toft  and  easily  scratched  with  a  file. 
It  resemblet  thin  mill^  glass,  showing  numerous 
abrasions  where  it  has  been  rubbed  against  some 
harder  substance.  Black  or  dark  tpeckt  of  paste 
penetrate  through  some  of  the  glaze,  which  shows  in 
addition  several  tiny  pits  or  holes,  as  if  it  had  sunk  into 
irregular  depressions  of  the  paste  produced  in  firing. 
In  some  cases  the  painting  is  used  to  hide  some  defect 
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in  the  paste,  such  as  blisters,  or  even  lumps,  on  the 
plates  and  dishes." 

Now  that  is  the  way  to  understand  and  know  old 
porcelain. 

"  Maiked  all  orer."— To  the  accustomed  eye,  and 
the  instinct  which  comes  to  the  experienced  collector, 
a  true  piece,  though  unmarked  with  the  maker's  mark 
or  the  trade-mark,  is  "  marked  all  over."  And  not  till 
one  can  by  such  indices  as  those  recognise  an  un- 
marked piece  of  china  as  unerringly  as  though,  being 
genuine,  it  bore  the  mark,  does  one  become  a  judge  of 
old  china.  But  the  marks  are  valuable  indices,  and 
should  be  known  by  the  searchers  for  "  Chelsea." 

Chelsea  Maries. — The  goat-and-bee  jug  shows  the 
earliest-known  mark,  perhaps — at  any  rate,  the  earliest 
dated  mark.  The  smaller  of  the  two  sets  of  marks 
herewith  (pages  138,  139)  shows  the  earlier  Bow  and 
Chelsea  marks ;  the  larger  shows  the  later  anchor  marks, 
which  have  been  found,  so  far,  on  Bow  and  Chelsea 
china,  together  with  three  Chelsea-Derby  marks  (the 
D  and  anchor  and  the  anchor  and  crown),  and  one 
or  two  others  supposed  to  indicate  "  Bow  " 

In  the  fourth  line  of  the  larger  diagram  you  will  note, 
inserted  for  comparison,  the  anchor  mark  used  at 
Sceaux  and  the  anchor  mark  used  at  Venice.  The 
china  works  at  Sceaux  were  not  established  till  1750, 
at  least  five  years  after  the  Chelsea  works,  and,  though 
porcelain  may  have  been  made  at  Venice  as  early  as 
ijio,  the  anchor  mark  was  not  used  till  about  1765. 
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Neither  at  Sceaux  nor  Venice  was  the  anchor  mark  so 
neatly  painted,  or  painted  so  small,  as  at  Chelsea  and 
Bow.  The  double  anchors  side  by  side,  one  upside 
down,  is  a  Chelsea  mark.  The  anchor  and  sword,  or 
anchor  and  dagger,  is  usually  a  Bow  mark.  The  B 
and  anchor  is  a  Bow  mark.  But  in  distinguishing 
between  "  Chelsea  "  and  "  Bow,"  the  other  character- 
istics of  the  china  are  much  more  helpful  than  the 
marks. 


UNCOMMON  HINTS  ABOUT  "OLD  WORCESTER" 
For  a  long  time  past  "  Old  Worcester  "  has  been  the 
costliest  English  porcelain  in  the  market,  and  if  one 
confines  one's  search  to  marked  pieces,  or  the  more 
usual  kinds  of  pieces,  the  search  may  be  fruitless  for 
a  collector  with  only  a  Uttle  money  to  spend.  But 
listen :  "  Salt  spoon,  blue  painted ;  large  knife  and  fork, 
blue  painted ;  small  knife  and  fork,  blue  painted ; " 
how  few  collectors  would  expect  these  to  be  "old 
Worcester "  ?  Yet  old  Worcester  they  are.  They 
are  thus  described  in  the  "  Catalogue  of  a  Collection 
of  Worcester  Porcelain  in  the  Museum  at  the  Royal 
Porcelain  Works,"  1888.  And  again  :  "  Toy  teapot, 
blue  painted,  Chinese  flowers;  hand  candlestick, 
embossed,  blue-painted  flowers ;  cornucopia,  embossed, 
blue  painted;  strainer  (7J  ins.),  blue  print;  egg 
drainer  (3*  ins.),  painted  blue  Uly."  Most  of  these 
bear  no  mark,  but  they  are  all  old  Worcester,  and  other 
examples  of  them  are  lying  about,  unrecognised  be- 
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cause  marldeas,  and  abo  because  they  are  unusual 
forms,  not  those  which  dealers  and  collectors  are 
accustomed  to  see. 

Then,  again,  there  is  the  field  which  lack  of  know- 
edge  or  neglect  leaves  open.  I  called  at  a  house  one 
day  the  other  year,  and  in  the  drawing-room  I  saw,  on 
the  floor,  under  the  bottom  shelf  of  a  whatnot,  a  fine 
piece  of  old  blue-and-white  Worcester,  choke-full  of 
visitors'  cards.  It  was  a  large  lidless  soup-tureen, 
blue  painted  and  embossed,  and  unmarked.  I  ven- 
tured to  inquire  about  the  lid,  and  the  lid  was  found 
for  my  inspection.  The  whole  '  thing  was  perfect, 
except  for  a  slight  defect  in  the  pine-apple  knob  of 
the  Ud.  Then  I  noticed,  in  the  same  room,  another 
unmarked  piece  of  old  Worcester,  that  was  in  use  as  a 
watering-pot  for  the  plants  which  stood  in  jardiniires 
in  the  room.  It  was  the  fellow  to  the  piece  described 
in  the  Worcester  Museum  Catalogue  as  "  Teapot,  blue 
painted,  Chinese  landscape,  blue  balls." 

The  MaiUaw  Chances.— Few  collectors  ever  think 
of  hunting  for  old  Worcester  salt-spoons,  knife  and  fork 
handles,  toy  teaware,  bedroom  candlesticks,  kitchm 
strainers,  and  breakfast-table  drainers  that  are  lying 
about  unmarked.  No  marks  are  so  well  known  in  the 
trade,  even  to  the  minor  dealers  and  small  brokers,  as 
are  the  Worcester  crescent  and  the  Worcester  fretted 
square — the  square  mark,  as  they  call  it — and  anything 
with  a  Caughley  capital  C  on  it,  even,  will  be  vouched 
as  "  Worcester  "  to  you  in  such  shops.    What  baffles 
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the  deafen,  however,  is  a  piece  that  is  totally  tmp 
marked ;  and  it  is  just  tiiere  where  the  ctninoisseiir's 
lecognitioii  of  a  ware  by  its  other  features  can  come  in. 
The  things  which  can  be  done  in  that  way  still,  and 
with  many  wares,  seem  marvellous.  The  other  day 
a  fine  and  all-but-perfect  "  Leeds  "  flowerpot,  large, 
shapefy,  and  pale  green  all  over,  almost,  with  the 
characteristic  yellowish-green  Leeds  glaze,  stood  on  an 
outside  stall  within  hail  of  a  rich  residential  region  of 
London,  marked  "  4d.,"  amidst  a  miscellaneous  lot  of 
ugly  modem  crocks. 

How  many  collectors  know  that  Worcester  produced 
a  "  small  jar,  black  print  engraving  of  birds  "  ?  Or  a 
"  spoon-tray,  branch  handles,  black  print  engraving  of 
subject  called  '  L'Amour ' "  ?  These  are  not  the  lands 
of  Worcester  transfer  one  is  accustomed  to  see ;  but 
it  is  precisely  the  uncustomary  land  that  one  may 
most  hopefully  hunt  for,  armed  with  shillings.  Talking 
of  shillings,  I  am  reminded  that  tokens  for  a  shilling 
and  tokens  for  a  florin  were  made  at  the  old  Worcester 
factory.  They  were  transfer-printed  with  "  I  promise 
to  pay,"  etc.,  "W  Davis,  at  the  China  Works,"  on 
one  side,  and  embossed  with  "  W.P.L."  on  the  other. 
Hundreds,  if  not  thousands  of  them,  must  have  been 
turned  out  and  circulated ;  they  were  currency  between 
masters  and  men.  Probably  they  were  called  in,  re- 
deemed, and  then  destroyed,  most  of  them ;  but  some 
are  known  to  remain,  being  kept  in  museums  and 
coUections.    And  if  some,  why  not  others  ?    Collectors 
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ihould  keep  the  weather  eye  open  for  yellowish-white 
discs,  exactly  the  size  of  a  penny  or  of  a  halfpenny, 
respectively,  poorly  printed  in  worn  script  on  one  side 
and  bearing  W.P.L.  in  raised  capital  letters  on  the 
other. 

WhiU  WoK«rter.— A  book  which  Mr.  R.  W.  Binns, 
F.S.A.,  published  in  1877  contains  the  following 
passage :  "  In  the  possession  of  Mrs.  George  Barr 
is  a  dstem  or  elongated  punch-bowl  of  elegant  fonn, 
and  with  an  embossed  pattern  evidently  copied  from 
a  silver  model.  The  bftwl  is  white."  Few  of  us,  I 
suppose,  have  thought  'i  looking  for  white  Worcester, 
yet  I  dare  say  a  good  deal  of  it  still  exists,  catalogued 
in  collections  as  "  Oriental,"  probably,  for  the  earliest 
Worcester  china  might  pass  for  Chinese  with  anybody 
who  did  not  test  its  hardness. 

Soma  MiteellaBwiu  Hiatt.— Mr.  Binns  quite  fairly 
claimed  that  "  no  collector  has  ever  seen  a  piece  of  old 
Worcester  crated."  The  earUest  Worcester  cups  and 
saucers  are  plain  and  vury  small.  On  some  old  Wor- 
cester the  flsh-scale  pattern  was  embossed,  not  painted. 
The  bhie  transfer-printing  on  Worcester  tea-seis, 
particularly  that  pattern  which  includes  a  butterfly, 
was  much  counterfeited  in  "  Salopian  "  and  "  Coal> 
port."  The  most  valuable  of  "  Worcester  "  belongs  to 
the  Doctor  Wall  period ;  but  any  Worcester  porcelain 
made  before  the  year  1853  is  worth  acquiring. 

Th«  Marin  Hare  Givan.  and  a  Final  Hint— Here 
are  the  tsrpical  Worcester  marks  down  to  1837  {see 
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page  47).  The  larger  set  represents  the  "  Doctor 
Wall "  and  the  "  Flight  and  Ban  "  period ;  the  smaller 
set  represents  the  period  between  the  latter  and  the 
year  1852.  The  "  a  "  and  "  i  "  in  the  larger  set  repre- 
sent Worcester  copies  of  the  Dresden  and  Sivres  marks. 


OLD  COALPORT  PORCELAIN 

The  cturent  prices  for  fine  Chelsea,  Bow,  Derby, 
Worcester,  Lowestoft,  Bristol,  and  Plymouth  old 
china  are  so  high  that  a  collector  of  modest  means  may 
wisely  ask  himself  if  there  be  no  other  ware,  less  costly 
at  present,  which  will  repay  the  collecting.  One 
answer  to  that  query  is  "  Coalport."  Yes.  collect 
"  old  Coalport "  ;  but  be  sure  that  you  get  it.  For 
modem  "  Coalport "  is  marked  with  a  very  misleading 
marl,  indeed. 

With  no  intention  to  mislead,  of  course,  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  great  and  successful  works  still  flourish- 
mg  at  Coalport  have  adopted  the  mark  of  a  ro}ral  crown 
under  the  word  "  England,"  and  over  the  word  "  Coat- 
port."  Below  this  comes  the  date  "  1750,"  and  below 
that  come  the  words  "  Leadless  Glaze."  It  is  not 
everybody  who  knows  that  "  leadless  glaze  "  is  quite 
a  latter-day  humanitarian  invention,  to  avoid  the 
awful  ills  which  lead-poisoning  may  bring  upon  the 
potter.  Some  collectors  are  misled  by  the  date 
"  1750,"  and  take  a  modem  piece  of  Coalport  to  be  a 
hundred  and  sixty  years  old.     In  point  of  fact,  the 
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Cotlport  wofki  wove  iovidsd  ,i|i  1780,  not  in  lyjoi 
bttt  At  thtir  lovnider,  Jdtn  RoWi  afleif  tnb  buuBhinp 
the  Cmg^ilcy  woifci,  at  iriiich  he  had  been  an  tippna- 
tke,  and  the  Canghlqr  woAaaw*  founded  about  1750, 
that  date  has  been  ineflcpocatad  in  the  modem  CoaJ^ort 
tnde-matk.  HaU^gnoiant  dealen  often  rqiiwent 
tUa  dated  marie  at  anthwiticating  a  piece  aa  "old," 
and  do  it  hi  good  faith,  not  knowing  any  better.  In 
1875  the  modem  mark  was  "Coalport,  1750."  In 
1881  the  crown  was  placed  above  that.  In  1895 
"  Kngfamd  "  was  placed  above  the  ciown.  And  in 
1901  "LeadkM  Gbae"  was  aOiad,  nndemeath  aH 
The  modem  marks  are  in  dark  green. 

Th«  Old  Marin.— Here,  how«ver,  are  the  real 
"oU"  marks  used  at  Coa^rart,  which  was  abo  known 
as  CoalbnMA  Dale  and  Colebrook  Dale.  Sometimes 
Om  is,  alw,  hi  onder^ase  bhie,  "  C.  FOrt."  Another 
hiiciiptiao,  printed,  is  "John  Roee  and  Co.,  Cole- 
brook  Dale,  1850."  Some  (rid  Coalport  ware  waa 
marked  "  A.  B.  and  R.  P.  Daniell,  zao  New  Bond 
Street  and  x8  W^gnKwe  Street"  In  i8ao  Mr.  Roee 
received  the  gold  medal  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  and 
than  is  a  mark  of  that  date,  "Coa^Nirt  Improved 
Fdtqpar  Fondain  "  inside  a  laord  wreath,  and,  oot- 
iide.  "  Fstroniaed  by  the  Society  of  Arts.  The  gold 
medal  awarded  May  30,  iSao."  Further,  there  are 
the  marks  "J.  Rote  and  Co.,"  and"  J.  H.S.F."  In 
eaiily  pieces  the  Cai^ifey  marics  "  S  "  and  "  Sakpian  " 
wwc  continnwL     Tlw  iom  murk  icfon  to  ths  pro* 
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prietor'*  name,  of  coune,  and  the  S,  N,  and  C.  in  the 
cnrioni  ampenand-like  mark  stand  lor  "Coalport," 
"Salopian,"  and  "Nantgarw"  respectively,  the 
Salopian  and  Nantgarw  rights  and  connection  having 
been  purchased  by  Mr.  Rose ;  the  Nantgarw  purchase 
took  jiace  in  1823,  which  helps  to  date  Coalport  pieces 
marked  with  the  "  ampersand." 

ccc  sss,m 

^  <s>  «|:|« 

uunaunt  Am  cuimdt  luau. 

TIm  Modi  Marks.— John  Rose  was  not  much  ham. 
pered  by  scmples  in  business.  He  copied  the  wares  of 
other  factories  and  their  marks  as  well.  The  Dresden 
cros»«words  and  the  double  "  L  "  of  Sivres  may  be 
found  on  old  Coa^xtrt  ware.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  Sivres  ware  was  imitated  better  at  Coalport  than 
ever  it  was  elsewhere.  I  saw  the  other  day  a  fine 
jardiniire  in  soft  china,  turquoise  blue,  raised  and 
matted  gilding,  and  fine  [ncture-painting,  which  but 
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for  the  "  C  B  D  "  monogram  at  its  base  most  have 
passed  muster  anywhere  as  old  Sivres.  But  the 
Coalport  mock  marks,  when  they  exist,  are  ov*r  the 
glaze ;  the  original  marks  of  Dresden  and  Sivres 
are  under  the  glaze,  take  note. 

Tlw  Old  QualitiM.— The  Coalport  works  still  turn 
out  much  splendid  china,  uniform  in  quality;  old 
Coalport  varied  very  much.  The  earliest  Coalport 
paste  was  the  same  as  the  Salopian  paste,  which  much 
resembled  the  Doctor  Wall  period  Worcester  paste. 
Then  came  the  Coalport  paste,  made  after  the  sugges- 
tions of  William  Billingsley,  who  worked  at  Coalport, 
a  softer,  whiter,  more  glassy  and  translucent  product ; 
then,  after  183a,  another  "  body,"  with  bone-ash  in  it, 
at  first  grey  and  a  little  dull  and  then  very  hard, 
"  tight,"  and  brilliant.  This  is  practically  the  paste 
which  is  in  use  at  Coalport  to-day.  The  rich  "rose  du 
Barri  "  colour  was  an  old  speciality  of  Coalport ;  so 
also  was  a  fine  apple-green,  and  the  Sivres  turquoise. 
Coalport  continued  the  Caughley  "willow-pattern," 
china,  and  the  Coalport  blue  or  Broseley  dragon  pattern 
was  a  famous  ware.  Vases  decorated  in  Japanese 
style  were  made,  and  also  a  fine  shell  porcelain,  very 
scarce. 

Some  Prices. — Three  vases,  eight  "r  nine  inches 
high,  have  realised  £4  15s. ;  a  pair  ui  tureens  has 
brought  £15  15s. ;  a  dessert  service  has  been  bought 
for  £10  los. ;  and  £10  los.  has  been  paid  for  a 
small  Coalport  vase.    A  fine  Coalport  plate  (unmarked). 
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with  exquisite  fruit  decoration,  has  fetched  only  los. 
A  tea  service  has  been  sold  for  £7.  It  is  plain,  there- 
fore, that  bite  of  "  old  Coalport "  are  still  within  the 
capacity  of  moderate  purses,  and  it  will  not  be  un- 
wise to  secure  such  pieces  which,  at  moderate  figures, 
may  come  within  reach  ;  marked  pieces  are,  of  course, 
particularly  desirable  acquisitions. 

TIm  Coalport  Rose.— Unmarked  pieces  may  be 
known  by  a  peculiar  dead  whiteness,  a  scratchiness 
of  the  glaze,  a  high  degree  of  smoothness  where  the 
gUxe  is  not  scratched,  atid  the  floral  decoration.  When 
Wilham  BiUingsley  went  to  Coalport  (he  died  there, 
by  the  by,  at  "  a  little  house  on  the  Shifnal  road  "),  he 
taught  china-painters  his  way  of  painting  flowers,  but 
they  hardly  caught  it  correctly.  You  will  find  much 
old  Coalport  ware  that  is  "  painted  with  Billingsley's 
flowers  "  ;  the  knots  of  flowers,  the  sprayed-out  leaves, 
and  the  pink  rose ;  but  the  Coalport  rose  is  not  quite 
the  "  BiUingsley  rose."  The  Coalport  rose  is  a  little 
too  much  rounded  up  on  the  swell  of  it,  the  "  high 
light "  there  being  large  and  full ;  it  is  a  buioous  rose— 
too  bulbous,  a  bit  peony-like ;  it  is  too  t'ght  and  com- 
pact. But  it  is  a  capital  guide  to  the  Coalport  ware 
vrbax  you  know  the  rose  and  can  identify  it.  This 
method  of  identification  is  one  of  those  which  you 
will  not  find  referred  to  in  "  china  "  books ;  special 
experience  and  observation  find  you  out  a  method  like 
this  for  nearly  every  land  of  old  poicelain,  and  give 
hints  which  are  invaluable  to  those  who  can  take  and 
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appreciate  them.  Only  when  j^m  an  master  of  many 
teitt  such  aa  that  can  you  claim  to  be  an  expert  in 
old  china. 


BILLINCSLEY  CHINA 

Here  it  an  idea  for  a  collection :  collect  china  that 
William  Billingiley  painted,  or  made  and  painted,  or 
made  only,  or  caused  others  to  make  and  paint.  It 
would  include  Duesbury  porcebin  made  at  Derby, 
Pinxton  porcelain  decorated  at  Mansfield,  porcelain 
decorated  at  Torlcsey,  "  Barr,  Flight  and  Barr,"  and 
also  "  Chamberlain  "  ware  made  at  Worcester,  Nant- 
garw  porcelain,  Swansea  ware,  old  "Coalport," 
"Davenport,"  and  "  Spode."  William  Billingsley 
made  at  Nantgarw  the  finest  soft  porcelain  ever  made 
anywhere,  and  he  was  the  moat  accomplished  painter 
of  "flowers  from  the  life"  on  porcelain  that 
England,  or  Europe,  indeed,  ever  produced.  Seven 
"  Nantgarw  "  plates  of  his  painting  have  been  sold 
^"^  £97'  and  one  of  these  "  poems  in  porcelain  "  has 
fetched  as  much  as  £27  6s.  But  bits  of  BUlingsley 
porcelain  can  be  had  much  cheaper  than  that. 

Tha  Billingtley  Style.— I  possess  the  top  of  a 
pomade-pot  that  was  painted  by  Billingsley ;  it  cost 
me  6d.  For  6s.  6d.  I  have  bought  a  "  Billingsley  " 
style  late  Coalport  vase  twenty  inches  high.  The  Bil- 
lingsley style  is  unmistakable,  once  you  have  studied 
it.  Study  it  at  Cardiff  Museum  and  at  South  Kensing- 
ton, and  you  will  come  to  recognise  the  style  on  at 
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iMtt  MM  pieo*  o<  pocceUin  in  aloiMt  ev«fy  dealer's 
window.  For  at  Derby,  Worceiter,  Swaneea,  end 
Coalport  hie  (tyk  formed  •  "  Khool."  On  nuny  pagee 
of  the  old  pattem-bookf  that  uied  to  be  kept  in  the 
old  Derby  china  work*  are  written  the  wordi  "  To  be 
painted  with  BUUngdey't  flowert."  When  I  tuggeat  a 
collection  of  "  Billingiley  "  porcelain,  therefore,  I  mean 
a  collection  of  porcelain  made  or  painted  by  him,  or 
painted  by  somebody  elie  in  the  "  Billingiley  "  style. 
Some  of  his  imitators  caught  the  style  afanost  perfectly ; 
I  have  seen  Barr,  Flight  and  Barr  tea-things,  and  even 
Spode  cup*  and  saucers,  that  bloom  with  almost  a 
perfect  rqdica  of  the  famous  "  Billingsley  "  rose.  In 
1796,  when  Mr.  Duesbuiy's  London  agent  heard  that 
Billingdey  was  going  to  leave  the  china  works  at  Derby, 
he  wrote  to  the  proprietor,  urgently  recommending 
him  to  "  make  a  bargain  with  Mr.  Billingsley  for  him 
to  continue  with  you,  for  it  will  be  a  great  loss  to  k)se 
such  a  hand,  and  not  only  that,  but  his  going  into 
another  factory  will  put  them  in  the  way  of  doing 
flowers  in  the  same  way,  which  at  present  they  are 
entirely  ignorant  of."  Exactly.  When  Billingsley 
left  Derby  and  began  his  fugitive  travels,  he  began  to 
"put  them  in  the  way  of  doing  flowers  in  the  same 
way  "  at  Worcester,  Swansea,  Coalport,  and  elsewhere. 
Tk«  Billingsley  Wajr.— Now  what  was  the  "  same 
way  "  ?  I  can  best  explain  it  by  analogy.  The  ear- 
liest English  painters  in  water-colours  used  to  leave 
the  white  of  the  paper  untinted,  to  stand  for  the  high 
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lights,  but  Girtin  and  Nicholson,  and  others  who  came 
later,  used  to  "  wipe  out "  the  lights  with  a  little  water 
and  a  tiny  sponge.  When  you  "  wipe  out,"  as  artists 
call  it,  you  do  not  wipe  quite  all  the  colour  away,  and 
a  lovely  faint  tinge,  not  quite  white,  but  darkening  at 
its  edges  into  the  local  colour,  or  the  shadow,  remains. 
Just  so  was  William  Billingslcy  the  first  china-painter 
to  "  wipe  out "  the  lights.  If  you  look  at  flowers 
painted  before  he  began,  in  1775,  at  Derby — flowers 
painted  by  Frenchmen,  at  Chelsea  or  Bow,  for  instance 
— you  will  see  that  the  flowers  were  painted  round  the 
white  glaze  left  blank  where  the  Ughts  on  the  flowers 
were  intended.  But,  on  the  contrary,  the  surfaces  of 
"  BiUingsley  "  flowers  were  painted  all  over  first  of  all, 
and  then  (as  Mr.  Ward,  of  the  Cardiff  Art  Gallery, 
writes  in  an  excellent  monograph  on  BiUingsley  and 
Pardoe,  price  threepence)  "  the  Ughts  were  swept  out 
with  a  half-charged  brush,  thereby  producing  a  more 
deUcate  gradation  of  light  and  shade."  That  was 
the  BUlingsley  way,  and  it  became  popular ;  I  possess 
a  Staffordshire  earthenware  plate,  even,  that  is  decor- 
ated with  "  BiUingsley  "  flowers. 

The  Billincaley  Porcelains.— So  much  to  explain  his 
style  of  painting ;  but  he  was  a  maker  of  porcelain  as 
weU.  He  gave  up  his  post  as  painter  at  Derby  to  go 
elsewhere  and  make  china  as  weU  as  paint  it.  AU  the 
rest  of  his  life  he  was  a  wanderer,  a  kind  of  pilgrim 
towards  the  perfect  porcelain.  He  first  made  china 
at  Pinxton.    Pinxton  porcelain  is  heavy,  thick,  and 
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glossy,  often  decorated  with  the  forget-me-not  q>rig 
in  green  and  blue  and  gold,  and  often  (on  the  more 
important  pieces)  with  little  landscapes,  not  so  well 
painted  as  -those  on  old  "  Derby,"  but  in  the  same 
style.  The  china  Billingsley  made  at  Nantgarw  is 
lighter,  thinner,  and  whiter  than  the  Pinxton  ware. 
The  paste  and  glaze  of  "  Nantgarw  "  have  been  com- 
pared with  falling  snow,  a  clarified  silvery  fluid  just 
crystallised.  The  mark  is  "NANT-GARW,"  with 
"  CW  "  underneath  it.  The  porcelain  Billingsley  made 
at  Swansea  is  a  Uttle  stronger  than  the  Nantgarw  ware, 
but  both  are  exquisitely  translucent.  A  good  test  of 
translucency  in  china  is  to  hold  it  up,  r '^versed,  against 
a  moderate  light ;  if  the  form  and  outline  as  well  as  the 
shadow  of  the  fingers  you  press  against  the  back  of  the 
piece  of  china  show  through  to  the  front,  and,  above  all, 
if  you  can  see  the  colours  of  the  painting  through  from 
the  front  to  the  back  when  you  hold  the  china  up 
reversed,  then,  if  other  indications  correspond,  you  are 
holding  a  piece  of  Nantgarw  or  Swansea  china.  But 
I  must  add  that  early  Coalport  and  "Chamberlain 
Regent  Worcester  "  are  just  as  translucent,  or  ahnost 
so,  and  early  "Coalport"  was  often  painted  in  the 
Billmgsley  style. 

Wkwra  to  ■••  ^Mcimeiu  Bast— A  very  good  col- 
lection of  Nantgarw  and  Swansea  porcelain  is  always 
Ml  view  in  the  Cardiff  Art  Gallery.  It  suffers,  perhaps 
(as  nearly  every  collection  of  china  suffers),  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  beginning  collector,  by  presenting 
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only  fine  examples,  and  not  guiding  (me  very  much 
towards  these  more  ordinary  specimens  which  are  still 
open  to  be  coUected.  But  in  that  gallery  you  will 
see  a  moss-rose  painted  by  Billingsley,  and  a  landscape 
done  by  him  at  Mansfield,  a  little  in  the  "  Pinxton  " 
style.  What  Billingsley  did  at  Derby  can  be  seen  in 
the  Derby  Art  Gallery.  What  the  Billingsley  flower- 
style  was  when  copied  you  will  see  in  almost  any  set 
of  Bloor  Derby,  or  Barr.  Flight  and  Barr,  or  Spode 
tea-things  painted  with  flowers — I  mean  cups  and 
saucers  with  blue-and-gold  panels,  and  bunches  of 
flowers  in  the  white  "  reserves,"  and  often  roses  at 
the  bottom  of  the  cups,  inside  them. 

Billingsley  best  loved  the  rose  and  the  wild  rose, 
but  he  also  loved  the  tulip ;  and  the  auricula,  too,  he 
would  often  paint.  He  had  a  fondness  for  one  white 
rose,  or  at  any  rate  one  flower  of  a  dove-colour  grey,  in 
each  nosegay.  His  bouquets  throw  out  loose,  slight 
sprays,  and  the  leaves  are  darkish,  little-veined,  and 
vaguely  wa*hed-in.  It  is  however,  impossible  to  con- 
vey in  words  a  just  idea  of  what  his  style  of  flower- 
painting  really  was ;  the  thing  to  do  is  to  see  specimens, 
and  the  style  is  so  marked  and  attractive  that  yon 
cannot  miss  recognising  it  again  after  that.  What  are 
called  "  Spode  dusters "  on  ewers  and  basins  are 
really  imitations  of  Billingsley  flowers. 
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ROCKINGHAM  AND  STAFFORDSHIRE  FIGURES  AND 
COTTAGES 

When  the  ordinary  uninstnicted  dealer  or  small 
broker  gets  possession  of  a  rather  clumsy  small  china 
figure  or  group,  or  a  porcelain  money-box  or  pastille 
burner  or  night-light  shade  made  in  the  shape  of  a 
cottage,  he  calls  it  Rockingham ;  the  sins  of  Stafford- 
shire in  that  way,  circa  1830,  are  visited  upon  the  head 
of  the  Uttle  manufactory  which  existed  at  Swinton,  in 
Yorkshire,  from  1745  onward,  and  produced  china 
wares  from  1823  till  1842. 

I  do  not  say  that  china  figures,  groups,  and  cottages 
were  not  made  at  Rockrogham ;  they  were.  But, 
when  they  were,  they  were  finely  modelled,  in  a  bone- 
ash  paste  that  was  nearly  perfect  in  its  technique.  It 
is  true  that  the  Rockingham  porcelain  gUze  some- 
times crazed,  cracking  into  spidery  fine  lines  in  the 
oven,  and  that  there  are  certain  Rockingham  pieces 
which  bear  the  heraldic  gtifiin  mark,  and  yet  are  grey 
in  colour  and  warped  in  shape.  But,  generally  speak- 
ing, Rockingham  porcelain  cottages,  figures,  and  groups 
were  works  of  art,  done  in  extra  fine  porcelain ;  while 
the  figures,  groups,  and  cottages  which  the  smaller 
dealers  and  broken  try  to  sell  you  as  "  Rockingham  " 
are  neither  works  of  art  nor  good  in  material ;  the  only 
elements  of  value  of  any  kind  about  them  are  that 
they  are  "  old  "  and  "  quaint." 

OMness  and  quaintness  are  chaimi  in  themselves, 
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and  an  old  Staffordshire  porciUdn  group,  figure,  or 
cottage— porcelain,  mind  you,  not  earthenware— ao 
matter  how  small,  if  going  at  five  or  six  shillings,  is 
worth  acquiring  by  a  collector.  But,  I  pray  you,  do 
not  call  it  Rocldngham,  as  uninstructed  or  cunning 
dealers  do.  True  Rocldngham  ranks  with  some  of  the 
most  famous  old  English  porcelain ;  though,  as  it  did 
not  begin  to  be  made  till  long  after  Josiah  Spode 
had  killed  "  soft "  porcelain  with  his  felspar,  Rocking- 
ham porcelain  must  be  counted  as  "  hard." 

Trne  RoeUngham  Cotti«M,— The  Rockingham 
cottages  were  made  in  a  day  while  still  it  was  Jon  to«i  to 
bum  Oriental  spices  in  drawing-rooms  and  boudoirs ; 
the  little  china  houses  were  meant  to  be  used  as  pastile- 
bumen,  and  for  that  reason  were  usually  made  in  two 
parts,  the  roof  being  removable.  In  the  case  of  some 
—the  larger— cottages,  they  were  all  in  one  piece,  the 
fumes  from  the  pastille  rising  into  the  room  firongh 
the  chimneys ;  and  when  the  "  cottages  "  were  not 
cottages  but "  castles,"  the  pastille  sent  up  its  perfume 
through  the  towers  and  turrets.  The  "  castles  "  were 
usually  very  severe  and  inaccurate  erections,  in  what 
I  may  caU  the  "  Strawberry  HiU"  style  of  Gothic. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Rockingham  cottages  were  very 
pretty  Uttle  edifices  indeed,  with  Bow-like  flowers 
stuck  about  them,  and  with  fimy  wreaths  and  gariands 
of  leaves  and  flowerets,  so  minute  as  to  be  hardly 
characterised  a^  di*ferentuted,  rampi^  over  the 
tool  and  outli*^  ti»e  eaves  and  gables.    The  Kts  of 
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garden  round  the  bases  of  the  cottages  were  rendered 
by  washes  of  coloor,  apparently  "  grained  "  afterwards, 
as  decorators  "  grain  "  the  paint  on  doors ;  thewashesof 
colour  were  green  and  rich  brown.  Perhaps  the  best 
of  the  Rockingham  cottages  are  those  in  white  touched 
with  gold ;  the  gold  was  put  on  in  a  characteristic 
spriggy  style.  Rockingham  ware  was  seldom  marked, 
by  the  by. 

The  Staffordshire  Cottafes.— Such  were  the  Rock- 
ingham productions,  which  about  the  year  1830  various 
Stafiordshire  potters  set  themselves  to  imitate,  either 
in  porcelain  or  (more  often)  in  earthenware.  I  do  not 
know  that  any  earthenware  cottages  were  ever  turned 
out  at  the  Rockingham  pottery,  and  that  in  itself  would 
settle  whether  an  earthenware  cottage  can  be  Rocking- 
ham or  not.  But  when  the  Stafiordshire  imitation  was 
done  in  porcelain,  it  was  done  in  a  coarser,  greyer, 
and  heavier  porcelain  than  Rockingham  porcelain  ever 
could  be.  Staffordshire  cottages,  being  sold  to  people 
who  did  not  use  pastilles,  were  not  made  in  two  pieces, 
were  intended  for  more  prosaic  purposes,  and,  if  they 
sometimes  were  used  for  night-light  shelters,  they 
more  often  were  used  as  receptacles  for  coppers — 
savings-banks.  The  old  Staffordshire  savings-bank 
cottages,  with  the  slit  in  the  base  or  in  the  roof,  have 
been  forged  a  good  deal  lately,  and  not  one  in  six  of 
those  you  see  for  sale  is  more  than  six  years  old. 

The  RocldBghun  Fimres.— I  allow  that  in  later 
years  of  porcelain-snaking  at  Swintcm  some  very  heavy 
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and  dull  flguret  were  tamed  ont,  the  characteristic 
"  grained  "  green  and  brown  being  the  decoration  of 
their  bases  ;  but,  as  a  rule,  Rockingham  figures  were 
quite  well  modelled,  and  some  of  them  suggest  the 
highly  artistic  work  of  the  kind  that  Spengler  did  at 
Derby.  They  usually  had  a  curved  base,  like  Dresden 
figures.  Small  white  poodles  were  made  at  Rocldng- 
ham,  a  line  of  gold  running  along  the  base  of  the  plinth 
on  which  they  stood,  and  these  are  often  mistaken  for 
"  Derby ;  "  in  some  cases  the  poodles  are  in  a  sitting- 
up  and  begging  posture,  upon  <prcular  bases  which 
bear  the  gold  line.  There  were  also  rams,  their  wool 
being  wonderfully  rendered  in  the  Idnd  of  fuzzy  stuff 
which  was  used  as  wreaths  for  the  cottage.  Not  so 
very  many  fine  figures  were  ever  turned  out  at  Rock- 
ingham at  all,  and  practically  none  come  into  the 
market  cheaply. 

StaffbnIsUre  China  Fifuras.— Those  which  the 
dealers  offer  you  cheaply  as  Rockingham  are  Stafford- 
shire imitations ;  and  what  I  have  said  about  the  other 
imitations  above  stands  good  for  these  as  well.  A 
Staffordshire  china  figure,  which  a  dealer  called  Rock- 
ingham and  sold  for  five  shillings,  stands  before  me 
as  I  write.  It  is  crazed  and  cieamily  discoloured  all 
over;  it  is  the  figure  of  a  man  playing  a  kind  of 
clarionet ;  his  coat  and  vest  are  white,  touched  with 
imitation  Rockingham  gilding;  his  breeches  are 
yellow,  and  he  wears  the  characteristic  Rockingham 
white  hose  and  black  shoes.    A  "  spotted  dog  "—that 
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favourite  animal  among  Stafiordthire  potteries— sitt 
betide  him,  and  there  is  as  much  modelling  and  ex- 
pression in  the  face  of  the  dog  as  in  the  face  of  the  man, 
which  is,  practically,  none  at  all.  Three  httle  bits 
of  green  fuzzy  stuff  adorn  the  base,  which  has  no  gilt 
Une  around  it.  The  piece  is  perfect,  not  a  crack  or 
chip  in  it ;  it  is  old,  it  is  quaint,  it  is  perhaps  worth 
five  shillings— but  it  is  not  "  Rockingham." 

I  ought  to  say  that  Minton's  turned  out  some  ex- 
cellent Staffordshire  figures  in  white  china  in  those 
days,  however;  and  they  are  very  rare.  Minton's 
also  produced  some  excellent  white  china  cottages. 
Minton's  cottages  and  figures  may  be  knovm  by  a 
peculiar  soft  creaminess  and  a  certain  liberality  in 
size.  I  must  exempt  Minton's  work  of  these  kinds 
from  the  general  criticism  of  Staffordshire  figures  and 
cottages  which  I  make  above. 


THE  LOWESTOFT  ENIGMA 
No  English  porcelain  is  so  puzzling  and  speculative 
as  "Lowestoft."  Two  blue-and-white  plates  of  it 
were  sold  for  £7  the  other  day ;  ten  years  hence  they 
may  quite  probably  sell  for  £27.  For  "  Lowestoft " 
is  an  enigma,  into  which  research  has  only  just  begun ; 
not  until  1902,  a  centiuy  after  the  Lowestoft  works 
ceased  to  produce  porcelain,  did  we  get  possession  of 
the  very  rudiments  of  research  into  the  matter.  The 
old-china  cult  so  increases  in  this  country  that,  before 
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kng,  "  Lowestoft,"  because  of  its  mystery  and  rvity, 
may  qnite  well  become  to  wealthy  collectors  the  most 
attractive  of  all  old  chinas.  If  I  owned  much  fine 
"  Lowestoft  "  I  should  certainly  "  hold  on."  But  I 
am  referring  to  the  true  Lowestoft  ware,  mind  yon,  and 
to  that  alone. 

Tfco  Tm*  "  Lowasloft."— In  igoa  excavations  were 
made  at  the  malthonse  and  brewery  which  now  sur- 
round the  buildings  once  used  for  porcelain-making 
at  Lowestoft.  The  moulds,  fragments  of  china,  and 
other  indications  then  found  go  to  show,  and  indeed 
to  prove,  that  true  "  Lowestoft  "  wafs  soft-paste  china. 
The  glaze  of  the  glazed  white  fragments  unearthed  on 
the  spot  is  seen  to  have  a  bluish  tint,  like  that  of 
liquid  starch,  and  the  surface  to  be  perfectly  smooth, 
not  "chicken-skinned"  nor  "thumb-marked."  The 
moulds  unearthed  showed  embossed  and  fluted  patterns ; 
most  of  the  painted  bits  discovered  were  blue-and- 
white,  and  only  one  of  them  showed  anything  like  a 
"  Lowestoft  rose."  You  can  see  casts  from  them  at 
the  British  Museum.  Mr.  W.  Burton,  F.C.S.,  artist- 
potter  and  author,  writes  that  "the  recently  dis- 
covered moulds  show  us  that  many  of  the  pieces  [that 
must  have  been  made  there]  were  in  the  same  style 
as  those  made  at  Bow  and  Worcester,  for  we  have 
[moulds  for]  dessert-dishes  with  basket  patterns,  jugs 
with  overlapping  leaf  designs,  and  various  ribbed  and 
panelled  pieces,  such  as  were  well  known  at  Worcester, 
while  [moulds  for]  pieces  decorated  writh  embossed 
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pattem  in  low  icUef,  inch  m  we  have  noted  in  con- 
nectioii  witli  tlie  world  at  Bow,  alto  occur."  (I  have 
inierted  the  wordi  between  brackets,  in  order  to  make 
the  ttatementt  conveyed  in  that  quotation  more  plain.) 
Then  Mr.  Burton  goes  on,  tpealdng  now,  not  of  the 
moulds,  but  of  the  retoltant  porcelain :  "These  wares 
and  others  of  a  simpler  kind,  which  might  have 
emanated  from  any  eighteenth^entury  factory,  were 
decorated  with  simple  painting  in  underglaze  blue,  or 
with  decorations  in  enamel-colour  of  roses  and  ribbons ; 
and  in  these  latter  a  characteristic  rose-colour  appears 
which  is  atanost  identical  with  that  found  on  Chinese 
wares  «f  the  tame  period."  It  was  this  similarity  in 
coknir  which  led  to  Oriental  china  of  certain  kinds 
found  in  England  after  1760  being  called  "  Lowestoft." 
There  was  no  Lowestoft  factory  mark. 

Th«  Oriwital "  U»w«tloft."— Everybody  knows  the 
heraldic  porcelain,  the  plates  and  didies  with  coat-of- 
arms,  the  hebnet  milk-jugs,  and  so  forth,  which  many 
dealers  call  "  Lowestoft."  And  most  coUectois  now 
know  that  this  kind  of  ware  is  not  "  Lowestoft "  at 
all.  Pawnbrokers'  shops  are  full  of  modem  forgeries 
of  plates  and  vases  purporting  to  be  "  annoiial  Lowet- 
toft  "—a  forgery  of  a  mitconception,  that  is,  for  the 
originals  which  the  counterfeits  copy  were  Oriental 
and  not  English  at  all.  These  forgeries  usually  have 
a  thin  raised  b'.^.ding  pattern  in  white  enamel,  Uke 
pearly  vermicelli,  wreathing  the  heraldic  and  floral 
parts  of  the  decoration;    but,  although  the  moulds 
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found  at  Lowestoft  in  190a  io  bear  witaeM  to  on- 
boMed  ware,  none  of  them  are  to  ihaped  at  to  be  fitted 
to  iNroducc  tbat  railed  thin  kind  of  wreathing  at  alL 
The  plate*  and  diihei  and  hehnet  milk-jnga  called 
"armorial  Lowestoft"  are  usually  thick,  coarse, 
clumsy,  ugly,  pitted,  warped,  and  uneven,  the  surface 
resembling  "chicken-skin,"  and  showing  "thumb- 
marks,"  and  being  often  "  rippled  like  the  sea-sands  "  ; 
all  that,  however,  is  at  foreign  from  the  characteristics 
of  the  signed  and  dated  Lowestoft  soft  china-ware 
fxi«ti"e  in  c<dlections  at  from  the  broken  bits  of 
porcelain  dug  up  on  the  site  of  th^  old  factory.  More- 
over, apart  from  the  modem  forgeries,  there  is  in 
England  and  in  the  United  States  such  an  iminenie 
quantity  of  "  armorial"  that,  at  Ilr.  Solon  pdnts  out, 
the  little  Lowettoft  factory,  which  had  only  one  kiln, 
could  not  possibly  have  turned  out  a  hundredth  part 
of  it,  and  the  Uhi  ittelf  could  not  have  provided  hent 
enough  to  bake  any  but  "  toft  "  porcelain.  Never- 
thelesi,  there  must  have  been  tomething  which 
accounted  for  the  tradition  whidi  hat  given  to 
"  armorial "  porcelain,  hard  and  made  in  China,  the 
name  of  Lowestoft.    What  was  that  something  ? 

"  They  imported  the  white  Chinese  porcelain  and 
painted  it  up  at  Lowestoft,"  is  the  common  explana- 
tion, but  it  will  not  hold  water,  as  a  whole.  "  Here  and 
there  we  meet  with  bits  of  Chinese  porcelain  which 
have  been  imported  in  the  wkUe  and  decorated  or  gilt 
in  England,"  says  Profetsor  Church.    "  A  few  of  such 
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placet  m^r  have  been  pidnted  at  Lowestoft— mch  en 
•diiiiNioiiiiaUwecanMUelymake,"hegoeioa.    Bat 
that  iifrnt— '"«  cannot  explain  the  exittence  of  the 
many  table.*eto  bearing  the  armt  of  Ea»t  Anglian 
titled  famiUe*.    Probably  the  explanation  it  that  the 
proprietort  of  the  Lowettoft  China  Workt  acted  as 
agent!  and  facton  for  the  Dutch  Eatt  India  Company 
in  England.    At  that  date  the  Honourable  Eatt  India 
Company  alone  among  Englith  firmt  had  the  right  tc 
trade  with  the  Extreme  Orient,  and  most  of  the  armorial 
chma  in  England  wat  ordered  and  made  and  shipped 
from  Canton  through  the  H.E.I.C. ;  jntt  as  in  France 
armorial  china  it  now  known  by  the  name  of  ComptgnU 
itt  IndM.    Eatt  Anglian  peers,  baronets,   knightt, 
and  other  armigerout  persons  probably  preferred  to 
tend  their  commissions  to  Canton  through  the  local 
Lowestoft  works,  to  the  Dutch  East  IndU  Company, 
and  in  that  way  the  Oriental  porcelain  ordered  and 
factored  at  Lowestoft  would  come  to  be  known  as 
"  Lowestoft "  itself. 

TIm  Hard  English  "  Lawaslnft"— But  so  far  I  have 
only  discussed  a  part  of  the  enigma ;  there  exists  much 
"  hard  "  English-made  ware  decorated  with  the  Lowes- 
toft ribbon  and  roses  in  a  peculiar  tint  of  red,  and  with 
mandarins  that  no  heathen  Chinee  ever  painted- 
Occidental  mandarins  with  English  faces,  and  gaunt 
Umonoed  women—"  Long  Elizas,"  as  they  are  caUed 
in  the  trade.  In  the  dealers'  shops  this  variety  of  ware 
also   is   called   "  Lowestoft."     But   it   is   "  hard "  ; 
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though  English,  it  is  not  "Plymonth"  nor  "Bristol." 
What  is  it,  then  ?    Can  it  be  "  Lowestoft "  ? 

Mr.  J.  F.  Blacker,  in  his  book  in  this  series  on  "  Old 
English  China,"  says  that,  "althongh  Lowestoft  is 
harder  than  Bow  or  Chelsea,  it  is  decidedly  soft  to  the 
file."  But  this  rose  and  ribbon  and  mandarin  English 
china  is  often  quite  hard  indeed.  Two  handleless 
teacups  and  two  saucers  of  this  puzzling  ware  stand  on 
the  table  as  I  write ;  one  cup  is  marked,  the  other  is 
not ;  both  show  the  colours  and  pattern  which  that 
admirable  writer  on  ceramics.  Us.  ^.  T.  Sachs,  calls 
the  "  Lowestc't  ribbon  pattern."  He  thus  describes 
it :  "  The  extremely  decorative  ribbon  pattern,  with 
the  curves  of  the  ribbon,  which,  bear  in  mind,  is  innk, 
filled  in  alternatively  with  the  typical  Lowestoft  rose 
and  two  other  flowers  which  I  am  not  bold  enough  to 
name."  These  flowers,  by  the  by,  appear  abnost  to 
grow  out  of  the  ribbon,  which  might  almost  pass  for  a 
continuous  stalk.  Kr.  Sachs  goes  on :  "  The  ribbon 
is  not  confined  to  Lowestoft  productions  any  more 
than  is  the  rose,  but  that  particular  shape  of  ribbon 
in  that  particular  colour,  in  combination  with  the  other 
flowers  and  decorations  depicted,  belonged  only  to 
Lowestoft."  Eh  bien,  I  hesitate  very  much  to  criticise 
any  statement  by  such  a  true  connoisseur  as  Mr.  Sachs, 
but,  when  I  take  up  my  marked  cup  which  bears  that 
particular  decoration,  I  find  by  the  mark  that  un- 
mistakably it  was  enamelled  at  New  Hall. 

That  is,  I  think,  the  explanation  of  the  most  puzzling 
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part  of  the  Lowestoft  enigma :  the  EngUsh-made  hard 
"  Lowestoft "  is  really  "  New  Hall."  For  New  Hall, 
nymouth,  and  Bristol  alone  in  England  saw  the  making 
of  porcelain  that  was  hard. 


FRENCH  POTTERY  AND  PORCELAIN 
The  French  are  as  keen  after  old  French  porcelain 
and  pottery  as  the  English  are  after  English  earthen- 
ware and  china ;  but,  while  there  is  Uttle  knowledge 
of  the  English  wares  and  very  Kttle  store  of  them  in 
France,  in  England  a  good  deal  is  known  about  the 
French  wares,  and  a  good  deal  of  French  is  lying  about 
here,  waiting  to  be  picked  up.  It  is  difficult  to  pur- 
chase French  ware  cheaply  in  France,  but  not  hard  to 
purchase  it  cheaply  in  England.    For  instance— 

The  Hiuitiii»-hora  Marie— A  collector  saw  in  a 
suburban  dealer's  window  two  leaf-shaped  bon-bon 
dishes,  about  the  size  of  the  palm  of  one's  hand.  They 
were  lying  edgewise,  with  the  front  surface  dose 
against  the  pane.  They  were  decorated  in  the  Kaldye- 
mon  style,  sprays  or  branches  across  the  white,  com- 
Irining  the  jrine-twig,  the  bamboo,  and  the  plum,  in 
pale  red,  pale  blue,  and  a  yellow.  "  Know  what  they 
are  ?  "  said  the  dealer.  "  Yes,"  said  the  collector, 
"they  are  'Chantilly.'  They  will  have  a  hunting- 
horn  mark  in  red  at  the  back.  How  much  ?  "  The 
dealer  had  given  5s.  for  them,  the  collector  bought 
them  fnnn  him  for  £1  is.,  and,  some  time  after,  a 
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French  viritor  bought  them  bom  the  collector  ior^S- 
They  were  porcelain,  made  at  ChantUly  about  the  year 

1730. 

'Widow  Perrin"  and  " lUimoBg."— The  same 
collector  bought  ten  French  earthenware  plates  for 
as.  6d.  each,  and  an  eleventh  for  3s.  6d.,  from  a 
miscellaneous  furniture  shop  in  Hammersmith.  The 
eleventh  plate  he  sold  for  £2.  It  was  decorated  with 
a  beautifully  pencilled  outline  of  men  with  a  mule 
approaching  a  castle,  sUghtly  shaded  and  coloured; 
the  edge  of  the  plate  was  gilt,  and  sprigs  of  flowers 
adorned  the  lim.  It  had  been  made  at  the  pottery 
of  Veuve  Perrin,  at  Marseilles,  about  the  year  1760. 
The  combined  initials  VP  appear  on  this  kind  of  ware, 
in  black,  pink,  violet,  or  brown. 

The  ten  other  plates  were  the  work  of  the  Hannongs, 
as  Strasbourg,  about  1740-1770.  The  surface  was 
decorated  with  roses  and  tulips,  in  remarkable  purple- 
red  and  chrome-yellow  colours,  with  bottle-green 
leaves.  In  Paris  such  plates  sell  for  about  £1  ss.  each. 
The  letter  H  and  a  number,  usually  in  bluish-black, 
a^iear  outside  the  glaze  at  the  back.  Three  floral 
nrays,  at  regular  intervals,  decorate  the  rim. 

Note  that  on  Chantilly  china,  as  well  as  on  Marseilles 
and  Strasbourg  earthenware,  the  glaze  is  very  white, 
smooth,  and  tinny,  and  the  decoration  rests  on  it, 
sli^tly  sensible  to  the  touch,  as  though  encrusted. 
The  -ims  of  Marseilles  and  Strasbourg  plates  are 
hexagonal,  with  Uttle  dento  or  indentations  between 
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the  six  parts.    Sometimes  the  lims  are  edged  with 
chocolate  colour. 

TIm  BmI  ColleclioiM. — I  allow  that  you  do  not  see 
Chantilly  or  Marseilles  or  Strasbourg  ware  in  every 
dealer's  window  every  day.  But,  all  the  same,  chances 
to  acquire  it  come  to  the  collector  with  a  sharp  eye, 
who  knows  what  he  is  looking  for.  The  best  way  to 
know  it  is  to  study  it  in  the  Cluny  Museum,  at  Paris, 
or  at  the  Museum  at  Sivres.  The  best  collection  of 
it  in  England  is  at  the  Bowes  Museum,  at  Barnard 
Castle.  I  imagine  that  the  plates  bought  at  Hammer- 
smith had  been  brought  over  by  some  French  collector 
who  made  his  home  in  England,  and  at  his  death  they 
were  sold  with  the  other  household  effects  by  auction, 
nobody  being  present  who  knew  their  market  value  in 
France.  The  dealer  would  buy  the  eleven  plates  for 
5s.  or  6s.  The  collector  who  found  them  paid  £1  6s. 
for  them,  sold  one  for  £2,  got  the  rest  for  less  than 
nothing,  therefore,  and  has  in  them  a  property  worth 
at  least  £10. 

Don^  Trouble  about  Sivres.— Most  English  people, 
wh«i  they  think  of  French  porcelain,  think  of  "  S4vres," 
but  let  me  say  at  once  that  only  a  very  skilful  collector 
can  go  in  for  "  Sivres  "  at  any  price.  It  is  the  "  soft " 
Sivres  which  is  really  valuable,  and  there  is  so  much 
faked  stuff  about  that  any  "  hard  "  SAvres  is  a  very 
risky  purchase.  Seven  very  worn  "  soft "  Sivres 
pUtes  were  offered  for  sale  for  £6  8s.  the  other  day. 
But,  if  you  visk  to  study  Sivres  and  collect  it,  the 
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best  places  for  studying  it  in  England  are  the 
Wallace  CoHection,  at  Hertford  Hoose,  Manchester 
Square,  and  the  Bowes  Museum,  at  Barnard  Castle. 
Few  people  know  what  a  splendid  collection  of  French 
porcelain  and  pottery  John  Bowes  kit  to  the  District 
Council  of  the  Uttle  town  of  Barnard  Castle,  by  the  by ; 
about  4,000  peojde  there  collectively  own  a  museum 
and  endowments  worth  ;^oo,ooo. 

Rouen  Wai«. — ^A  friend  of  mine  bought  a  Rouen 
pilgrim-bottle  in  a  South  of  England  town  for  Qd. ; 
it  is  worth  £20.  Modem  Rouek  ware  is  poured 
upon  the  market,  but  "  old  Rouen "  is  scarce  and 
valuable.  The  best  place  to  study  it  is  at  the  Rouen 
Museum.  The  characteristic  decoration  of  Rouen 
ware  (always  earthenware)  is  scallops,  "  the  motifs  of 
which,"  Gamier  says,  "  were  borrowed  for  the  most 
part  from  stu&,  laces,  marquetry,  iron-work,  or  from 
tail-pieces  in  the  fine  books  of  the  period."  The 
period  was  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  and  the 
beginning  of  the  eif^teenth,  so  far  as  the  designs  are 
concerned;  but  the  potteries  flourished  most  from 
1750  to  1780.  "  Old  RoiMB  "  can  still  be  picked  up  in 
England  fairly  cbes^  sometimes,  though  it  is  scarce 
and  dear  in  France. 


OLD  ENCUSH  EARTHENWARE 

I  know  a  dignitary  of  a  northem  University  who 
coHects  old  Enj^h  earthenware  extensively,  hardly 
ever  refuses  to  buy  a  piece  wluch  disciiminating  dealers 
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take  to  him,  and  Une*  his  house  with  the  fine  (dd  ware, 
disidayed  upon  open  shelves.  But  he  declines  to 
spend  even  a  shilling  upon  old  English  china.  He  says, 
and  says  with  much  reason,  that  old  English  earthen- 
ware was  the  most  distinctively  English  of  all  our 
ceramic  productions,  and  the  best  and  most  original 
earthenware  ever  produced ;  while  old  English  china 
was,  on  the  contrary,  mainly  imitative  of  Oriental  and 
Dresden  and  French  porcelain.  He  says  also,  and 
with  much  reason,  that,  shilling  for  shilling,  you  can 
buy  better  value  in  old  earthenware  than  you  can  in 
old  china,  if  you  collect. 

The  Englidi  potters  in  the  seventeenth,  eighteenth, 
and  early  nineteenth  centuries  showed  amaring  fer- 
tility in  the  design  and  variety  of  their  wares.  There 
was  fitness  also.  The  delft  of  the  Dutch,  and  the 
faience  of  the  French  were  never  so  suitable  for  use 
as  the  tableware  made  by  Wedgwood  and  his  rivals  and 
successors  in  Staffordshire.  In  the  first  years  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  English-made  plates  and  dishes 
overran  all  Europe.  In  spite  of  Napoleonic  pro- 
hibitions, English  pottery  almost  ruined  the  French 
potters  by  its  entrance  and  competition.  As  I  write, 
I  have  before  me  a  soup-plate  which  I  bought  for  a 
franc  at  Montreoil-sur-Mer  a  few  years  ago.  It  belongs 
to  the  variety  of  earthenware  called  by  old  Josiah 
Wedgwood  "Queen's  ware,"  when  he  made  it  for 
Qneea  Charlotte's  dinner-table  in  1765.  This  particu- 
lar soiq^^te  is  decorated  in  anything  but  French 
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fii.Mnn  Two  fine  old  Ea^ish  gcntlemm.  in  the  top 
hats  which  woe  w<wn  even  daring  tport  at  the  period, 
are  fiihing  down  an  EngUah  stream,  top-booted.  But 
when  I  turn  the  plate  over  I  find  it  marked, "  cawiiy." 
The  fact  ia  that  the  tmiy  way  in  which  French  potten 
of  that  day  could  teU  their  waree  was  t  >  imitate  and 
forge  (io  to  speak)  the  wares  from  Stafiorishire. 
yf„gtM,  plates  were  "so  practical,'  as  the  French 
say.  They  so  exactly  fitted  into  each  other  that  a 
pile  of  them  could  be  carried  under  each  arm,  and  thdr 
surfaces  were  so  smooth  that  cleanliness  and  ease  in 
eating,  and  readiness  in  washing  them  were  the  result. 
So  that  French  potters  had  to  make  imitations,  and 
to  imitate  even  the  Ei«lish  decorations  of  the  plates. 

So  aOess  were  the  varieties  of  old  English  earthen- 
waie  that  quite  a  series  of  chapters  would  be  necessary 
to  docribe  the  powapal  sorts  alone.  1  can  merdy 
indicate  bete  the  sorts  mmt  desirable  to  collect. 

__  ,,.  ■      .«■  ■«-i-fc... ^"Slto"was 

a  creamy  laid  made  of  day  ««used  in  water.  It  was 
oiedfordecoratign:  (i)  washed  over  the  whole  surface; 
(a)  washed  over  the  whole  surface  and  then  a  design 
scratched  through :  (3)  dotted  or  trailed  on  to  the 
surface  in  design,  just  as  a  confcctiaaer  runs  Uquid 
sugarontowe*iii»<akes:  and  (4) -arMed  or  combed 
ow  the  surfatt,  sese^Umg  mtfUed  paver  inside  a 
,.  Wratham  sUpware  has  a  tad  body 
Twitk  white  slip  in  heavy  patcfciB.  which 
i  with  doiins  of  maahs,  fleuis-de-lys. 
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TOMttM,  and  croMM,  torrounded  tqr  radiatiiig  borders 
on  the  rim.  Toft  sBpware,  Ught,  bufl,  or  red  body, 
and  white  or  yellow  slip,  is  famous  aod  hunted  for. 

AiduMod-ETtt  DiakM  ol  the  SavmlMath  CwrtHT. 
—A  kind  of  deUt  was  made  at  Lambeth  and  dsewfcere 
In  En^and,  ako  at  Loughor  in  Walw.  Large  dishes 
were  the  articles  meat  frequently  made;  they  are 
ornamented  with  designs  referring  to  WlHam  and 
Mary,  the  Stuarts,  Holland,  and  the  poHtica  of  tke 
time.  (Mten  the  rim  is  marked  with  "  bh»  dashes." 
Adam  and  Eve  under  a  tree  are  William  and  Mary  of 
Orange,  and  the  tree  bears  ormtges,  not  apples.  I  own 
three  of  this  rare  series,  which  cost  me  7s.,  7s.  6d.,and 
las.  6d.  respectively ;  they  would  be  worth  six  times 
that  money  at  a  good  auction  sale. 

Uvwpool  TUm  Mid  Bttwk.— Earty  in  the  ei|^teeath 
century,  Shaw,  Pennington,  Barnes,  etc.,  made  and 
ornamented  delft  at  Liverpool,  wall-tiles,  representing 
actors  and  actresses,  Msop'a  fables,  etc.  The  ware 
has  a  bluish  tinge,  and  is  printed  or  painted  in  bhiish- 
bkck,  or  rich  blue,  or  purple.  The  Liverpool  punch- 
bowls and  druggists'  jars  are  also  much  sought  after. 
SlonmwT*  of  tiM  8«vmite«Bth  Caataiy .— The  most 
famous  of  this  stoneware  is  Dwight's,  made  at  Fulham 
about  1670-1700.  It  can  be  known  best  by  studying 
the  fine  examples  in  the  British  Museum.  Similar 
stoneware,  but  brown,  not  grey,  was  made  at  Fulham, 
Bristol,  Chesterfield,  and  Braasptaa.  Nottin^iam 
brown  stoaeware  (bear-jugs  and  pitchers)  is  famous. 
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Sdl-Gbaa.— S»lt-gUw  wue  it,  periutp*,  the  mo«t 
•ought  ait«r  and  valnaUe  of  all.  It  b  a  thin  white 
•tooewaie,  glased  by  caldned  talt.  At  the  British 
llweum  and  South  Kensington  you  may  study  it. 
Plates  and  dishes  lavishly  ornamented  in  low  relief 
may  still  be  bought  for  los.  to  3m.  But  the  teapots 
and  cream-Jugs,  whether  plain  greyish-white,  or  in 
enamel  coloun,  are  rather  costly. 

One  exceptional  salt-glaze  teapot  was  recently  sold 
for  £70.  You  may  know  true  salt-ghue  from  later 
Stafiordshire  imitations  by  this:  "Its  glaze  is  un- 
mistakable, being  characterised  by  miilute  depressicHis 
which  give  it  the  appearance  of  a  piece  of  fine  leather 
or  the  sldn  of  an  orange,"  says  Professor  Church. 
"  This  glaze  varies  in  '  grain '  within  wide  limits  even 
on  the  different  parts  of  a  single  piece,"  and  it  has  an 
"  exquisite  hali-gloss." 

WliMdon  Wai«.— This  is  "  fine  hard  ware  of  various 
cotours,  with  appUed  omaments  in  pipeclay,  and  a 
dear  lead  glaze."  Often  it  is  marbled,  like  agate; 
or  "clouded,"  with  dabs  of  purplish-brown,  green, 
blue,  and  yellow,  the  colours  then  running  in  streaks. 

EartlMnwara  Statuattas  and  Toby  Jogs.— The  chim- 
ney ornament  figures  made  by  the  Woods,  Whieldon, 
Walton,  etc.,  in  Stafiordshire,  a  centaiy  i\go  or  so, 
depend  for  their  value  on  marks,  or  on  artistic  model- 
ling. Later  and  coarser  Stafiordshire  figures  and 
groups  are  unworthy  of  a  collector's  attentimi,  as  a 
rule.    "  Toby  "  jugs  are  in  great  demand. 
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OLD  ENGLISH  EARTHENWARE        i8i 

W«»«.— A  yellowish,  extremely  light-weight, 
delicate,  incised,  pierced,  or  relievo  ware,  sometimes 
transfer-printed  in  red  or  black,  and  sometimes 
painted,  the  jugs  and  teapots  and  cups  with  twisted 
handles ;  it  is  greatly  sought  after.  {See  the  chapter 
on  this.) 
Wedgwood  Www. — ^The  cream  or  Queen's  ware  is 
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often  prized,  but  the  lavender-and-white,  or  pink, 
sage  gieen,  dark  blue,  and  yellow  "  jasper "  pro- 
ductions with  white  reliefs,  marked  "Wedgwood" 
(sM  the  chapters  on  these)  and  nothing  more,  are  the 
specimens  most  in  demand. 

Willow  Pattern. — Plates  and  dishes  of  willow-pattern 
earthenware  should  be  Minton,  Salopian,  Spode, 
Adams,  Leeds,  or  Swansea  to  be  valuable. 
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TOBY  juca 
I  went  into  a  dealer's  shop  and  found  him  unpacking 
two  crates  of  Toby  jugs,  just  imported  from  France 
and  Holland  vid  Hatton  Garden.  The  crate  from 
Holland  contained  blue-and-white  delft  Tobies,  a 
variety  which,  in  the  real  thing,  hardly  exists  at 
aU  I  But  they  would  seU.  the  dealer  told  me.  We 
were  quite  acquaintances,  the  dealer  and  I.  and  he 
was  even  good  enough  to  show  me  the  invoices  for 
the  crates  of  forgeries.  A  spurious  ",Toby."  bought 
by  the  crateful,  cost  him  about  is.  lod.,  and  his  lowest 
price  for  one  to  a  customer  would  be  5s.  "  And  cheap 
at  that."  said  he.  "  It  gives  'em  just  the  same  pleasure 
as  the  real."  He  had  the  real  thing  in  his  shop,  how- 
ever; one  example  of  it.  It  was  a  Rockingham 
"  Toby,"  more  of  a  coftee-pot  thai,  a  jug.  and  his  price 
was  £a  for  that. 

How  to  Know  the  ReJ  Thiii».— About  the  best 
tests  of  age  in  any  old  lead-glazed  ware  are  discolora- 
tion and  iridescence.  Lead-glaze  on  old  "Derby" 
china,  for  instance,  veins  the  surface  with  brown  lines 
due  to  discoloration.  Lead-glaze  on  old  pottery 
shows  similarly  brown  on  white  ware,  and  on  brown  or 
dark<oloured  surfaces  it  shows  iridescent— rainbow 
colours  darkened  by  the  under  hues.  This  iridescence 
U  particularly  a  feature  in  Whieldon  ware  and  old 
"  Rockingham  "  pottery.  You  must  be  careful  not 
to  mistake  for  the  brown  veining  which  I  have  just 
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mentioned  that  "  crazing,"  or  cracldng,  of  the  glaze, 
which  is  due,  not  to  the  action  of  air  and  light,  but  too 
bad  "  firing."  Nothing  is  easier  for  the  forger  to  do 
than  to  "  craze  "  his  ware,  and  you  will  hardly  examine 
a  single  brand-new  "Toby"  without  finding  it 
"  crazed "  somewhere  or  other.  Ochre  rubbed  into 
these  minute  cracks  gives  the  aged  appearance  very 


nearly.  Iridescence  is  thereforeSthe  better  test  of  the 
two. 

Another  useful  hint  is  to  wet  and  rub  some  of  the 
most  highly  coloured  parts  of  the  surface.  In  some 
forgeries  the  haste  and  wholesale  cheapness  are  such 
that  the  forgers  do  not  even  "  fire  "  the  jugs  again 
after  they  have  painted  the  most  salient  parts  of  them, 
and  sometimes  the  colour  will  come  ofi  upon  a  moist* 
ened  b— vdkerchief. 

At  '  ."ther,  in  the  shams  the  colouring  is  crude ; 
it  has  uo  depth  nor  richness,  it  has  not  had  time  to 
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sink  in  and  show  up  through  the  glaze  ;  and  it  is  not 
good  colour,  but  dirty,  smudgily  put  on,  and  badly 
mixed  to  begin  with.  The  great  potters  who  first 
made  Toby  jugs — Whieldon,  Enoch  Wood,  Voyei,  and 
Walton — knew  by  long  experience  and  consummate 
practical  skill  which  colours  and  what  combinations 
of  colours  would  "  stand  the  fire  "  and  come  out  shining 
and  comely. 

Of  course,  in  examining  a  "  Toby  "  with  a  view  to 
buying  it,  you  will  look  for  the  abrasions,  chippings, 
and  other  such  marks  of  wear  and  tear,  but  those  are 
jxist  the  apparent  marks  of  genuineness  which  a  forger 
can  most  readily  produce.  The  forgers,  when  they 
wish  to  turn  out  a  specially  good  "  fake,"  let  beer 
simmer  in  their  brand-new  jugs  on  the  hob  for  days 
together,  and  often  bury  their  brand-new  jugs,  wrapped 
up  in  raw  hides,  for  weeks  in  garden  soil.  \  file  and 
a  piece  of  emery-paper,  used  skilftilly,  can  produce 
abrasions  which  look  like  the  effects  of  age  and  use, 
and  a  judicious  tap  with  a  hammer  will  produce  a 
crack  or  a  chip  that  does  not  injure  the  jug  essentially, 
while  it  gives  an  apparent  mark  of  old  age. 

Kindt  of  Tobiea. — ^The  original  Toby  jug  is  said  by 
tradition  to  have  reproduced  the  form  and  features  of 


Old  Toby  Fbilpot,  as  thirsty  a  soul 

As  e'er  drank  a  bottle  or  iathomed  a  bowl. 

But  it  is  quite  as  likely  that  a  "  Toby  "  is  a  modifi- 
cation of  a  "  Bellarmine,"  those  stoneware  sixteenth 
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and  seventeenth  century  wine-flasks  with  the  mask 
of  a  bearded  man  under  the  rim  of  the  neck  ;  Bartman 
(bearded  man)  is  their  German  name.  Not  till  the 
early  eighteenth  century,  however  (to  judge  by 
costume),  did  the  English  Toby  jug  develop.  The 
typical  "  Toby  "  represents  a  short,  fat  old  fellow  with 
a  jug  of  ale  on  his  knee ;  he  usually  wears  a  three-' 
cornered  hat.  "  The  Old  English  Gentleman  "  variety 
has  a  refined  face,  though  he  holds  a  jug  in  one  hand, 
and  a  glass  in  the  other.  The  "  Snuff-taker  "  is  very 
paunchy,  and  bends  his  head  over  his  "mull";  he 
usually  came  from  the  Rockingham  pottery.  The 
"  John  Bull "  in  some  cases  holds  one  arm  akimbo 
for  a  handle  and  the  other  uplifted  for  a  spout ;  in 
others  he  is  as  represented  on  page  189.  The  ''  Simple 
Simon  "  looks  the  part,  and  squats  somewhat,  tailor- 
fasnion.  The  "  Sailor  "  is  seated  on  a  chest  marked 
"  Dollars."  The  "  Postboy  "  is  astride  a  barrel.  The 
"  Hearty  Good  Fellow,"  a  smiling  and  gentlemanly 
Toby,  holds  jug  and  pipe,  and  his  title  is  written  at 
the  base  of  the  jug.  There  is  a  "  Nelson  "  Toby,  and 
a  "  Napoleon  "  Toby,  a  "  Frederick  the  Great "  Toby 
(sometimes  named  the  "Prussian  Hussar"),  and  a 
"  Monk  "  Toby  with  hands  clasped  on  the  front  of 
his  gaberdine.  The  "  Watchman  "  holds  a  lantern ; 
"  Lord  Howe,"  red-coated,  sits  upon  a  chest ;  the 
"  Squire  "  occupies  a  three-cornered  chair ;  the  "  Con- 
vict" wears  the  broad-arrow;  the  "Woman"  is  a 
female  Toby  in  Rockingham  brown  ware ;  "  Stingo  " 
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is  a  young  man  Toby;  the  "Gennan"  holds  a  Wg 
pipe  and  a  money-bag.  And  there  are  many  miniature 
Tobies,  less  than  four  inches  tall.  "  Toby's  wife  "  » 
ten  inches  high,  and  represents  a  seated  woman  who 
wears  a  taU  mob-cap.  Owners  ol  Tobies  may  find  this 
Ust  useful,  in  recognising  and  naming  the  variety  they 
possess;  but  I  fear  the  list  is  not  quite  complete. 
There  is  at  least  one  blue-and-white  Toby-delftUh  in 
appearance ;  he  holds  no  jug,  and  he  wears  a  flat 
beaver  hat. 

Tobies'  Value.— In   1903   a  genuine  Toby  from 
Staffordshire,  attired  in  a  purple  coat,  green  waistcoat, 
yeUow  knee-breeches,  and  white  stockings,  fetched 
£3   by   auction.    A   marked   Davenport   Toby   has 
been  sold  for  £2  as.     The  ordinary  Staffordshire 
coloured  Toby  is  worth  about  £3-    The  ordinary 
Rockingham  Toby  is  worth  about  £».    The  Stafford- 
shire brown  ToWes,  imitating  Rockingham,  are  worth 
US.    A  Whiddon  Toby,  in  green  and  buff  glaze,  is 
worth  £7.    A  "  Voye»  "  Toby,  highly  modelled  and 
coloured,  would  be  worth  £10  los.    The  value  of  a 
Toby  is  considerably  enhanced  if  he  stiU  possess  his 
hat.    The  hat  in  a  Udded  Toby  is  not  only  the  Ud,  but 
a  cup-like  vessel  for  drinking  from.    The  idea  was  to 
pour  the  contents  of  Toby  into  Toby's  hat,  a  drink 

at  a  time. 

Other  Tobiefc— There  are  many  " Toby  "  te-pots, 
salt-cellars,  mustard-pots,  pepper-casters,  inkpott,  and 
mugs,  much  counterfeited.    Often  Toby's  head  alone 
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fann*  the  mug.  And  then  *n  biographical  Tobiet, 
which  pniport  to  be  portrait*  01  Nebon,  WelBngton, 
Howe,  Duncan,  Jervis,  General  Hill,  the  Duke  oi 
York,  and  so  forth ;  theie  are  often  named  on  the 
base.  Sometimes  the  name  of  the  first  owner  of  the 
jug  is  painted  on  it ;  sometimes  the  jug  is  dated ;  but 
iddom  do  Tobies  bear  the  maker's  mark. 

Tka  Dacoralioii  •!  Tobf.— The  same  model  and  the 
same  mould  served  to  turn  out  Tobies,  who  were  each 


decorated  in  difierent  ways,  tht  colour  of  the  coat 
of  one  being  used  for  the  colour  of  the  breeches  of  the 
other,  and  so  forth.  In  fact,  one  of  the  charms  of 
Toby  collecting  is  the  great  variety  of  Toby ;  thou^ 
he  is  not  so  numerous  that  a  complete  collection  of 
him  cannot  be  got  togeth^v  without  overweening  cost. 
It  should  be  added,  however,  that  he  gets  rarer  and 
costlier  every  day.  He  is  a  great  favourite  in  i^ 
United  States,  and  frequently  emigrates  about  the 
m<mth  of  October. 
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WEDCWOOD  MARKS  AND  INDICES 
"  Wedgwood  "  if  the  cUel  ^ory  of  Englbh  earthen- 
ware, and  Jodah  Wedgwood  was  perhape  the  greateat 
fignie  in  all  the  history  of  induttrial  art.    He  was  as 
much  a  prince  among  potten  as  was  Paliwy  or  DelU 
RobUa.    So  famous  did  he  make  Wedgwood  earthen- 
ware that  there  if  a  tendency  among  collectors  to 
suppose  that  any  bit  of  "  Wedgwood  "  is  immensely 
valuable.    But  that  is  a  mistake.    In  the  auction 
rooin  it  itoU  Wedgwood  that  sells,  and  thefii^  pieces 
onh'  which  seU  for  Urge  sums.    Now,   how  may 
"  Old  Wedgwood  "  be  known  ?    For  the  great  firm  of 
Jodah   Wedgwood  4    Sons,  Limited,    is   busily  in 
existence  to-day,  and  "Wedgwood's"  has  been  a 
prominent  feature  of  the  Pottery  District  since  1760. 
On  •  Wodfwood  PlMpio.— I  rejoiced  when  I  bought 
the  other  day  an  old  Wedgwood  portrait-plaque  of 
Nelson  for  fifteen  shillings.    I  touched  it;  it  had  the 
"  firmness  of  grain,"  the  "  dense  ivory-Kke  surface, 
neither  dry  and  chalky-looking  on  the  one  hand,  nor 
of  waxy  smoothness  on  the  other,"  which  Professor 
Church  describes.    I  knew  that  "  some  of  the  modem 
pieces  of  Wedgwood,  and  many  of  the  productions  of 
Josiah  Wedgwood's  contemporaries   and  immediate 
succMSors  and  imitators,  can  scarcely  be  distinguished 
from  the  old  work,"  as  Professor  Church  s»ys,  also. 
But  I  knew  that  there  are  "slight  differences  of 
tint,  treatment,  and  finish"  by  which  the  old  ware 
can  be  known. 
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So  I  looked  at  the  plaque  very  carefully.  The 
lavender-blue  of  the  background  was  slightly  paler 
than  Wedgwood  of 
the  same  colour  made 
in  the  nineteenth 
century,  but  not  so 
pale  with  a  greenish 
hue,  nor  so  dark 
with  a  purplish  hue, 
as  the  ware  which 
Turner,  in  1780,  or 
Adams,  was  imita- 
tively  making.  The 
white  of  the  portrait 
bust,  raisedin  basso- 
relievo,  b  a  warmer 
and  more  ivory-like 
white  than  the  newer 
ware  can  show,  re- 
veals very  slightly 
the  backgroimd  blue 
through  it,  and  has 
the  most  exquisite 
smooth  but  not  glazy 
surface,  a  little  re- 
se  mbling  the 
"smeared  "  variety  of "  Derby  biscuit."  I  measured  the 
oval  plaque ;  it  was  5^  in.  by  4  in.  Then  I  turned  it  over. 
Stamped  deeply  and  clearly  was  the  word  wedgwood 
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in  small  capitals,  and  below  that,  at  some  distance, 
the  word  NEtsoN.  There  was  no  second  e  in  the  mark 
—it  did  not  read  wedgewood,  as  certain  colourable 
imitations  do.  There  were  no  other  letters,  such  as  A 
or  V  or  J,  stamped  in  the  paste ;  and,  although  such 
smaU  marks,  indicating  the  workman,  are  singly  found 
on  old  Wedgwood,  the  systematic  use  of  three  such 
letters  did  not  begin  tiU  about  1845,  long  after  the 
period  of  true  "  Old  Wedgwood."  In  every  respect, 
so  far,  my  portrait-plaque  showed^  itself  to  be  oM. 
Then  I  compared  dates.  The  portrait  shows  Nelson's 
empty  right  sleeve,  though  the  face  is  still  full,  young, 
and  not  haggard.  Now,  Nelson  lost  his  arm  at  Santa 
Cruz,  when  he  was  thirty-nine  years  old;  when  he 
was  rear-admiral,  and  already  in  the  possession  of 
fame  and  glory.  On  the  portrait-plaque  he  wears  the 
rear-admiral's  uniform  and  the  collar  and  star  of  his 
Order.  The  plaque  may  thus  be  conjecturally  dated 
at  not  earher  and  Kttle  later  than  1798. 

But  Josiah  Wedgwood  died  January  3rd.  1795-  So 
that  my  plaque  is  "  Old  Wedgwood,"  but  not  the  oldest, 
and  not  "  Josiah  "  Wedgwood.  It  is  worth  a  good 
deal  more  than  fifteen  shillings,  both  in  itself  and 
becanse  it  is  a  contemporary  Nelson  portrait.  Not 
because  of  itself,  or  because  /  possess  it,  have  I  devoted 
this  space  to  discussing  it,  but  because  this  specimen  of 
analysis  and  testing  may  be  helpful  to  readers  as  an- 
example  of  how  one  may  scientifically  consider  a  piece 
of  old  pottery  or  china. 
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The  OldMt  Matin.— Again  I  tiun  to  the  admirable 
^hteenpenny  book  on  "  English  Earthenware  "  (pro- 
vable at  the  South  Kensington  Museum  for  a  shilling) 
.<hich  was  written  by  Professor  Church.  "  The  main 
mark  is  the  name  Wedgwood  impressed  in  the  paste 
before  firing.  The  size  of  the  letters  varied  much — 
from  i  to  ^  of  an  inch  in  height.  Occasionally  the 
initial  letter  only  was  a  capital  letter. 

"  WEDGWOOD,  WEDGWOOD,  wbdowooo, 
"Wedgwood,  wt^noa. 

"  During  the  partnership  with  Bentley  his  name  was 
conjoined  with  that  of  Wedgwood,  in  similar  type  to 
WEDGWOOD      .  ,  ,  . 

the  above,  thus  .  An  early  mark  previous 

8c  BENTLEV. 

to  1766  consisted  of  the  name  Wedgwood  with  each 
letter  separately  stamped  and  not  exactly  in  a  line. 
An  early  partnership  mark  consists  of  the  names  in  a 
circle ;  in  the  later  ones  the  word  etbusia  is  added, 
with  an  inner  and  outer  ring.  The  mark  josiar 
WEDGWOOD  with  a  date  under  (as  Feb.  2, 1805)  belongs 
to  the  time  when  the  works  were  carried  on  by  the  son 
of  the  founder.  The  O  in  the  older  stamp  was  always 
wide ;  in  most  of  the  later  ones  it  is  narrower.  The  marks 
WEDGEWOOD  and  WBDGBWOOD  &  CO.  do  not  belong  to 
the  Etruria  works  .  .  .  H,°,  and  3  (workmen's  marks) 
occur  (mly  on  small  fine  cameos  of  the  best  time." 

TIm  Marin  siiica  IMS.— In  Josiah's  day,  as  now, 
large  quantities  of  Wedgwood  ware  were  turned  out 
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for  table  use  which  did  not  asjnre  to  be  considered  fine 
art  pottery.  But  even  now,  as  then,  of  course,  Wedg- 
wood fine-art  ware  is  made.  I  fear  the  old  secret  is 
partly  lost,  or  the  old  qualities  of  clay  are  not  used 
now,  but,  nevertheless,  the  finest  of  modem  Wedgwood 
ware  will  tj  sought  after  by  collectors  some  day. 
Messrs.  Wedgwood  &  Sons  have  lately  written  me  about 
their  "  system  of  marking  wares,  so  that  the  stamp  can 
approximately  date  the  ware  or  mark  up  to  the  present 
time,"  as  follows :  ' 

"  A  piece  of  ours  has  three  letters  stamped  on  the 
back  in  close  proximity."  (This  is,  of  course,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  name-mark  wedgwood,  to  which,  from 
1891  onward,  the  word  England  has  been  added.) 
"  The  first  two  letters  are  the  private  mark  of  the 
maker,  the  last  letter  represents  the  year.  We  go 
through  the  alphabet  from  A  to  Z,  taking  a  letter  for 
each  year,  and  when  Z  is  reached  we  start  the  alphabet 
again.  We  are  now  going  through  the  alphabet  for 
the  third  time  since  this  system  of  marking  has  been 
in  vogue,  and  we  have  reached  the  Utter  J.  We  have 
lately  realised,  however,  that  this  system  b  imperfect, 
as  this  letter  J  may  stand  for  1907,  1881,  or  1855,  and 
accordingly  we  have  rearranged  matters,  giving  the 
maker  one  letter  only  (the  second  one),  saving  the 
third  letter  to  represent  the  year  as  heretofore,  but 
altering  the  first  letter  to  a  figure  (now  3).  When  the 
alphabet  is  exhausted  it  will  be  repeated,  but  the  figure 
4  will  be  stamped  in  place  of  the  figure  3." 
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HewB.  Wedgwood  &  Sons  further  infonn  me  that 
they  have  irequently  had  to  proceed  against  imitators 
of  Wedgwood  wares,  and  infringers  of  their  marks. 
There  are  some  blue-and-white  medallions  about  with 
the  mark  "  Wedgwood  and  Co.,"  believed  to  be  the 
work  of  some  potters  at  Stockton,  "  who  were  com- 
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pelled  to  distise  it  by  legal  injunction."  About  1840, 
a  certain  man  named  Smith  made  pottery  in  Holland, 
and  stamped  it "  Wedgwood." 

The  additional  mark  "  Etruria  "  was  soon  discon- 
tinued, as  foreign  merchants  and  buyers  did  not  under- 
stand it.  There  is  a  good  story  of  a  South  American 
merchant    who    wanted    some    "  Wedgwood "    and 

II 
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journeyed  to  the  di.trict  of  Italy  which  wed  to  be 
Etniria  for  it  I 

"OLD  WEDGWOOD" 

Collectois  need  to  learn  the  distinction  betwe«i 
"Wedgwood  ware"  and  "Old  Wedgwood.  By 
"  Wedgwood  ware  "  Josiah  Wedgwood  wrote  in  1770 
that  he  meant  "such  ves^sls  as  are  n«de  u«i  of  at 
meals."  But  of  hU  "  tablets  "  (as  he  then  called  his 
medanions)  he  wrote :  "  They  are  not  the  ware. 

Not  long  ago  the  authorities  of  tie  Kunst-gewerbe 
Museum,  at  Reichenberg,  in  Bohemia,  bought  a 
coUection  of  "Old  Wedgwood."  and  Amencan  and 
Australian  museums  have  lately  ^^^^T 
of  the  same  kind.  Great  collections  of  O  d  Wedg- 
wood" which  are  announced  for  auction  sale  seldom 
come  to  the  hammer,  however;  the  Tweedmouth 
Collection  (perhaps  the  most  muque  o^  aU)  was  pur- 
chased «  Woe  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Lever,  M.P  ;  the  Sand«- 
son  Collection  /as  similarly  acquired,  by  pnvate 
treaty,  by  Messrs.  Duveen.  It  is  anything  but  rash 
Sp^y  that  as  the  years  go  on  "  Old  Wedgwood 

will  become  more  and  more  scarce  and  costiy  m  the 
market ;  but  my  readers  should  note  that  these  re- 
marks do  not  yet  apply  to  "  Wedgwood  ware. 

The  Dirtinctioi.--"  Wedgwood  ware,  that  excel- 
lent cream-coloured,  plainly  pencilled,  or  transfer- 
printed  neat  faience,  which  was  made  for  use  at  table, 
to  always  graceful,  sometii^^es  beautiful,  is  in  every 
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case  suitable  to  its  purpose,  and  is  often  collected.  It 
has  a  value  of  its  own.  Its  rarity  will  grow  and  its 
value  will  appreciate.  But  rarity  and  costliness  in 
Wedgwood  productions  at  present  have  reference  only 
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to  the  original  Wedgwood's  work  in  jasper  and  basalt 
earthenware—"  Old  Wedgwood  "  is  ornamental  work 
in  jasper  and  basalt.  The  black  work  is  much  the 
less  valuable  of  the  two.  There  was  good  jasper  ware 
made  by  Adams  Turner,  etc. 
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TIm  DtmM  MBenf  JndiM^I    have  tpent  tome 
pleaunt  and  instructive  houn  at  Alfred  Place  Weit, 
South  Kensington,  with  Mr.  Frederick  Rathb(»e,  the 
chief  expert  and  judge,  as  well  as  the  principal  dealer  in 
"  Old  Wedgwood,"  who  has  handled  more  spedmens 
and  made  and  catalogued  more  collections  of  the  kind 
than  any  other  man.    Josiah  Wedgwood  sent  much  of 
his  productions  abroad,  to  France,  Italy,  Germany, 
Holland,  and  elsewhere  in  Europe,  in  the  ordinary  way 
of  trade.    Mr.  Rathbone  has  spent  niany  years  (taken 
all  together)  in  travelling  on  the  Continent,  finding  Wto 
of  "Old  Wedgwood,"  and  bringing  them  back  to 
England.    Mr.  Rathbone  is  far  from  being  the  mere 
dealer ;  he  is  a  man  of  culture,  a  traveUer,  the  author  of 
a  great  book  on  the  subject,  a  connoisseur,  a  student, 
and  an  enthusiast,  as  well  as  a  professional  expert. 
Professor  Church  writes  of  Bfr.  Rathbone  as  having 
"  done  more  than  any  one  else  in  the  way  of  forming 
the  best  coUections  of  recent  years;   a  visit  to  his 
gallery  in  Alfred  Place  West  is  indeed  a  treat  to  the 
lover  of  eighteenth-century  ceramic  arU.    His  know- 
ledge of  marks  and  of  the  other  criteria  by  which  the 
good  laeces  may  be  recognised  has  been  freely  im- 
parted to  connoisseurs." 

W«dfwood-himting  Abroad.—"  Not  only  the  shops, 
but  the  private  dwellings  of  France,  Germany,  Italy, 
Holland,  and  Belgium  have  been  ransacked,"  Pro- 
fessor Church  goes  on,  in  his  capital  Uttle  book  on 
"Josiah  Wedgwood"  (as.  6d.).    "One  hears  of  a 
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teriM  of  lai^e  wUte-and-Hlac  jatper  (daque*  being 
discove»d  in  a  little  back  parlour  in  Venice;  of  a 
fine  cameo  of  the  llednsa'i  head  being  bought  for  five 
Hre  "— three-and-ninepence,  then—"  in  a  broker'*  shop 
in  a  villagenear  Turin ;  of  beautiful medallioni set  as 
ornaments  in  furniture,  in  clocks,  and  even  in  doors 
in  a  remote  French  chfttean.  Wedgwood  had  agencies 
in  several  important  Continental  centres,  and  the  dis- 
tribution of  his  omamentiQ  as  well  as  of  his  useful 
wares  during  the  last  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century 
was  carried  out  on  an  extensive  scale."  Wedgwood's 
best  customen  were  French  collectors  of  the  Louis  XVL 
period,  BIr.  Rathbone  teUs  me,  and  his  Paris  agent  bore 
the  name  of  Daguerre. 

A  Waniiif.— But  collectors  should  remember  that 
"  Wedgwood  "  which  has  "  England  "  on  it  as  well 
as  the  name-mark  is  not  more  than  nineteen  years 
old;  that  peces  with  three  letters  as  well  as  the 
name-mark  are  not  likely  to  be  more  than  sixty-five 
yean  old ;  and  that  the  "  Wedgwood  "  which  really 
counts  is  at  least  a  hundred  years  old.  For  Wedg- 
wood's descendants  have  gone  on  in  the  old  works, 
making  pieces  in  the  old  style  from  the  old  moulds,  for 
a  century  and  more ;  and  it  is  only  "  Josiah  "  Wedg- 
wood pieces  which  are  hunted  for,  except  jneces  which 
were  made  during  the  few  years  immediately  suc- 
ceeding Josiah's  death  in  1793.  One  good  test  (apart 
from  the  marks)  is  the  feel  of  the  surface  of  "Old 
Wedgwood."    IGss  Meteyard   compared  it   with   a 
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itArf"*  sUn ;  Vnkmot  Church  with  "  ivory,  ndther 
4iy  and  chalkjr-looking  on  the  one  hand,  nor  of  waxy 
tmoothncM  on  the  other."  My  own  description  it  that 
it  ieeb  Hke  a  day-pipe  which  hat  a  film  of  toap-bnbuie 
over  it :  jott  the  teut  fait  toapy  and  afanott  wet.  "The 
tnrface  wat  neither  dull  nor  shining  " ;  and  Profettor 
Church  remarkt  on  "  the  absence  of  bubbkt  and  hoiet, 
the  flatness  of  the  field,  and  the  uniformity  of  grain  and 
surface,  without  ripples  or  stringinest."  Defectt  of 
tliat  kind  began  to  be  obvious  in  "  Wedgwood  "  made 
about  ten  yean  after  Jotiah  Wedgwood  died;  I 
believe  they  ai«  due  to  faicomplete  straining  of  the  stuff 
through  sieves.  The  British  Museum  Guide  says  that 
"  Old  Wedgwood  "  has  "  an  ahnost  satiny  feding  to 
the  fingers."  Another  description  of  the  surface  is, 
"  like  iba  skin  of  an  apricot."  If  the  jasper  be  "  soUd," 
that  is,  coloured  right  through  and  not  white  at  the 
back  of  it,  and  there  is  no  triplet  of  letters  on  it,  it  is 
almost  sure  to  be  old.  But  modem  solid  jasper 
does  not  always  bear  the  word  "  England." 

ColUctioiit.— It  b  a  pity  that  neither  at  the  South 
Kensington  Museum  nor  the  British  Museum  is  a  really 
widely  representative  Wedgwood  collection  to  be  seen. 
One  of  tlie  richest  public  collections  extant  to  the 
public,  however,  is  that  at  the  Nottingham  Castle 
Munidpal  Museum  and  Art  Gallery.  Most  public 
collections  do  not  show  the  uses  to  which  "  Old  Wedg- 
wood" was  put  and  intended  to  be  put,  but  the 
Manchester  Art  Gallery  collection  of  "Old  Wedg- 
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wood."  tiMNVh  tmaU,  to  exempt  <rora  that  npnwclt. 
Like  the  Nottiiighun  coDectkiii,  it  ibowe  bow  the 
lovely  Httk  mt4*"««M  wen  wed,  or  wen  meant  to 
be  wed,  in  decorating  taoll-boxee  and  workbos-Hdi, 
forminc  braceleti,  bnttom,  necUaoee,  dacpe,  etc 
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The  other  day  at  an  inland  *pa  Iiaw  in  thnwirdow 
o{  an  old-ettabUthed  small  jeweller  and  watch-mender'a 
shop  a  Wedgwood  brooch,  "Old  Wedgwood"  loUd 
jasper,  marked  and  numbered,  set  iu  the  original  pinch- 
beck monnt,  of  wheatear  pattern,  the  centn  being  a 
lovely  Fbuonan  cameo  of  the  Three  Graces:  the 
jeweller  was  selling  off  Us  old  stock,  and  tUs  gem  of 
a  brooch  was  ticketed  <>ii*««*-iMf^««».  The  jewUler 
knew  that  the  brooch  was  Wedgwood,  but  he  sold  it 
to  me  for  dj^teenpence  all  the  same.  However,  that 
is  not  the  Wedgwood  reUc  of  whichlam  now  to  write. 

A  reUc  has  been  entrwted  to  me  for  a  while  by  one 
of  my  enthusiastic  correspondents.  It  constots  of 
a  sheet  of  stout  old  rag-paper,  unruled,  measuring 
X5  in.  by  9  in.,  and  folded  in  six ;  the  waternnark  of 
the  paper  is  a  crown  over  a  shield,  which  bears  a 
hunting-hom,  and  under  the  shield  are  the  letters 
G.  B.  Endorsed  on  the  twrso  of  the  folded  sheet  is: 
"No.  31,  Josiah  Wedgwood,  December  aTth,  1785, 
£96  148.  8d.  Dist.  faa  13s.  ad."  When  the  sheet  U 
opened  it  is  seen  to  be  a  beautifully  written  invoice, 
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headed  in  copper-plate,  the  customer's  name  being 
written  in,  of  course : 

Etniria,  December  27th,  1785. 
Captain  Rattray, 

BOUGHT   OF   JOSIAH   WEDGWOOD, 
POTTER  TO   HER   MAJESTY. 

And  from  the  fact  that  the  last  entry  in  the  catalogue 
of  charges  is  "  Expenses  at  India  House,  13s.  6d.,"  I 
conclude  that  the  goods  were  to  be  carried  to  India — 
to  Calcutta,  Bombay,  or  Madras.  That  was  in  the 
palmy  dajrs  of  the  Honourable  East  India  Company 
and  the  white  Nabobs  who  went  to  India  to  "  shake 
gold  off  the  pagoda  tree."  The  invoice  appears  to  be 
in  Josiah  Wedgwood's  own  handwriting. 

The  Goods  and  Pieces  Mentioned.— The  special 
interest  in  this  relic  of  old  Josiah  lies  in  the  fact  that 
it  describes  "  the  ware  "  (as  Josiah  called  his  table 
services)  and  prices  it.  For  "  a  service  of  best  Queen's 
ware,  with  a  neat  blue  edge,  duplicate  pieces,  and  an 
additional  number  of  plates,"  this  Captain  Rattray 
(who  never  expected  to  have  his  name  in  a  book  like 
this)  was  charged  £15  lis.  sd.  The  service  contained 
thirty  dishes,  "  four  cushion  dishes  and  covers,  two 
soup  terrines,  eight  sauce  terrines,  two  square  salad 
dishes,  two  oval  root  dishes,  one  trifle  dish  and  stand, 
four  pickle  saucers,  eight  dozen  concave  plates,  three 
dozen  soup  plates,  and  two  fish  drainers." 

For  a  second  service,  consisting  of  the  same  number 
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of  pieces,  but  with  a  "  brown  edge,"  the  same  sum, 
£15  IIS.  jd.,  is  charged.  For  a  third  service,  similar 
in  details,  but  "  brown  husk  border,"  the  charge  was 
£ao  4s.  lod.  For  the  "  centrepiece "  of  a  dessert 
service  the  price  was  5s.    "Twelve  oval-chased  tea- 
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pots,  cane  colour,"  cost  8s.  each.  Eight  oval-chased 
teapots,  black,  cost  8s.  each  also.  "  Egg-shaped 
fluted"  teapots  cost  5s.  each.  "Etruscan  painted 
teapots  "  cost  7s.  6d.  each.  A  teapot  with  a  "  silver 
grape  border"  (lustre,  no  doubt)  was  charged  at 
los.  6d.     And    "a   complete  tea   service  of    best 
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Queen's  ware,  with  a  neat  green  ivy  border,"  WM 
priced  at  £3  I5».  for  the  whole  fifty-eight  pieces  of  it . 
"  Black  bas-reUef  nnigs,  silver-mounted,     cost  los. 
each  but  only  12s.  each  when  they  were  haU-pmte. 
The  J«.P«  Item^-Nearly  aU  the  above  iten»  were 
"  ware  "  •  but  now  the  invoice  goes  on  to  the  jasper, 
or  as  it  is  called  to-day,  the  "  Old  Wedgwood.';    S« 
"oval  jasper  medaUions,  six    and  a-quarter  inches 
by  five  and  a^uarter,"  cost  £3  3S. ;  sUe  five  and  a 
half  by  four  and  three-quarteis,  cost  T*-  «•  «««'• 
^  four  by  three  and  three-quarters,  cost  5s.  each. 
Td  others  the  same  size  as  the  last,  but  1««  elaborate 
probably,  were  priced  at  ^.  and  3s.   J^^^^^ 
S  medalUons  were  sent  to  Captam  Rattoy,     m 
aeep  blackframes,"  and  the  twenty-eight  fram«^ 
Sgedat2s.each.    Where  are  those  framed  m^- 
2m,w?    And  what  portrait  or  des^^d^y 
show?    I  don't  suppose  that  Captam  Rattray  taew 
oT^  much  what  portraits  or  designs  they  showed. 
rTldude  that.  ^Captain  of  an  East  In^aman^ 
he  took  "  the  ware  "  and  the  "  jasper     out  on  spec 
To  Scutta:    rich  were  the  perquisites  of  merchan 
iSLthek.    But  perhaps  Wedgwood  had  an  ag«t 
^Calcutta?    in  any  case.  I  should  thmk  the  cij^ 
of  Calcutta. Bombay,  Madras,  "^dP^X^"^"?: 
would  be  good  hunting-grounds  for  "Wedgwood 

to-day. 
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The  principal  and  distinctive  Leeds  eaithenwaie 
— the  Leeds  ware,  as  many  collectors  think  of  it — ^was 
cream  ware,  a  variety  of  Queen's  ware,  which  the  firm 
of  Hartley,  Greens  &  Company  began  to  produce  at 
the  Leeds  pottery  about  the  year  1783.  It  is  eagerly 
bon^t  by  collectors,  and  as  its  chief  markets  were 
abroad  there  is  not  a  great  deal  of  "  Leeds  "  still 
extant  in  England.  Yet,  all  the  same,  a  wide-awake 
collector  may  still  pick  up  pieces  of  it  here  at  prices 
wonderfully  low.  That  is  because  the  small  dealers 
and  furniture-brokers  know  next  to  nothing  about  it ; 
in  their  eyes  all  "  Leeds  "  must  be  lace-like  pierced 
ware,  which  is  by  no  means  the  case ;  and,  therefore, 
they  undervalue  any  "  Leeds  "  which  is  not  jnerced 
ware  that  anay  come  into  their  hands.  But  note  that 
the  old  moulds  are  being  used  to  turn  out  brand-new 
wan:. 

Tlie  Characteriitics  to  Remember. — How  may  we 
know  pierced  or  non-pierced  Leeds  cream  ware  when 
we  see  it  ?  First  of  all,  by  weight.  "  Leeds "  is 
exceptionally  light-weight  for  its  size ;  this  is  a  cardinal 
point.  Secondly,  by  the  colour,  lastingness,  and  lie 
of  the  ^aze.  Thr  cream-ware  Leeds  glaze  has  a 
decidedly  perceptible  tinge  of  green.  It  is  a  yellowish 
gieen — not  bluish  like  the  Lowestoft  glaze,  but  warmly 
green,  the  green  of  a  yellowing  apple.  Thou^  the 
Leeds    cream-ware  (^aze    lies  smoothly  and  thinly 
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enough,  it  afiorded  a  denser  protection  for  the  paste 
underneath  it  than  the  glaze  of  Wedgwood  cream 
ware  did;  usually,  Leeds  cream  ware  is  very  little 
scratched.  Leeds  cream-ware  glaze  ran  a  littk.  thickly 
into  the  hollows  and  interstices  and  hases,  where  it 
shows  the  green  hue  very  plainly.  But  the  green  cast 
can  be  seen  elsewhere ;  it  shows  all  over,  inside  and 
out.  Then,  further,  the  glaze  is  very  seldom  crazed. 
And  "  a  smooth,  rich  cream  colour  "  is  the  tone  of  the 
whole. 

Next  comes  the  test  of  decoration.  ' "  Many  of  the 
pieces  show  flutings,  gadrooning,  leafage,  and  the 
double-twisted  and  foliated  handles,"  says  Professor 
Church,  with  admirable  terseness  and  accuracy,  "  but 
the  most  notable  feature  of  the  greater  number  of 
the  pieces  (to  which  ornament  could  be  applied) 
c<Hisists  of  stamped  perforations,  generally  arranged 
in  geometrical  patterns.  These  openings  are  usually 
of  the  rice-grain  form,  and  are  cut  with  great 
sharpness  and  accuracy."  Yet  it  must  not  be  sup- 
posed that  all  pierced  cream  ware  is  "  Leeds "  ; 
the  collector  should  apply  the  tests  as  to  wdght, 
colour  of  glaze,  and  so  forth,  which  I  have  mentioned 

above. 

Tba  Marks.— Marks  are  little  to  go  by ;  not  one  in  a 
hundred  pieces  of  Leeds  cream  waits  is  marked  at  all. 
Some  of  the  marks  which  books  ascribe  to  Leeds  are 
most  unieUable.  In  Kidson's  "  Historical  Notices  of 
the  Leeds  Old  Pottery  "  (the  standard  book  on  the 
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■object)  the  fottowing  alleged   L-eeds  marla  are  re- 
jected: 

1.  An  arrow-head,  either  alone  or  in  conjunction  with 
the  letters  C.  G. 

2.  A  crown  and  the  letters  C.  G.  W.  (Chaffers  gives 
a  crown  under  the  letter  G.,  but  this  is  only  true  of 
Leeds  white  ware.) 

The  authenticated  cream-ware  marks  are:  "LEEDS* 
POTTERY,"  impressed  in  the  clay ;  sometimes,  also, 
those  words  repeated  twice,  crossing  each  other,  with  the 
asterisk  at  the  centre  of  the  cross ;  also,  "  HARTLEY 
GREENS  and  Co.,"  with  '  LEEDS  POTTERY  "  under 
the  name  of  the  firm,  either  in  horizontal  lines  or  in 
curves,  and  with  or  without  the  asterisk;  also,  but 
extremely  rarely,  "  L.  P."  It  should  be  noted  that 
"  R.  B.  and  S.,"  and  an  old  English  L  within  a  Gothic 
qoatrefoil  in  a  circle,  were  marks  used  between  1863 
and  1878,  when  the  Pottery  was  coming  to  its  end. 

It  is  conjectured  that  the  omission  of  marks  on 
Leeds  cream  ware  was  intentional,  so  that  foreign 
customers  might  mistake  it  for  Wedgwood's.  I 
possess  a  cup  and  saucer  which  are  undoubtedly 
"  Leeds,"  but  the  cup  is  marked  "  WEDGWOOD  "— 
fraudulently,  of  course ;  yet  there  is  also  an  L,  as  a 
saving  confessicm.  Most  of  the  early  teaware  {neces, 
which  were  twmed,  show  a  small,  deep-cut  circle,  due 
to  the  action  of  the  lathe,  and  this  is  considered  a 
characteristic  mark;  seen  in  porcelain,  it  usually 
'  Worcester." 
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Laadt  Taawar*. — Teawan  was  an  important  pnidnct 
of  the  Leeds  Pottery,  bnt  meet  of  the  cups  and  laocect 
made  there  have  disappeared.  Leeds  cups  and  sanceis 
are  much  more  rarely  seen  to-day  than  Leeds  teapots. 
There  were  teacups  with  handles  and  teacups  without 
them.  About  Leeds  teapots  there  are  some  particu- 
larities not  found  in  other  makes.  The  twisted  handle 
(two  handles,  the  one  curving  acrosa  and  within  the 
other)  is  characteristic ;  the  ends  of  the  handles  are 
joined  to  the  pot  by  little  flower  or  1^-like  attach- 
ments: the  handles  are  fluted.  Often  the  knob  of 
the  lid  resembles  a  flower.  The  spout  is  hardly  ever 
straight,  but  nearly  always  curved;  usually  at  its 
base,  and  not  seldom  at  its  lip,  there  is  embossed  luJage 
embracing  and  supporting  (so  to  speak)  the  underpart 
of  the  spout.  The  bodies  of  the  teapots  were  "  either 
globular  or  cylindrical,  and  either  fluted  or  plain. 
Some  of  the  round  teapots  have  a  small  loerced  and 
raised  border  running  round  the  top"— a  kind  of 
battlement.  The  sugar-basins,  like  the  teapots,  were 
globular  or  cylindrical,  and  they,  too,  had  a  flower- 
like knob  and  twisted  iiandles,  often.  Teaware  and 
plates  adorned  "  with  exquisite  running  patterns  in 
colours"  were  produced  in  the  Queen's-ware  style, 
and  are  now  often  mistaken  for  Wedgwood,  as  they 
were  at  the  time,  no  doubt.  There  were  also 
hot-water  kettles,  to  stand  at  table  over  a  spirit- 
lamp;  I  found  one  of  them  at  Liige  the  other 
day,  quite  a  huge  kettle,  and,  in  spite  of  its  size 
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and    fragility,  stiU   perfect;    the  price  was  thirty 
franci. 

Faf«i«ii  SbIm  umI  SMrdiingi.— In  fact,  the  best 
hunting-ground  for  "  Leeds "  is  on  the  Continent 
now.  Large  quantities  were  sent  to  Prussia,  Bavaria, 
Austria,  and  Holland.  Cruet-stands  were  made,  with 
their  castor  bottles,  the  top  of  the  handle  being  a 
German  or  Austrian  eagle,  and  the  names  of  the  condi- 
ments painted  on  the  castors  in  the  language  of  the 
Und  to  which  they  were  to  be  exported.  These 
foreign  names  and  other  inscriptions  often  puule  an 
English  collector  when  abroad;  he  thinks  that  the 
ware,  too,  must  be  Continental.  But  the  Continental- 
made  cream  ware  imitated  "  Wedgwood  "  and  "  Leeds  " 
very  badly  indeed. 

A  good  deal  of  plain  and  ui  (decorated  "  Leeds " 
was  painted  on  and  refired  abroad.  Not  very  infre- 
quently one  sees  in  England,  and  often  one  sees  in 
Holland  and  Belgium,  "Leeds"  and  "Wedgwood" 
that  has  been  painted  by  foreign  artists  in  their  native 
style.  One  sees  plates  decorated  with  rather  poorly 
rendered  roses,  bricky  in  colour.  Sometimes  the  plates 
have  Dutch  jr  Flemish  names  enamellti  on  them. 
There  is  one  favourite  design  of  a  Prince  and  Princess 
of  Orange,  separated  by  a  fruiting  orange-tree ;  and 
there  are  plates  painted  with  a  crude  representation 
of  the  Crudfizion.  Theu  there  are  "  figures  of  Liberty 
and  other  emblems,"  having  the  inscription : 
"  Voor  Vryheid  en  VaderUmd." 
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But  when  these  appear  in  black  trantier-printiiig  the 
probability  is  that  they  were  decorated  at  Leeds,  before 
export  to  the  Vaderland  at  all. 

The  difficulty  which  diMuades  onr  from  acquiring 
"  Leeds  "  abroad  is  the  danger  of  breaking  in  transit. 
"  Leeds,"  more  fragile  in  appearance  than  in  reaUty,  is, 
in  reality,  quite  fragile  and  friable  enough,  even  in 
repose.  That  is  one  reason  why  its  value  will  appreci- 
ate, through  scarcity.  I  counsel  my  readers  not  to 
miss  a  bit  of  "  Leeds  "  going  cheaply.  I  have  put 
down  here  a  few  indications  and  tips  that  are  not  to 
be  found  in  the  ordinary  books  on  ceramics  about  this 
ware,  so  graceful  in  shape,  so  delicate  in  dimensions, 
so  pleasant  in  hue,  and  so  rich  in  truly  artistic  design. 
A  sideboard  or  cabinet  decked  with  Leeds  cream  ware 
and  "  Adam  "  Sheffield  plate  is  a  continual  feast  to 
the  eye. 

LEEDS  PRINTED  POTTERY 

1  rather  sympathise  with  collectors  who  decline  to 
buy  porcelain  but  eagerly  purchase  any  fine  piece  of 
old  English  pottery  which  they  come  across.  For 
undoubtedly  our  old  English  porcelain-makeis  copied 
shamelessly  from  the  Orient,  Germany,  and  France ; 
while  i  glish  earthenware  is  almost  all  of  it  indigenous 
and  purely  original.  One  is  therefore  glad  to  know 
that  the  cult  of  old  English  pottery  grows  in  favour 
among  collectors ;  and  there  is  hardly  any  old  Engfish 
earthenware  more  interesting  to  acquire  than  "  Leeds." 
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It  b  tnie  that  "  Leedi "  copied  Iwgely  from  "  Wedg- 
wood," in  ocMn  wan  ud  black  bMdt.  BufLeedi" 
waa  an  EngUah  copy  of  lomething  entinly  EnsUth, 
and  ao  it  may  paia  muater,  according  to  the  nativity 
teat. 

Uoda  TiuMfaiwpriBtad  Wan.— Joaiah  Wedgwood 
lent  hit  Queen'i  ware  to  Liverpool,  to  be  tranifer- 
printed  in  the  worksbopa  of  Sadler  ft  Green.  Hartley, 
Greenf  ft  Co.  tent  "  Leedi "  cream  ware  to  Liverpool 
to  be  transfer-printed  abo.  Wedgwood's  wagons  went 
tinkling  across  the  Cheshire  heaths  to  Liverpool ;  the 
wagons  from  Leeds  went  over  the  Pennines,  vnt  Batley, 
Dewsbury,  Huddersfield,  and  through  the  gorge 
which  the  railway  now  follows  near  Oldham.  After  a 
time  Wedgwood  did  his  own  transfer-printing  at 
Etruria ;  so  probably  at  Leeds  did  Hartley,  Greens 
ft  Co.  But  Leeds  did  not  use  transfer-printing  very 
much.  The  chief  trade  in  "  Leeds  "  lay  abroad,  and 
Continental  customers  appear  not  to  have  cared 
much  for  printed  ornamentation  in  those  dr.ys;  at 
any  rate  not  much  transfer-printed  "  Leeds  "  has  been 
found  abroad,  except  in  Holland.  When  I  speak  of 
"  transfer-printed,"  I  mean  printed  in  black,  so  far. 

The  earliest  pieces  of  Leeds  transfer-printt^  ware 
are  thought  to  be  those  which  show  peacocks,  pheasants, 
parrots,  and  other  exotic  birds  in  the  Chelsea  style ; 
these  are  very  finely  rendered  from  artistically  engraved 
{dates.  This  land  of  "  Leeds  "  appears  to  have  been 
made  in  dessert  services  only,  and  shows  the  fine 
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piMced  or  iNithwd  iliM  *««*  «>  ««y  P*'*' 

^TS^jprood"  h«d  a  trurfef-print  oJ  •  tody  •!>* 

taattMUtaac*.  Wedrwod'i  v«*«  o»  that  wibject 
aifl«,d  „  much  tow.  tta  «ri«taal  v«to.  d«.  IV 

lUacock  the  engravw  for  Battmea  enameb^ 
irom  the  CM  t»ed  CO  porcelain  at  Bow,  and  alio  from 

pLt.  i.  id«tical  with  Wedr««d'.:  P"'^*** 
Er«W«-pUU  wa.  uaed  lor  both  by  Sadkr  * 
G«en    SmUarly.  at  Uverpod.  certain  mawiicem- 

S  were  prinid  on  Ued.  w«e.  ^^^^^ 
flgnw,  ol  women,  repreienting  Faith,  Hop^  a»a 
2«^.  A  portrait  of  John  W.riey,.«rro«nded^h 
37andpS«..  wa.  «.«lco  teapot.  ««de  at  I^ 
TOt  bladi^ted  ••  Leed.  "  i.  wffidenUy  rare  to 
jTit  vahite,  more  vataaWe  than  ^V^;^ 
,_„_«cept  the  meat  elaborately  pierced  pM«a  of 
jr^ware.  that  i.^  "  "!?^  TJ?!*^: 

;^f  tolL^be^  printed  «»*r  the  gU«  alway.. 
The  distinction  j»  important. 

^^•^liZwIa  «L..a.."-For  in  later  y«« /f* 
iJ^^nTand  «nd  forth  large  quantit*  of  h^ 
TwUti*  tabl.wa«,  light  in  w«ght,  and  ^ 
Zth  designs  in  a  "Nankin"  blue  of  vanou.  d«to. 
STbS^ting  is  under  the  gla«,  I  repeat.  «.d  the 
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glu«itMUIsbMih,aiidv«rytliinyuidpdhicid.  Hie 
flnt  dMign  ved  for  tU*  wan  ww  a  Uad  of  imita^ 
tim  of  tiM  Cao^iley  wiUow-pattem.  Then  an  two 
vaiktica  of  the  Leedi  wUlow-pattem ;  the  later 
variety  naemblet  the  otdinaiy  wiUow-pattcm,  the 
earlier  has  the  temple  to  the  left  of  the  uter  of  the 
plate,  iiMtead  of  to  the  right,  and  is  in  other  waye 
10  different  from  the  Canghley  pattern  a*  to  be  abnoet 
original.    You  cannot  fail  to  reco|{niie  it  at  tight. 

Moreover,  neariy  every  extant  piece  of  Leeda  willow- 
pattem  bean  the  iupreiied  mark,  "  Leedi  •  Pottery." 
It  ii  cnriona  that  thia  should  be  lo,  when  one  comiden 
how  ran  the  mark  is  on  Leeds  cream  wan. 

The  eariiest  printed  blue  was  a  dark  and  full-bodied 
colour;  gradually  this  was  changed  to  li(^ter  and 
lifter  tints,  until  the  hue  became  men  violet  than 
bhw.  Lilac,  green,  and  brown  wens  alto  used  for 
this  under-glaie  printing. 

Tka  Cocinpnr  Mwrkt.— The  eariy  blue-printed 
"  Leedt "  thowt  markt  cauted  by  the  cocktpun  on 
which  the  pieces  rested  while  behig  baked.  "  Cock- 
spun"  wen  tiny  pyramids  of  baked  clay.  Three 
of  them  wen  used  to  teparate  each  plate  or  dith  from 
itt  next  neighbour  as  it  stood  in  the  saggar  or  receptacle 
within  the  kiln.  On  the  bottom  of  the  saggar  three 
cocktpun  wen  placed,  and  the  fint  plate  was  laid 
upside-down  on  the  three  points  of  the  three  small 
pyramids.  Then  three  cockspurs  wen  placed  on  the 
top  of  that  plate  (the  "  top  "  at  that  moment  being 
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the  pUte'8  back),  and  on  the  three  ujmioat  potato  of 
those  cockspuB  another  pUte  or  dish  was  deposited 
„psid.^down.  The  consequence  was  that  the  face  of 
thTplate  when  baked  showed  three  cockspur  marks, 
and  the  back  of  it  nine-arising  from  the  three  pomts 
at  the  base  of  each  cockspur. 

1  need  hardly  point  out  that  "  spur-marks,  pro- 
duced in  something  the  same  way.  are  a  charactenstic 
of  the  earUest "  Chelsea."  I  have  described  a  cockspur 
roughly  as  being  a  pyramid,  but  the  hine  Uttle  marto 
-three  threes-perceptible  on  the  back  <>*  »  |f«*» 
wiUow-pattem  plate  wiU  be  understood  better  if  the 
reader  thinks  of  the  shape  of  a  gamecock's  foot,  three 
claws  in  front  and  the  spur  behind. 

« CottM* "  Potteiy-Leeds  turned  out  smaU  plates 
for  children  to  use  at  Uble.  printed  with  venes  of 
hymns  or  with  proverbs,  or  with  Scripture  pictures, 
and  rimmed  with  embossed  and  tinted  flowers.  There 
were  also  "Cottage"  plates,  printed  in  a  purpteh- 
brown,  with  pictures  of  cottages  and  cottager.  S«l- 
shells  wen!  sometimes  the  subject  of  the  decoratoon, 
but  they  do  not  resemble  the  bat-pnnted  sea^hells 
done  at  Worcester. 

P.int«a  "L.«I.."-I  do  not  think  that  transfer- 
printing  to  outHne  a  design  afterwards  to  be  coloured 
by  tand  was  much  done  at  Ueds,  but  there  .s  a 
fair  amount  of  "Leeds"  wholly  hand-painted  m  green 
and  red  and  violet.  I  have  a  '""ked^^^-J^ 
plate,  and  one  umnarked.  which  show  the  bnck-reu 
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roses  and  the  crade  green  or  violri  leaves  which  the 
Leeds  painters  used  to  produce  w  th  their  brushes.  I 
have  a  Leeds  chestnut  bowl  and  stand,  copied  from 
Wedgwood,  who  copied  it  first  from  open  silver-work ; 
the  Leeds  work  is  finer  than  the  "  Wedgwood."  and  is 
neatly  painted  with  leaves  in  violet.  Earthenware 
Hke  "  Staffordshire,"  but  a  little  yellow,  and  painted 
with  mandarin  designs  gilded,  was  made  to  a  small 
extent. 

There  was  a  tendency  for  the  enamel-colours  fired 
at  Leeds  to  peel  off  (very  much  as  "  Swansea  "  peels), 
particularly  the  green  enamel-colour.  Sometimes  an 
iridescence  is  left  where  this  peeling  has  taken  place. 

"Leeds"  was  also  painted  with  mottoes,  texts, 
sporting  scenes,  true-love  knots,  farm  scenes,  and 
Chinese  subjects.  Little  gilding  was  used  at  Leeds, 
and  the  gilding  never  wore  well.  But  for  a  painted 
and  gilded  Leeds  teapot,  quite  small,  £9  was  obtained 
the  other  day. 
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Basah  Wai«.— The  Leeds  Pottery,  from  1780  onward, 
not  only  produced  cream  ware,  black  transfer-printed 
ware,  blue-printed  ware,  and  painted  ware,  but  also 
a  kind  of  black  basalt  ware,  and  a  good  many  figures 
and  busts.  As  to  the  black  basalt  that  came  out  of 
the  kilns  at  Leeds  I  will  write  nothing ;  basalt  ware 
has  never  been  popular;  even  Wedgwood's  basalt 
ware  (except  some  of  the  medalUons  and  busts  in  it) 
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is  not  sought  after.  As  for  the  basalt  waie  that 
Spode,  Turner,  Adams,  Pahneri  Neale,  the  Woods,  and 
other  Stafioidshire  potters,  like  Hartley,  Greens  ft  Co., 
at  Leeds,  sent  forth,  it  is  seldom  bedntiful  or  agreeable 
to  look  at,  and  up  to  the  present  it  has  never  been 
a  remunerative  thing  to  collect.  But  the  busts  and 
figures  produced  at  Leeds  in  cream  or  coloured  ware 
are  quite  another  story. 

The  Early  Figuiet.— You  are  not  unUkely  to  come 
across  rough  small  figures  decorated  wjth  "  slip,"  pale, 
clumsy  sheep  that  look  rather  like  dogs,  cows  turned 
into  milk-jugs,  sitting  boys,  and  a  boy  and  a  girl 
standing  at  the  side  of  a  grandfather  clock  without  a 
dial,  the  omission  leaving  an  opening  to  serve  as  a 
watch-stand;  with  other  tawdry  and  heavy  little 
old  figures  made  in  a  white  day  and  splashed  with 
yellow  and  green  and  blue.  It  is  believed  that  these, 
or  some  of  them,  were  produced  at  the  Leeds  Pottery 
prior  to  the  year  1775.  But,  a  few  years  later  than 
that,  cottage  ornament  figures  of  a  finer  kind  began 
to  be  potted.  Enoch  Wood  and  Walton  and  other 
Stafior&hire  people  were  doing  a  roaring  trade  in 
cottage  ornament  figures,  and  the  firm  at  Leeds 
thought  they  might  take  a  hand  in  it  too.  Ccose- 
qnently,  the  Leeds  figures  and  busts,  as  a  whole, 
resemble  the  Stafiordshire  busts  and  figures  rather 
closely:  they  were  terribly  imitative  potters  at 
Leedsl 

The  Pedigree  of  CotUge  OmuneBt  Figoret.— It 
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woold  be  an  inteicstiiig  piece  of  research  to  trace  out 
how  pottery  after  pottery  copied  from  each  other,  in 
this  matter  of  figures  and  busts  to  ornament  cottage 
and  farm-house  mantelpieces.  Probably  the  cult  of 
statuettes  in  porcelain  began  at  Meissen  (Dresden)  in 
^rfiat  the  French  at  that  period  called  "  figurines  de 
Saxe."  Sivres  coined  these  from  Dresden;  Chelsea 
and  Bow  copied  them  from  Dresden  and  Sivres. 
Derby  copied  them  from  Chelsea  (having  inherited  the 
actual  models),  and  in  the  biscuit  figures  Derby  cojued 
from  Sivres.  Then  Stafiordshire  began  to  copy 
Chelsea  and  Derby  porcelain  figures  in  earthenware, 
and  very  grotesque  and  far-oif  copies  they  were ; 
Swansea  copied  them  in  earthenware  also.  Then 
Leeds  copied  the  Stafiordshire  copies,  and  also  those 
wholly  original  figures  which  Staffordshire  had  devised 
and  produced.  In  fact  it  would  not  be  difficult  to 
draw  a  family  tree  of  porcelain  and  earthenwares, 
showing  affiliations  all  the  way.  Dwight's  Fulbam- 
ware  figures  are  the  original  English  efforts  in  that 
kind,  and  preceded  even  Dresden  figures,  of  course ; 
so  that  the  origin  rests  mth  us. 

Tka  Finer  Leeds  Fifures.— The  Leeds  figures  which 
interest  collectors  most  are  those  potted  in  cream  ware 
and  in  white  ware.  The  white-ware  figures  have  a 
bluish  glaze ;  the  cream-ware  figures  show  a  glaze  that 
is  greenish.  The  cream-ware  figures  were  seldom 
touched  with  colours,  but  sometimes  a  chocolate  tint 
was  applied  to  portions  of  them,  particularly  to  the 
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bases,  in  a  line :  this  line  of  chocolate-brown,  upon 
the  pUnth,  or  the  straps  of  sandals,  or  the  waistband, 
is  highly  characteristic  of  Leeds.  So  are  chocolate 
and  other  coloured  spots  over  the  dress,  tike  sprigs  in 
muslin.  But,  as  both  these  are  also  found  in  Stafford- 
shire figures,  some  other  witness  is  needful  to  pi-ove 
a  figure  which  shows  either  of  them  to  have  hailed 
from  Leeds.  It  is  here  where  the  characteristic 
"  Leeds  "  minimum  of  weight  comes  into  play  as  a 
criterion,  and  also  the  characteristic  ",  Leeds  "  glaze ; 
an  acquaintance  with  Leeds  cream  ware  in  general  is 
necessary  in  order  to  know  a  Leeds  cream-ware  figure 
for  certain.  Further,  there  is  something  of  Wedg- 
wood's dassicaUty  about  the  Leeds  cream-ware  figures 
very  often.  Sometimes  one  may  see  Leeds  cream- 
ware  figures,  absolutely  uncoloured,  that  seem  to  show 
a  French  origin ;  they  also  are  copies.  Figures  wero 
used  as  parts  of  the  famous  Leeds  centre-pieces,  and 
also  to  form  candlesticks ;  these  are  in  pure  cream- 
colour. 

There  is  a  Leeds  pair  of  Hundans,  the  man  with 
feathers  in  his  hat  and  strumming  upon  a  kind  of  tam- 
bourine, the  woman  with  her  hair  arranged  in  butter- 
fly shape  and  playing  a  land  of  lute.  The  Leeds 
figure  of  "  Andromache  weeping  over  the  ashes  of 
Hector"  is  large,  touched  with  colours  and  gilding, 
and,  of  course,  highly  classical.  Leeds  produced  a 
version  of  Venus  Amphitrite,  with  Cupid  at  one  side 
of  her  and  a  dolphin,  at  the  other ;   this  was  copied 
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fnnn  the  well-known  StaSordshire  coloured  verdoni, 
which  themselves  were  copies  from  Whieldon's  ori- 
ginals in  pale  bu£f  and  green  glaze ;  there  is  a  Neptnne 
to  match.  Another  "  Leeds  "  figure,  also  produced 
in  several  potteries,  was  St.  George  and  the  Dragon, 
the  colours  and  the  glaze  being  very  bright.  There  is 
also  a  Girl  Reading,  which  is  a  particularly  graceful 
figure. 

A  word  must  be  said  as  to  the  representations  of 
animals  which  were  turned  out  at  Leeds.  The  Leeds 
horse  was  made  for  use  as  a  horse-doctor's  or  druggist's 
sign.  The  base  is  about  15  in.  long,  and  a  fern-like 
pattern  ornaments  it.  The  height  of  the  horse  is 
about  17  in.,  and  its  body  is  white,  or  cream-coloured 
or  spotted,  in  difierent  examples.  Then  there  is  the 
Leeds  lion,  a  copy  of  the  Wedgwood  lion,  with  its  paw 
upon  a  ball ;  this  differs  from  the  lion  made  in  Wedg- 
wood's Queen's  ware  by  showing  an  embossed  floral 
pattern  along  the  plinth.  The  Leeds  lamb  is  a  very 
wooden  Uttle  beast,  standing  upon  a  flat  base. 

Tlie  BuaU. — I  do  not  think  that  Leeds  ever  pro- 
duced a  Toby  jug ;  the  Tobies  in  pale  straw  and  green 
hues,  which  are  sometimes  called  "  T,eeds,"  are  much 
more  Ukely  to  be  Whieldon's.  But  Leeds  produced 
a  bust  of  John  Wesley,  distinguishable  by  its  light 
weight  and  its  bluish  glaze  over  pale-coloured  paste ; 
the  modelling  of  this  is  not  so  good  as  Wood  put  into 
his  bust  of  John  Wesley.  Also  there  is  a  fine  "  Leeds  " 
bust   of   Shakespeare,   more   resembling   Roubiliac's 
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venian  than  any  Staffordshire  Shalcespeaie  bust ;  it 
has  a  whitish  paste  and  a  bluish  glaze. 

But  the  finest  busts  ever  produced  at  Leeds  are  those 
called  "Air"  and  "Water."  Examples  are  to  be 
seen  at  the  British  Museum ;  "  Air  "  has  a  chubby, 
curly  head,  and  the  skin  of  an  albatross  is  cast  around 
the  shoulders.  They  stand  upon  upright  square  plinths 
or  pedestals,  which  are  decorated  by  a  wreath  around 

a  disc. 

Addenda.— The  demand  for  fine  Staffordshire  figures 
has  grown  to  be  so  keen  that  Leeds  figures,  often 
called  "  Staffordshire,"  are  now  exceedingly  difficult 
to  find  cheaply.  For  a  statuette  of  Shakespeare. 
l8  in.  high,  mounted  on  a  lustred  pedestal,  marked 
"  Leeds  Pottery,"  and  dated  "  1790,"  the  price  of 
£10  los.  was  recently  paid.  The  modelling  of  the 
Leeds  figures  and  busts  was,  on  the  whole,  superior  to 
the  modelling  of  those  made  in  Staffordshire,  and,  when 
the  Leeds  figures  and  busts  now  classed  as  Stafford- 
shire are  known  and  separated  from  the  Staffordshire 
examples,  the  price  for  such  fine  "Leeds"  will  go 
higher  still. 
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BAXTER   PRINTS 

THE  process  by  which  George  Baxter  produced 
those  wonderful  oil-colour  prints  of  bis,  that 
are  so  often  collected  to-day,  is  "  wropt  in  mistry  " 
stai,  though  bit  by  bit  we  are  discovering  some  of  the 
puzzle.  Baxter  died  in  1867,  and  his  secret  is  said  to 
have  died  with  him;  Baxter  prints  have,  at  any  rate, 
ceased  to  be  produced ;  his  work  has  passed  into  the 
realm  of  lost  arts. 

Baxter  prints  formed  the  frontispieces  and  vignettes 
of  not  a  few  books  in  the  forties  and  fifties  of  last 
century.  The  earliest  known  Baxter  prints  illus- 
trated "The  Feathered  Tribes,"  a  book  published 
in  1834.  There  are  Baxter  pictures  in  "The  Perse- 
cution of  Christians  in  Madagascar  "  and  other  books 
about  missions. 

-  Baxter  also  issued  many  portraits,  about  ^  in. 
kng  by  3  in.  wide.  He  put  some  of  his  best  work 
into  these.  But  after  a  while  a  demand  for  Baxter 
prints,  as  pictures  pure  and  simide,  was  created,  and 
it  is  these  which  form  the  bulk'of  the  work, 
as; 
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To  be  in  best  caaditkn  a  Butter  print  ought  to  be 
clean  and  imfaded,  and  to  ihow  (i)  good  maigiBa  or 
mounts,  (i)  the  hnprint  of  the  name  and  addrew  of 
Baxter  at  a  bottom  comer  of  the  pictnre  itadf,  or 
(3)  the  name  and  addrcM  emboesed  in  white  or  stamped 
in  red  oo  the  maigin  or  mount,  or  (4)  both  (2)  and  (3). 
The  imprint  or  emboss  was  nsually  "  Printed  in  Oil 
Cokmis  by  Geo.  Baxter  "  (or  G.  Baxter),  "  Fdtentee," 
foUowed  fay  his  business  address  at  the  time.  He  seems 
to  have  had  four  business  addieiseii  tot  99,  King 
Square,  then  3,  Charterhouse  Square,  then  iz,  North- 
ampton Square,  and  then  11  and  la,  Northanqitaa 
Square. 

I  saw  a  large  modem  forgery  of  a  Baxter  print  pot 
iqtfor  auction  notlmg  ago,  and  shams  have  begun  to 
multiply.  There  are  also  contemporaneous  prodnc- 
ticns  of  which  one  must  beware ;  unless,  in*  id,  one 
is  collecting  the  contemporaneous  imitatinws,  Bax- 
ter's principal  Uoensees  were  (i)  Le  Hand,  and 
(a)  Kronheim.  I  possess  one  of  the  rare  works  of 
another  licensee  firm,  Bradshaw  ft  Blacklock,  The 
imprints  of  the  Bcwwers  sometimes  contsin  the  word 
"  Baxter,"  and  that  misleads  occasionally.  Ueemee 
prints  of  ms£um  aixe  are  worth  only  two  or  three 
aUmngs  to-day,  but  it  is  quite  hkely  that  UoHHee 
prints  may  become  much  sought  after.  The  liwiiswHi 
did  not  always  print  their  names,  but  their  wA  may 
ha  known  by  its  inferimity  ia  hue,  finish,  and  toM 
to  those  of  a  real  "  Baxter." 
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BmIw'i  MMhod.— ItitbdievedtlMktBMtenrarlnd 
in  the  {oUowing  way:  Hit  earUett  print*  were  pto- 
dnced  from  wood  blocks  cmly.  If  you  find  a  Baxter 
print  which,  under  the  colour,  shows  hardly  any  en- 
graving, it  will  be  a  very  early  piece  of  Baxter**  work. 
That  method  of  beginning  the  print  only  hwted  two 
years  or  so.  About  1836  he  began  to  use  for  the  first 
improaion  in  printer's  ink  an  engraving  in  metal ; 
copper  first,  probably,  and  then,  as  the  demand  grew, 
the  more  duratde  steel.  Having  printed  the  basal 
picture  in  black,  brown,  or  purple,  he  then  began  to 
work  upon  it  with  wood  blocks,  each  charged  with 
a  different  colour,  printing  cdour  after  colour  and 
coknir  upon  colour,  when  each  had  dried,  much  at 
chromo-Hthographers  used  to  do  before  the  "  three- 
c(donr"  process  killed  chromo-Hthography  proper. 
S<Hnetint«  more  than  twenty,  often  as  many  at 
twenty,  and  hardly  ever  less  than  eight  different 
colour-printings  took  place  with  each  print. 

No  doubt  a  part  of  his  "  secret "  was  his  exquisite 
adjuttment  of  block  after  block  to  the  right  places  on 
the  paper;  they  hardly  ever  failed  to  "register," 
as  cdour-printers  say,  to  the  hundredth  part  of  an 
inch.  But  part  of  his  "  secret "  alto  lay  in  his  chMce 
and  mixing  of  odours.  His  licensees  had  bis  me- 
chanical  apidiances   and   his   instructions   at   their 

>  brilliant. 
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r  produced  pictures  a 


yet  so  hr.nnonised  and  toned,  as  his. 
A  collector  of  Baxters  can  hardly  know  too  much 
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•boot  the  ptoeem  wUch  pnxhiMd  the  pitett,  aiqr  mora 
than  a  collector  of  En^ish  porcelain  can  know  too 
moch  about  the  ingredienti  of  the  paste  which  oom- 
poied  the  body  of  the  ware. 

For  instance,  as  to  the  wooderfnlly  exact  way  in 
which  Baxter's  eight  to  twenty  wood  blocks  for  each 
print  "registered,"  exactly  into  the  proper  places, 
one  after  the  other.  "Baxter  proceeded.  Ant,  to 
have  the  design  engraved  on  a  copper  or  steel  plate, 
OQ  stone  or  zinc,  marking  several  spots  or  points  on 
the  plate  or  stone,  in  order  to  serve  as  register  marks," 
the  Britiih  and  CobmUl  PrinUr  and  SUUiMm  tells  as. 
"They  were  very  minute,  and  so  placed  as  to  be 
hidden  by  the  colour  when  laid  on.  Impressiaas  of 
the  print  having  been  taken,  they  were  transferred  to 
the  colouring  blocks,  each  of  which  Mras  then  cut 
away  so  as  to  leave  only  its  own  coloured  part  in  relief. 
Having  taken  the  desired  number  of  black-and-white 
impressions,  and  placed  the  necessary  bk)ck  in  the 
press  for  the  first  colour,  there  were  four  or  five  more 
points  provided  on  the  tympan  "  (a  rectangular  frame 
hinged  by  one  edge  to  the  carriage  of  a  printing-ptess 
and  having  stretched  across  it  a  piece  of  cloth  or 
parchment).  "  There  wtte  also  a  number  of  other 
points  on  the  tympan,  which  were  caused  to  strike 
through  the  paper  in  putting  the  first  printing  in 
colour,  the  point  holes  thus  produced  being  used  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  a  correct  register  in  all  the 
future  impressions  from  the  colour  blocks." 
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In  the  piefue  to  the  "  Hctoiial  Albnm  or  Cabinet 
of  Paintiiigt,"  pnbUihed  by  Chapman  &  Hall  in  1837, 
in  quarto  (even  a  poor  copy  of  which  now  lelb  fb» 
£8).  Baxter  laid :  "  The  fint  impraaion,  forming  a 
ironnd,  ii  from  a  tteel  plate ;  and  above  thia  ground, 
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which  is  usually  a  neutral  tint,  the  positive  colours 
are  impressed  from  as  many  wood  blocks  as  there  are 
distinctive  tints  in  the  picture.  .  .  .  The  very  tint  of 
the  paper  upon  which  each  imitative  pamting  appears 
to  be  mounted  is  communicated  from  a  smooth  plate 
of  copper,  which  receives  the  colour  and  is  printed  in 
the  same  manner  as  a  wood  block."    This  last  remark 
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has  icference  only  to  the  ten  plates  and  vignette  title 
of  the  "  Cabinet  of  Paintings,"  for  the  "  mounts  "  of 
them  are  not  really  momits.  It  does  not  refer  to 
what  are  called  the  "  original  mounts  "  of  the  sub- 
sequent prints,  which  were  published  separately  as 
prints;  "original  mount"  in  those  cases  meanhig 
the  stamped  thin  cardboard  to  which  the  prints  were 
made  to  adhere. 

These  real  mounts,  the  "  original  mounts,"  usually 
bore  Baxter's  embossed  imprint,  and  collectors  should 
note  that  the  imprint  on  the  mount,  when  it  exists 
in  addition  to  the  signature  on  the  picture  itself,  adds 
considerably  to  the  market  value  of  a  Baxter.  The 
imprint  on  a  mount  usually  took  the  shape  of  an  oval 
surmounted  by  a  crown. 

What  was  Bazter'a  Secret? — I  quote  from  the 
Britiah  and  Colonial  Printer  and  StaHoner  again: 
"  Seeing  that  most  of  the  best  prints  emanated  from 
Baxter's  own  workshop,  it  has  been  suggested  that  he 
excelled  in  the  composition  of  his  colours,  which  his 
licensees  and  successors  found  a  difficulty  in  preparing 
properly.  One  peculiarity  of  his  work  is  its  conscien- 
tiousness. The  engraving  in  every  case,  even  when 
very  minute,  has  every  detail  carefully  represented. 
Then,  again,  he  always  employed  the  very  best  colonrs 
and  the  very  best  paper,  of  a  quality  which  the  trade 
say  could  hardly  be  reproduced  to-day.  But  mere 
materials  did  not  make  the  process.  The  uerit  lay 
in  the  fact  that  Baxter  personally  superintended  the 
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■wotk  bom  fint  to  last,  personally  engraved  the  plates, 
and  the  whole  process  was  under  the  actual  diiection 
of  one  man,  who  saw  it  through  in  all  its  stages.  The 
&ct  that  he  himself  was  an  excellent  workman,  with 
an  infinite  capacity  for  taking  pains,  was  the  cause  of 
hi*  work  being  of  such  a  character  that  no  process 
of  colonr-imnting  had  ever  got  near  to  its  standard 
before  his  time." 


BAXTER'S  CHIAROSCURO 

Harrison  Weir,  the  ablest  draughtsman  of  animals 
on  wood  England  ever  saw,  was  an  apprentice  of 
George  Baxter.  He  applied  a  modification  of  the 
Baxter  process  to  the  printing  of  some  of  his  work. 
I  possess  his  "  Book  of  Animals,"  published  in  1857 
by  Adams  &  Co.,  which  contains  twenty-four  full-page 
plates  of  anim'**.  exquisitely  drawn,  and  kxaely 
colour-printed  by  blocks  in  a  kind  of  chiaroscuro, 
somewhat  resembling  the  process  which  Baxter  pa- 
tented. But  that  was  not  the  true  chiaroscuro,  because 
the  fhoHing  and  lights  were  given  by  the  woodcut 
first. 

Chiaia-oaenm  Work.— Chiaro-oscnro,  or  chiaroscuro, 
in,  of  course,  an  Italian  term  meaning  dear-obscure, 
or  the  distribution  of  lij^ts  and  shadows  in  a  picture. 
Only  by  the  pcoper  use  of  light  and  shade  in  a  jHctnre 
are  the  objects  made  to  seem  near  or  distant,  to  pn>- 
dnce  a  mutual  effect  on  each  other,  and  to  form  a 
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united  and  natnral-seeming  whole.  In  a  water-colour 
drawing,  sepii,  or  ink  sketch,  or  an  oil-painting,  the 
■hades  and  the  light  are  created  in  sepia,  ink,  or 
colour,  or  by  the  absence  of  sepia,  ink,  or  colour, 
with  the  brush.  In  an  engraving,  etching,  or  woodcut, 
the  light  and  shade  are  given  by  the  lines,  their  massing 
together  for  the  shadows,  or  their  slightness,  apartness, 
or  fewness  for  the  lights.  Baxter  began  his  colour- 
printing  by  giving  light  and  shade  as  a  painter  does, 
t:iat  is,  by  colour  only,  and  not  by  liiAes  either  massed 
■i:  omitted.  His  first  print  was  "  Butterflies,"  dated 
from  ag.  King  Square,  in  1829.  He  appears  to  have 
issued  nothing  else  till  1834,  but  the  prints  then 
published,  and  most  of  those  pubhshed  in  1833,  were 
(Bke  "  Butterflies  ")  pure  chiaroscuro  work  in  water- 
colour,  the  coloured  blocks  being  used  as  brushes  (so 
to  speak)  to  produce  them.  I  possess  one  of  the  finest 
of  these  early  prints,  in  which  not  a  single  engrave^' 
line,  not  even  the  merest  outtine,  appears.  Mr.  R. 
Mudie,  author  of  " The  Featlered Tribes  of  the  British 
Islands,"  published  in  1834,  wrote  in  the  preface 
that  "  In  these  vignettes  Mr.  Baxter  had  no  coloured 
copy  for  the  birds,  which  are  from  nature.  I  made 
him  work  from  mere  scratches  in  outline,  in  order  to 
test  his  metal."  I  prefer  these  chiaroscuro  prints  of 
his  to  the  others,  myself;  the  frontispiece  to  "  Social 
Tales  "  is  as  soft  as  an  eaiiy  water-colour  drawing, 
hideed.  But  by  1833,  when  Baxter  patented  his 
amended  process,  he'  had  become  convinced  of  the 
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practical  value  of  an  engraving  as  the  basis  and  first 
foundation  for  his  work,  and  Baxter  prints  issued 
after  that  were  not .  one  in  chiaroscuro  proper.  That 
is  to  say,  the  lights  and  the  shadows  thenceforward 
existed,  in  part  at  any  rate,  in  the  basal  print,  before 
the  tints  began  to  be  put  on— in  oil-colour,  not  water- 
colour,  now ;  though,  of  course,  the  colours  were  so 
chosen  and  so  used  as  to  warm  and  deepen  the  shadows 
and  tone  oS  the  too  great  whiteness  of  the  lights.  In 
snne  of  the  early  chiaroscuro  prints  even  the  lights 
were  printed  in  white  pigment,  however. 

Mr.  Slatw's  DefiiiitfaMi.— In  his  preface  to  the 
catalogue  of  the  Baxter  Exhibition,  which  was  held 
in  Birmingham  in  1894,  Kr.  J.  H.  Slater,  editor  of 
Bo^  Pricts  Currait,  and  an  authority  on  prints, 
adopted  a  less  severe  use  of  the  words  "  chiaroscuro 
printing  "  than  I  have  done  above.  He  wrote :  "  Bax- 
ter's art  was  in  reality  not  at  all  mechanical,  nor  was 
it,  strictly  speaking,  a  process.  The  words  '  process ' 
and  '  patent '  have  all  along  conveyed  an  impression 
to  superficial  observers  which  it  is,  above  all  things, 
the  object  of  his  admirers  to  dissipate.  Baxter  worked 
in  chian-oiciiro,  a  form  of  art  that  has  been  im- 
mortalised by  the  magic  touch  of  Ugo  da  Carpi,  Lucas 
van  Leyden,  Heinrich  Goltzius,  and  a  score  of  other 
masters,  iHw  will  live  as  long  as  art  endures.  To 
produce  a  good  Maro-oteuro  effect  is  the  most  difficult 
process,  if  we  must  have  the  word,  that  can  well  be 
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"  By  it  pictuics  are  bnilt  vp,  so  to  speak,  by  the 
super-impositian  of  one  block  with  another,  till  the 
complete  design  stands  out.  The  old  Gennan  mastets 
used  bnt  two  bk>cks,  as  a  rule ;  the  Italian  masters, 
at  the  head  of  whom  stands  Ugo  da  Carpi,  three,  or 
sometimes  four.  The  usual  practice  was  to  print  the 
outlines  cmly  from  the  first  block,  leaving  the  details 
and  those  graduations  of  light  and  shade  wlach  are 
the  life  and  soul  of  all  artistic  effect  to  the  second 
and  subsequent  blocks,  used  one  at  a  time,  as  each 
preceding  impression  became  dry  on  the  paper.  .  .  . 
From  the  earliest  mfancy  of  the  art  of  engraving  until 
now,  not  twenty  masters  of  this  style  have  attained  a 
fniot  rank,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  not  half  of  these 
stand  on  a  level  with  the  world's  greatest  mastos  in 
other  branches  of  art.  With  these  few  it  is  daimed 
that  Baxter  is  entitled  by  his  genius  to  cooaort." 

Baxter's  light  and  shade  after  1855  did  not  depend 
on  his  colour  only.  "  Unlike  all  other  artists,"  Mr. 
Slater  says,  "  he  first  etched  or  graved  his  design  on 
a  metal  idate,  so  that  an  im|nession  from  that  gave 
a  perfect  and  comjdete  picture.  Subsequently  he 
introduced  the  proper  colours  and  tints  by  means  of 
a  sequence  of  wood  blocks.  It  will  be  seen  that  his 
process  differed  from  that  of  any  of  the  old  masters. 
His  was  a  perfect  design  from  the  bcgimiing ;  it  was 
the  colouring  only  that  was  built  up ;  theirs  involved 
the  building  up  of  the  whole  design,  little  by  little, 
till  the  required  result  was  obtained." 
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Aaslher  DaAsitiaii.— The  BrUiih  and  Cobmial 
PriMlir  and  SMiontr  pabBihed  the  f oUowing  definitkm 
of  Baxter't  method:  "TUs  method  was  a  sort  of 
mo£flcation  of  the  old  chiaroscuro  idea,  and  ir  a 
way  foreshadowed  the  coming  of  chromo-lithograpuy. 
After  chnnno-Uthography  by  graduated  tints  had  been 
introduced,  Baxter  tried  to  some  extent  to  imitate 
the  effects  produced  by  means  of  a  modification  in 
his  own  methods  of  procedure."  In  his  early  days 
Baxter  had  tried  his  hand  at  lithograiriiy,  and  the 
first  volume  of  Horsfield's  "  History  of  Lewes  "  (1884) 
contains  a  few  Uthos  by  him.  But  he  did  not  use 
litho-printing  for  his  colour-prints  ever.  The  plates 
for  the  first  printing  were  engraved  in  aquatint  as  a 
rule.  He  cotuUmmi  Uthography,  but  there  are  litho- 
graphed Baxter  "  fakes  "  to  beware  of. 

A  Warning.— Prints  in  Bartolozzi  red,  black,  or 
violet  cohrar  have  been  struck  off  from  the  old  Baxter 
plates,  many  of  which  went  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  Sheffield ;  dealers  stock  them,  and  sometimes  put 
them  into  dd  frames.  Again,  I  saw  the  other  day  a 
Le  Bkmd  cok>ur-ptint  of  "Come,  Pretty  Robin!" 
from  which  Le  Bknid's  name  had  been  removed  by 
cutting  a  strip  08  the  edge.  That  is  quite  a  common 
fraud;  but  in  this  case  Baxter's  name  had  been 
printed  on  the  picture,  in  Uack.  The  fake  revealed 
itsdf,  however,  in  the  duhiess  and  absence  of  glaze 
where  the  forger's  inked  type  had  been  pressed  on. 
In  coe  sense  the  forger  is  the  man  who  proves  the 
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meritof  the  work  wUch  he  counterfeits.  Every  dealer 
now  says  that  Baxters  are  on  the  np-grade ;  and  the 
forgers  know  it  to  be  so.  At  the  Mockler  sale,  in 
Birmingham,  a  dozen  yean  ago  or  so,  many  thoosands 
of  Le  Bkmd  prints  were  dispersed,  and  these  are  made 
the  law  material  of  the  forgeries ;  very  often,  too, 
with  Le  Blond's  name  cut  08,  they  are  taken  for 
genuine  Baxters. 


EXPERIENCES  OF  A  BAXTER  COLLECTOR 

A  very  quiet  old  gentleman  came  into  my  study 
and  handed  me  the  following  statement : 

"  After  leaving  school  I  became  interested  in  Baxter 
prints,  through  my  father  showing  me  some  and 
advising  me  to  make  a  hobby  of  collecting  them. 
About  1880  I  happened  to  go  into  a  photograidiic 
shop  and  asked  the  owner  if  he  had  ever  seen  any  of 
Baxter's  prints.  '  Oh  yes,'  he  said ;  '  the  travellers 
used  to  come  round  with  samples.  What  killed  the 
sale  was  the  introduction  of  German  lithograph  imita- 
tioiu.  I  think  I've  got  a  parcel  of  Baxters  still,' 
which  he  found,  and  I  purchased  the  lot,  of  about 
fifty,  for  five  shillings. 

"  About  this  time  an  artist  friend  of  mine  asked  me 
if  I  could  put  him  up  for  a  night  or  two,  and,  in  the 
course  of  ctmversation,  I  showed  him  some  of  my 
Baxter  prints,  '  Why,  I've  got  a  big  boxful  at  home ; 
I  don't  think  much  of  them/  he  said.    'My  father 
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went  to  Baxter**  lale '  "-atictioii  sales  of  Baxter 
printi  took  place  in  mott  of  the  laiger  towns  about  the 
year  184a—" '  and  bought  a  lot  ol  prinU ;  they  were 
kept  in  our  Wg  play-box  when  we  were  children.' 

"  I  told  htm  I  would  give  Urn  ten  pounds  for  the 
lot  if  he  would  send  the  box  to  me  at  once  before 
opening  it.  We  struck  the  bargain,  and  1  found  the 
box  contained  some  thousands  of  prints  of  aU  siiea 
and  conditions  and  in  ortpHa/ •  »<«<«.'  Besides  these, 
there  were  proofa  from  the  plates  and  blocks  in  aU 
'  stetes '  and  conditions,  and  some  with  notes  on  the 
margins  made  by  Baxter  himself. 

"  After  this,  I  determined  to  find  out,  if  possible, 
what  had  become  of  the  plates  and  blocks,  but  it  was 
quite  by  accident  that  I  learned  from  a  man  in  Bristol 
the  name  of  tiie  person  who  had  purchased  them.  In 
the  first  instance  they  had  been  bought  by  Vincent 
Brookes,  and  afterwards  sold  to  Le  Blond. 

"  When  first  Le  Blond  had  the  plates  and  blocks  he 
struck  off  and  issued  many  with  Baxter's  name  re- 
maining on  tiie  plates,  but  afterwards  he  honourably 
erased  Baxter's  name  and  put  his  own  name  instead. 
Many  of  tiie  plates  were  never  used  by  him  at  all.  and 
a  few  never  came  into  his  possession."    (George  Baxter 
junior,  retained  a  few  of  the  plates,  and  started  as  a 
cotonr-printer  in  Birmingham,  but  he  did  not  succeed.) 
"  As  a  Ucensee  Le  Blond  had  engraved  many  pUtes 
and  bk)cks  from  his  own  subjects,  and  continued  issuing 
pri-to  till  the  wretched  German  Utiiographs  came  over. 
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"Abont  xM8  I  called  on  Mr.  Le  Blood,  and  adnd 
UmtoieUiiieBaxter'ipbtM.aiidblocb.  Heagned 
to  do  to  on  certain  coaditkaa.  I  could  have  all  Ua 
Baxter  plates,  blocks,  and  priata  ibr  £400,  but  I  most 
purchase  his  own  (Le  Blond)  pUtes  and  Mocks,  and 
half  the  stock  of  prints  for  ;C)oo.  This  I  agreed  to  do, 
and  said  I  wished  to  take  away  at  once  aU  the  plates. 
He  said,  '  I  don't  think  yon  can ;  I'll  show  yon  what 
and  where  they  arel' 

"  He  went  to  a  cupboard  by  the  side  of  a  fireplace, 
and  wtai  he  opened  it  I  could  hardly  see  the  contents 
for  soot  and  &t.  There  were  the  plates,  all  piled  up 
on  end,  which  had  not  seen  daylight  for  many  a  year, 
hall,  there  were  three  or  four  van-kMds  of  bk>cks  and 
prints  sent  me,  the  prints  niunbering  about  100,000. 
I  also  purchased  from  Le  Bkmd,  just  before  his  death, 
several  oil-paintings  from  which  he  had  copied  hia 
pictures. 

"  When  I  came  to  compare  the  Usts  of  plates  and 
subjects,  I  found  some  of  the  plates  were  missing,  and 
I  traced  that  the  plate  of  the  'Dogs  of  St.  Bernard ' 
had  been  sold  and  taken  to  America.  Abo  the  phttea 
of  the  'First  Parliament'  and  the  '  Coranatioa.' " 
(N.B.— These  ""ates,  respectively  34  in.  by  18  in., 
and  ai  ni.  by  i>  ji.,  were  about  the  faugest  and  finest 
Baxter  executed.  The  "  Opening  of  the  First  Parlia- 
ment"  is  catalogued  at  jft  in  sqjia,  and  £13  in  cotomt ; 
the  "Connatioo"  at  the  same  pricea;  the  "St. 
Bernard  Dogi "  at  ft  3s.) 


EXPERIENCES  OF  A  BAXTER  COLLECTOR  a4) 


iPWwmar.Colo— ,«irf  PkpwKn-"  Hmt- 
k^  that  one  of  Baxter't  workmen  wm  still  in  the  land 
of  the  Hviag,  I  wrote  to  Unt  to  come  down  and  lee  me, 
which  he  did.  He  told  me  that  Baxter  was  a  very 
eccentric,  hot-tempered  man,  often  destroying  platea 
and  prints  if  they  did  not  satisfy  him  at  the  moment. 
Every  single  print  had  to  pass  under  his  notice  before 
being  issued.  He  ground  and  mixed  his  own  colours ; 
they  were  viscous  and  thickish,  like  printer's  ink,  and 
his  choice  of  paper  depended  mainly  on  the  subject, 
and  the  number  of  blocks  to  be  used.  The  workman 
(who  afterwards  was  empk>yed  by  he  Blond)  mixed 
and  sent  me  some  of  the  colours  used  by  Le  Blond,  but 
their  difference  from  those  which  must  have  been  used 
by  Baxter  I  noticed  at  a  glance.  I  believe  that 
Baxter's  '  secret '  lay  in  hii  mixing  of  colours  and  his 
choice  of  paper.  You  notice  how  different  Baxter's 
paper  is  from  the  smooth,  thin  stuff  used  by  Le  Blond. 
Baxter  often  printed  on  a  thick,  spongy  paper,  which 
would  absorb.  Le  Blond  could;  do  that.  I  saw 
by  the  '  trial '  piinu  that  Baxter's  experiments  were 
made  on  soft,  hard,  glazed,  tinted,  and  other  papers." 
The  "  Instructions  "  and  die  Ptacws.—"  I  am  much 
afraid  that  no  written  or  printed  instructions  or  direc- 
tions were  ever  handed  to  the  licensees.  The  Ucewees 
were  all  printers  pnd  publishers  already,  and  periiapa 
they  thought  they  knew  enough  about  the  process 
themselves.  I  know  for  a  &ct  that  Le  Blond  never 
wed  the  same  number  of  Mocks  that  Baxter  did  if  he 
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thoi^t  tb«t  feww  would  do,  and  he  very  leMoiiniMd 
them  in  the  eame  order.    Thto,  with  not  ueing  the 
wme  peper.  woold  owke  eU  the  dUference  in  ftnidi 
and  MrftncM. 

"  It  mMt  not  be  forgotten  that  Barter  wm  tn  artiet 
in  every  eenie  ol  the  word.    In  producing  the  ptatee 
of  the  '  Fir»t  Parliament '  and  the  '  Queen'a  Corona- 
tion,' he  had  many  dttingt  from  thoae  whoee  portraiU 
appeared  in  the  printa.    He  conitantly  altered  hit 
platea.    Hit  coloun  mu»t  have  tpen  lomething  like 
artiat't  tube  coloura  in  aubetance.    He  did  not  let  hit 
workpeople  mU  them.    What  Baxter  patented  and 
hcemed  to  othen  was  the  right  to '  build  up '  prints  by 
the  use  of  many  btocki.    He  used  his  bkwks  one  after 
the  other,  much  as  an  artist  would  use  bmahes  and 
cokrars.    Some  of  the  blocks  had  the  surface  much 
cut  away.    For  his  large  prints  he  had  to  join  pieces 
of  box-wood,  to  make  a  btock  big  enough.    Le  Bk»d 
was  no  artist  himself,  and  he  did  not  take  trouble 

enough. 

"  Baxter  put  his  best  prints  on  stamped  mounU. 
The  best  prinU  have  a  glaie,  and  they  should  not  and 
need  not  be  varnished. 

"  From  some  of  the  plates,  which  were  dispersed  in 
1896,  some  prints  in  black  or  purple  have  been  taken, 
but  nobody  now  can  give  the  coloura  and  the  texture 
of  a  Baxter  print,  or  even  a  faint  imitation  of  them. 
They  are  unique,  and  will  be  for  ever." 

Then  this  dear  old  connoiseeur,  who  was  before  his 
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ttae,  MilortuMtdy  tor  Urn.  and  whow  coBectioii  i* 
long  Booe  to  the  <«mr  wta*.  bowed  UiMeM  out  ol  my 
Toom,  not  utthanked. 

A  BAXTER-BCXW  CATALOGUE 

Geone  Bwter  wat  more  than  a  wood-engraver  wd 

cokmr-pftater ;  he  wa.  an  artUt  and  iUtiatrator.    The 

boob  he  flhiitrated  are  tought  after,  but  few  coUectora 

poiM»  a  comjdete  Bit  of  the  booka  for  which  to  aearch. 

Often  the  aiuatration.  are  quite  exquirite.  and  Ae 
tempUtion  ia  to  detach  them  and  frame  or  portfoBo 
them  But  that  ahould  not  be  done ;  the  books  rtiouM 
be  treasured  intact.  Baxter  hooka  make  quite  a 
"  itaie  "  for  a  collector  in  themaelvea. 

A  Baxtw-Book  Ottrfofiw.— Here,  therefore,  li  a 
detailed  catatogue,  aa  complete  aa  1  at  present  can 
make  it,  for  the  moat  part  chronotogically  arranged : 

1  "  The  Feathered  Tribea  of  the  British  Islamb," 
bv  R  Mudie,  two  vds.  (published  by  Whittaker,  1834) : 
Iprints,   "Dipper   and   Neat,"    "Golden   Eagle, 
"  Uttk  Grebe  and  Nest."  "  The  Gannet." 

a.  "Natural  History  of  British  Birds,"  by  R. 
Mudie  (Orr  &  Smith,  1834) ;  '^'V^^-  "=»^  ""* 
Vulture."  and  several  engravings  of  birds. 

3.  "The  Air,"  by  R.  Mudie  (Ward,  1835):  «»1- 
printi,  "  Airbird  "  and  "  Mountain  Tops." 

4.  "The  Sea."  by  R.  Mudie  (Ward,  1835) :  ««•- 
printa,  "The  Shore"  and  "Evening  on  the  Sea," 
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5.  "  The  Artist,"  by  B.  F.  Gandee  (Chapman  &  HaU, 
1835) :  oil-prints,  "  Circlet  of  Flowers  "  and  "  Cattle 
Drinidng." 

6.  "  Fisher's  Drawing-Room  Scnp-Book  "  (1833) ; 
oil-print,  "  Hindoo  and  Mahommedan  Bnildings." 

7.  "  The  Earth,"  by  R.  Mndie  (Ward,  1833) :  oil- 
prints,  "  Temperature  "  and  "  Tropical  Scenery." 

8.  "  Peter  Parley's  Annual "  (Darton,  1833) ;  oil- 
print,  "  Modifications  of  the  Clouds." 

9.  "  The  Perennial ;  Moral  and  'Religious  Poetry  " 
(Darton  &  Co.,  1835) ;  oil-print,  "  The  End  of  Time." 

10.  "  Sketches  of  Germany  and  the  Germans " 
(Whittaker,  1836),  two  vols. ;  oil-prints,  "  Bohemian 
Feasants  "  and  "  Hungarian  Peasants." 

11.  "  Baxter's  Agricultural  and  Horticultural 
Gleaner "  (Simpkin  &  Mawhall,  1836) ;  oil-prints, 
"  Convolvulus  "  and  "  Group  of  Shells." 

la.  "  The  Heavens,"  by  R.  Mudie  (Ward,  1836) ; 
oil-prints,  "  The  Seasons  "  and  "  The  Pidar  Sky." 

13.  "  The  Garhnd  of  Love  "  (verses),  (Chapman  ft 
Hall,  1836):  oil-print,  "Lovers  Standfaig  Under  a 
Tree." 

14.  "  Vah-ta-ah,  the  Feejean  Princess "  (Weslqran 
Missionary  Society,  1837) ;  oil-print,  "  Vah-ta-ah." 

15.  "Narrative  of  Missionary  Enterprises  in  the 
South  Sea  Islands,"  by  J.  ^Iliams  (Snow,  1837).  b 
some  c«>pies,  oil-print, "  John  Williams  " ;  in  others,  oil- 
print,  "  Te  PO,  a  Chief."  Editions  also  in  1838  and 
1839 ;  oil-print,  "  Te  Po." 
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i6.  "  The  New  Year  Token  "  (Darton,  1836) ;  ral- 
print,  "  Virginia  Water,"  and  vignette. 

17.  "  Pictorial  Album,  or  CaWnet  of  Paintings " 
(Chapman  &  HaU,  1837) :  oil-prints,  "  Cape  WUber- 
lorce,"  "Carrier  Pigeon."  "Verona,"  "Cleopatra," 
"  Lugano,"  "  Interior  of  the  Lady  Chapel  at  Warwick," 
"  Boa  Ghaut,"  "  ZenoWa,"  "  Jeaanie  Deans,"  "  De- 
structioti  of   Sodom,"    "Bums   and  his    Highland 

Mary." 

18.  "  Summer,"  by  R.  Mudie  (Ward,  1837) ;  od- 
prints, "  Summer  ily  "  and  "  Isola  Bella." 

19.  "  Spring,"  by  R.  Mudie  (Ward,  1837) ;  «^ 
prints,  "  Bird  of  Spring  "  and  "  Turn  of  the  Moo- 


ao.  "  Autumn,"  by  R.  Mudie  (Ward.  1837) ;  oit 
prints,  "Autumnal  Artist"  and  "Vineyard  neat 
Mount  St.  Bernard." 

91.  "  Wmter,"  by  R.  Mudie  (Ward,  1837) ;  «»1- 
prints,  "  Winter  ffird  "  and  "  Avalanche  at  Lewes." 

aa.  "  Advice  on  the  Teeth,"  by  E.  Saunders  (Chap- 
man &  Hall,  1837) :  (Hl-print  (with  uplifting  sUp 
showing  jaw  and  teeth). 

33.  "  The  Greenhouse  and  Fk>wer  Garden,"  by 
MflM"'''  (Orr,  1838) ;  dl-prints,  four  of  flowers. 

a4.  "The  Missiionary;  or.  Christian  New  Year's 
Gift"  (X838):   vignette. 

35.  "  China :  its  State  and  ProspecU,"  by  W.  A. 
Medhnist  (Snow,  1838) ;  oil-print,  "  Mr.  Medhnrst  in 
CoaveisatiMi  with  Choo-tih-Lang." 
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36.  "Helaia,  and  other  Poems,"  by  EUza  Cook 
(1838) ;  oU-prints.  "  Old  Water  HiU  "  and  "  MoonUt 
Seascape." 

37.  "  Physical  Han,"  by  R.  Mudie  (Orr,  1838) ;  oil- 
prints,  "  Dying  Gladiator  "  and  "  Milo  of  Crotona." 

38.  "  Tales  of  the  Great  and  Brave  "  ;  frontispiece 
(1838). 

29.  "  Social  Man,"  by  R.  Mudie  (Orr,  1839) ;  oil- 
prints,  "  Child  in  a  Bed  "  and  "  Husband,  M^fe,  and 
Children."  ^ 

30.  "  Intellectual  Man,"  by  R.  Mudie  (Orr,  1839) ; 
oil-prints,  "  The  Studio  "  and  "  Moses." 

31.  "  Moral  Man,"  by  R.  Mudie  (Orr,  1839) ;  oil- 
prints,  "  Socrates  "  and  "  Judgment  of  Brutus." 

33.  "A  Narrative  of  Greek  Missions,"  by  S.  R. 
Wilson  (Snow,  1839) ;  oil-print,  "  A  Greek  Monastery." 

33.  "  British  India  in  Relation  to  the  Decline  of 
Hindooism  and  the  Progress  of  Christianity,"  by 
W.  Caiiq>bell  (Snow,  1839) ;  oil-print,  "  View  of  the 
Miwion  House,  Bangalore." 

34.  "  Maritime  Discovery  and  Christian  Miiaions," 
by  J.  Campbell  (Snow,  1840) ;  oil-prints,  "  Captured 
Female  Missionaries  Disembarking  at  Monte  Video  " 
and  "  TjiiiHiiig  of  Columbus." 

33.  "  Peisecnticms  of  the  Christians  at  Mada- 
gascar" (Snow,  1840);  oU-pcinta,  "Six  Malagasy 
Christians." 

36:  "  Shelb  and  their  Inmates "  (ReligioM  Tract 
Society,  1841) ;  oU-jriat,  "  A  Gnnq>  ol  Shells" 
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37.  "  History  of  the  Order  of  Knighthood,"  by  Sir 
N.  H.  Nicolas  (1841) ;  oil-prints,  "Queen  Victoria 
Standing  in  a  Garter  Stall,"  and  twenty  illustrations 
of  the  various  Orders. 

38.  "Missionary  Labours  and  Scenes  in  South 
Africa,"  by  R.  Moffatt  (Snow,  184a) ;  oU-piint,  "  The 
Mission  at  the  Kuniman  Station." 

39.  "  The  Martyrs  of  Erromango,"  by  J.  Campbell 
(Snow,  1842);  oU-print,  "Rev.  J.  Williams'  First 
Interview  with  the  Natives  of  Erromango." 

40.  "Astronomy  and  Scripture,"  by  J.  Mihier 
(Snow,  1843) ;  oil-print,  "  Parhelia." 

41.  "  Sights  in  all  Seasons "  (Religious  Tract 
Society,  1844) ;   oil-print,  "  Gathering  of  Apples." 

43.  "  Richmond  and  other  Poems,"  by  Charles 
Ellis  (Madden  &  Malcohn,  1845);  oil-print,  "Rich- 
mond HiU." 

43.  "Transactions  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Institute "  (1845) ;  oil-print,  "  Plan  of  a  Proposed 
Communist  Settlement." 

44.  "  Child's  Companion  "  (Religious  Tract  Society, 
1846) ;   oil-print,  "  Zoological  Gardens." 

45.  Ditto  (1847) ;  oil-print,  "  Her  Majesty's  Marine 
Residence,  Isle  of  Wight." 

46.  "  Social  Tales,"  by  Mrs.  Sherwood  (1847) ;  oU- 
print,  "The  Welsh  Harper." 

47.  "  Northern  Antiquities  "  (Bobn,  1847) ;  oil- 
print,  "Yggdrasil." 

48.  "  Child's  Onnpanion  "  (Rehgioas  Tract  Society, 
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1848);  oil-print,  "London  from  Greenwich  Ob.erva- 
toiy. 

49-  "  Wesleyan   Juvenile   Offering "    (1848)  •     oil- 
Print,  "  View  of  Chapel,  Madras."  ' 

50.  "  Child-s  Companion  "  (1849) ;  oil-print,  "  Jeru- 
»«lem  from  the  Mount  of  Olives." 

51.  "  The  Christian  Comm<mwealth  "  (1849)  •   oU- 
print,  "  View  of  Self-Supporting  Institutiwi." 

5a.  "Child's Companion"  (i8jo);  oU-print.  "Wind- 
M>r  Castle  from  Long  Walk."i 

53.  "  Female  Agency  among  the  Heathen  "  (i8v>)  • 
folding  plate.  " 

54.  '-Humboldt's  Views"  (Bohn,  1850);  oil-print. 
Chimborazo." 

35.  "  Child's  Companion  "  (Religions  Tract  Society 
1851);   oil-print,  "Bethlehem." 

^.  "Loitering  Among  the  Lakes  of  Cumberiand 
«id  Wertmoreland";   oU-priat,  "  Derwentwater." 
57-     Tales  for  Boys,"  by  M.  Elliott  (Darton)  •  oil- 
'  Boy  and  a  Pood." 

oe  Mordaunt,"  by  Mrs.  Sherwood ;  fron- 


iwint. 


tispiece. 
39.  "Eo^-s  Queen   »d   Prince   Albert/ 

a.  C.  Wk»;   oitfrints  of  "Owen  Victoria' 

'Knee  AKeit." 
60.  "The  LMking  Gkss  te  the  Miad."    (1840) 
6i.  "  Peter  F.riey's  Annnnl "  (Oa). 


and 
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■on  oooqiiete  has  appMued  in  "G«orge  Buter" 
(SuipMn  Low),  by  C.  T.  Conrtnejr  Lewji,  the  best 
book— indeed,  the  only  cauideiable  book— «o  the 
mik  ot  Buter. 

■mer  Fecket-Booki,  ale.— Baxter  also  pfoduced 
abont  twenty-lonr  of  the  "Snttaby  Pocket-Books." 
Theae  were  pocket  diaries,  K^iich  began  to  be  pub- 
lished about  the  y«ar  xSao,  and  were  ccmtinued  down 
to  Baxter's  period.  In  the  issue  tor  the  year  1850, 
for  instance,  the  frontispiece  is  a  ane  design  in 
aquatint  printed  in  pale  purple,  and  it  reads  as 
foUows:  "le  Souvenir;  or.  Pocket  TaWet  for  1850. 
with  iiinstiatians  in  (nl-cok>urs  by  G.  Baxter,  Patoitee. 
London,  R.  and  H.Sttttaby  and  J.  Touhnin."  Theofl- 
printswere"Bronghtan  Hall  and  Castle,"  "Bala  Lake," 
"  Water  Mill  on  the  River  Wye,  in  Derbyshire,"  "  The 
Toilet:  or,  ShaU  I  Succeed?"  and  "Tlntem  Abbey." 

Prints  on  Music.— I  mentiaa  a  few  jnints  which 
were  used  to  illustrate  musical  works ;  for  a  knger 
Vt  tte  Hi.  Courtney  Lewis's  book  on  Baxter. 

"  Holy  Family  and  Nativity,"  frontispiece  to  sheet 
imsic,  "The  Adocatiaa." 

"  Ptol  and  Virginia,"  frontiqrieoe  to  the  "  Paid  and 
YK^aia  Watts." 

"  Edward  VII."  (then  aged  seventeen),  frontispiece 
to  the  "  Prince  of  Wales'  Gaktp." 

"Jen^  Lind"  and. "Jetty  Trtfc,"  "JnlKen's 
MMical  Album,  1837." 

14 
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"  Newt  to  and  from  Home,"  fnmtispiece  to  tang, 
"  Good  Newt  from  Home." 

"  Her  Majetty  at  Cove,"  ftwntiti«ece  to  the  "  Hiber- 
nian Quadiillei." 

"  The  Bride,"  frontitpiece  to  "  The  Prima  Donna 
Waltx." 

I  dare  say  that  a  good  many  copes  ol  such  oil-prints 
are  lying  undiscovered  yet  in  old  bound  volumes  of 
the  music  our  mothers  used  to  play,  on  upright  pianos 
with  green  silk  fronts,  fifty  years  ago;  when  dis- 
covered, they  should  not  be  detached  completely; 
the  whole  frontispiece,  the  print  and  the  gUt  band,  with 
the  ornamental  Uthography  surrounding  them,  should 
be  mounted  and  preserved.  Hundreds  of  thousands 
of  these  were  produced,  but  usually  they  are  inferior 
to  the  prints  which  were  published  on  cards  from  the 
same  blocks. 


UCENSEE  OIL-PRINTS 

Recently  I  bought  an  old  scrap-book  for  eighteen- 
pence.  It  contained  io6  oil-prints  by  J.  M.  Knm- 
heim  &  Co.,  who  were  Baxter's  licensees.  Over  a 
hundred  oil-prints  for  eighteenpence  1  That  was  the 
rate  at  which  Baxter  prints  themselves  could  be 
bought  twenty-five  years  ago.  A  hint  to  collectors 
to-day. 

"Faind"  Printa.— The  price  of  Baxter  prints  has 
risen  to  seriously,  and  is  still  so  much  on  the  increase. 
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thtt  "teUng"  hat  begun.  Not  that  it  ii  poMiUe 
alMotntdy  to  foige  a  Baxter  print ;  that  is  out  of  the 
qnettion.  Bnt  there  are  leveral  dodges  to  which 
ingenions  people  who  sell  to  dealers  can  have  recouise. 
For  example,  the  other  day  I  was  offered  a  "  Descent 
from  the  Cross,"  framed  and  glazed,  for  las.  6d. 
This  is  supposed  to  be  Baxter's  chef-d'amrt ;  it  is 
commonly  catalogued  at  30s.  I  examined  the  twelve- 
and-sixpenny  article  with  a  lens,  and  I  found  that 
somebody  had  used  a  proof  print  in  monochrome 
(which  can  be  purchased  cheap),  and  painted  it  up  in 
water-coknus  to  match  and  imitate  the  real  oil-print. 
Again,  out  of  aia  items  in  Mr.  Bullock's  "  Baxter  " 
Catalogue,  fifty-three  are  asterisked,  which  means  that 
oil-prints  were  taken  from  the  same  plates  by  Le 
Blood,  one  of  the  licensees.  It  is  quite  practicable, 
therefore,  to  cut  the  eighth  of  an  inch  off  the  bottom 
oi  such  a  Le  Blond  print,  just  where  Le  Blond's  name 
apptaztd,  remount  the  print,  and  offer  it  for  sale  as 
a  Baxter. 

Usually  when  the  last-mentioned  dodge  has  been 
used  the  jnint  becomes  too  small,  and  that  is  a  warning 
to  a  Baxter  collector.  But  even-  that  is  not  an  infallible 
guide,  because  real  "Baxters"  have  been  trimmed 
and  remounted.  I  recently  bought,  on  purpose  to 
write  about  them,  two  licensee  prints  which  actually 
bore  a»  nam*  of  Baxter.  In  the  one  case,  Baxter's 
name  was  on  the  print  itself,  but  one-third  of  an  inch 
had  been  cut  from  the  bottom  edge,  removing  the 
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name  of  LeBtond  or  •ome  other  Mcewee.  Icouldtdl 
by  the  g«ertl  appeiOTace,  low  cotonr,  lack  of  brintoace, 
etc.,  that  it  wat  not  »  Bwter ;  the  picture  U  "  Newt 
from  AuitraBa."  In  the  other  case  ("Uttle  Red 
Riding  Hood  ")  Baxter'a  name  was  ttill  on  themirgin, 
and  "  Le  Uond  4  Co.,  Londm ;  L.  A.  Elliott  ft  Co., 
Boston,  U.S.A.,"  had  been  printed  on  the  picture. 
Elliott  ft  Co.  appear  to  have  been  agenU  and  vendors 
for  Le  Bkmd  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  In 
this  case,  again,  the  (ncture  showejl  inferiority  to 
Baxter's  own  work.  Then,  further,  there  were,  about 
1860-70,  not  a  few  chromo-lithographic  imitations 
made.  And  the  Germans  issued  a  quantity  of  bad 
forgeries  in  that  way. 

Pick  Up  UcMitM  Prints.— The  point  1  wish  to  make 
is  that  if  it  is  now  worth  while  to  "  fake  "  Baxters,  which, 
twenty  years  ago,  could  be  bought  for  a  shilling  or  so 
apiece  the  larger  prints,  and  ten  shillings  a  hundred 
the  smaller,  may  it  not  be  well  worth  while  to  buy 
hcoisee  prints  now  cheaply  while  one  can?    Soletme 
give  some  infonnation,  lists,  and  indicatiwis  concerning 
the  work  of  oil-printers  licensed  to  imitate  the  stjie 
of  George  Baxter.    I  look  at  my  hundred  and  sU 
"  Kronfaeims  "  for  dghteenpence,  and  c«maider  them 
worth  much  more  than  three-fourths  of  a  farthing 
each  in  themselves,  apart  from  the  fact  that  they  are 
leptesenUtive  of  a  dead  art,  and  cannot  be  reproduced 
or  successfully  imitated.    Had  they  been  Le  Blond 
printe  they  would  have  cost  me,  taking  the  Wgger  with 
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the  MnaUer,  a  bundnd  wid  tix  ihilliiigi  at  iMtt.  Yet 
tliey  en,  to  my  thfaiMng,  better  prints  than  Le  Blond 
did.  At  pment  you  can  buy  the  commoner  Le  Bload 
prints  on  their  original  moonts  for  x«.,  at.  6d.,  ot 
3*.  6d.  each,  and  they  are  certain  to  appreciate, 
particnlarly  thoee  of  them  that  can  be  "  falwd  "  to  be 
•old  ai  Bazten.  In  the  tame  way  the  print*  of  the 
other  licenieM  will  advance  in  value,  and  I  dare  lay 
my  Kronheims  that  cost  me  is.  6d.  will  be  worth 
Is  some  day.  Meantime  they  are  delightful  Uts  of 
woric  to  own,  and  to  look  at  now  and  again. 

TIm  Licensees.— The  following  is  probaUy  a  not 
quite  complete  list  of  the  printing  firms  who  were 
licensed  to  use  the  Baxter  process:  Aradshaw  ft 
Blacklock,  ^^ncent  Brookes,  Abraham  Le  Blond, 
Kronheim  ft  Co.,  Mansell,  Myers,  Grant,  Dickes, 
Leighton,  Capone.  It  is  said  th.it  there  were  "  one  or 
two  Continental  firms  "  also,  but  I  am  not  sure  about 
that.  Messrs.  Kronheim  seem  to  have  done  work  for 
the  Fmch  market ;  some  of  my  Kronheims  show  the 
title  in  a  kind  of  French — a  very  defective  French — 
and  perhaps  that  has  misled. 

I  possess  a  copy  of  the  catak)gDe  of  the  "  Baxter 
ExUbitian,"  mUOi  was  held  in  the  Masonic  HaU 
Birmingham,  in  December,  1894.  It  gives  lists  of 
99  prints  by  Le  Blond,  and  13a  by  Mansell,  and 
it  mentions  3  by  T,righton,  a  by  Bradshaw  ft 
Blackk)ck,  6  by  Dickes,  and  only  z  by  Kronheim. 
Yet    Kronheim    puMished    thousands    of  diflerent 
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prints. 


As  to  ^nemt  Bteota.  few  pwipie  h»v« 
.»  •  pitet  beuinc  «•  ■«■•.  I  »*»»^:  »^ 
iMbiy  t  (ood  mmy  printo  wWch  bwr  Bwter't  hum 
wm  tened  by  Broota,  who  wm  the  tet  buyer  ol 
Buter*!  platet  end  Mocta.  Gwnt  end  C^wie,  If 
they  did  moch  work,  have  never  had  tt  catilofned  at 
aU.    So  here  to  a  fine  «eJd  for  eomebody  in  the  way 

of  collecting  and  tewarch.  

1  copy  hew  the  titlee  of  Le  Blood'e  printt,  mentioned 

in  the  Blmingham  ExWbitioB  catalope  to  which  I 

Lbt  of  U  Bloirfe  Prfrtfc-The  Wedding  Day. 
Leaning  to  Ride.  The  Sailor-t  Departure.  The  Image 
Boy,  The  Ftoherman's  Hut.  PJeaie  Remember  Uie 
Grotto.  Snowballing.  Grandmother-.  Snrfnwx.  The 
Young  Angier.Moo«light.TheBirdt'-ne.t,  The  Gleanen, 

The  Leiwre  Hour,  Sunday  Morning.  Good  Newt,  The 
Pedlar.  The  SokBer-.  Return,  The  Burning  Gtoi.. 
Blowing  Bubblei.  Waiting  at  the  Ferry.  Pet  RaMto, 
The  Showman.  The  Cherry  Seller.  Grandfather".  Hpe. 
The  Dandng  Dog..  The  Blackberry  Gath«e«.  The 
Milbtream,  Mayday.  Guy  Fawke..  Intematioiul  Ex- 
hiUtioo.  i86«:  Crystal  Pdace.  1851 :  Bri^, 
Ram-ate.  Needlebox  Subject.,  Paul  at  Ath«.,  Scene 
at  Windwr  Ctle,  Elymas,  Anania..  >to«:°»« 
Dn«Bht  of  FiAe.,  Chri.t'.  Charge  to  Peter,  Beaubfrf 
Gate  of  the  Temple,  Sacriiicing  the  Bullock,  Queen  to 

SUte  Robe.,  Queen,  Prince  Conwrt,  and  Ptmce  of 
Wale,  at  Oabome,  Ori  with  Tambourine,  Royal  FamUy 
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•t  (MMne,  Royid  Family  at  WiiulMr,  Royal  Fanily 
in  ScotlMd,  QMen  in  State  Caniage  at  Weatmiaater, 
Haw  HooMa  of  PaxUamcnt,  Prince  Comort  on  Hocae- 
back,  Giri  Gatlwiing  Flowen,  Contemplatioii,  Quean 
and  Prince  Albert  at  Balmoral,  Cirl  in  Btilnish«a,  Giri 
Holding  Branch  of  Tree,  Girl  Koldmf!  Bulnishes.  Coo- 
■tancy,  Nynqdi  Flyin*  over  Water,  Actieon  and  Diana, 
Tyrolean  Walte,  Girl  at  the  Tiath,  G'jcl  andB-tterfBea, 
Cotdente.    Bingen,  Windsor  Cartle.    Ayr.  Britannia 
Tabular  Bridge,  Derwent  Water  Londonderry,  Heidel- 
berg, New  Yorlc  Bay,  Figure  with  Harp,  Girl  in  SheU 
Boat,  Venice,  Brothen  Water,  Her  Majesty  Leaving 
VMamonth  Harbour,  Chamonnl,  The  Sisters,  The  De- 
parture, Courtship,  Girl  Standing  in  the  Bath,  Peraian 
Dancing  Girl,  Rhefaifels,  Cavalier  Ptaying  Guitar  to  a 
Lady,  Lugano,  Girl  in  Cornfield,  Heather,  Forget-me- 
nots,  North  of  Scotland,  Virginia  Water,  On  the  Watch, 
Hi^iland  Lake,  Galway  Peasants,  Moorish  Bride. 

U  Blimi'  Oval  Coleond  Printa.— Mr.  F.  W.  Hohnea 
of  Nottin^iam  poasesaes  a  complete  collection  of  theae. 
They  are  mounted  within  emboseed  ovals.  They  seem 
to  date  from  1850  to  i86a.    Here  is  a  priced  catalogue : 

About  i6>.  10  s». 

7.  Inuf*  Boy.    (ScMOfc^ 

t.  Sirilac'i  Dqiutiin.  (Scwca.) 

9.  Duiciiig  Doft.    (Scuoe.) 


Atout  35<.  Is  SIX. 
I.  5th  MovmilMr.    (San.) 
a.  lUy  D>y.    (Rue.) 

AbtiU  >».  (a  13<. 
3,  Ramembtr  tta*  Grotto. 


4.  Btomif  I 


^ f  BnbUH.    (Sane.) 

5.  Ttat  Swiag.    (Snrea.) 
t,  CroaiiDf    th«    Brook. 
(Scaica.) 


AtmU  IM.  6i.  to  t6>. 

10.  Bird'i  Nut 

11.  GtamUktlwr'a  I^. 

II,  Giaiidmothar't  Snafi-box. 
13.  W«diUii(  Dsjr. 
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AttMd  ioi.6d.lo  lu.  td. 


15.  Tta* 

AhomU.  10  lai. 

16.  MiU  Stnuo. 

17.  SnowlMlliiic. 
iS.  BunincGUM. 
19.  Ysoaf  Aatiw. 
ao.  FMRabblti. 

SI.  BtocklMny  Gatbonn. 
».  W*itiii|  at  Ow  Feiry. 


aj.  SoUin'*  RstaUB. 

34.  Tha  Padlar. 

35.  Chany  SaOec. 
a6.  Uooi^t. 

37.  Ftabaman'a  Mat 

iltoMl  7>.  ft)  St. 

38.  Sonday  Mbniiig. 

39.  Leiaiin  Hour. 

30.  TlM  Staawmaii. 

31,  Learaiaf  to  Rida. 
33.  Good  NewB. 


The  prices  are  based  on  dealers'  present  lists,  and 
are  for  prints  in  good  condition— the  "  ^th  November  " 
in  perfect  condition. 

lUlatW*  Marite.— The  firm  of  Kronheim  &  Co.  is 
still  in  existence,  though  they  do  not  issue  oil-prints 
now.    They  have  written  me  to  coiiteft  courteously 
the  statement  that  none  of  the  licensees  approached 
the  excellence  of  the  work  done  by  Baxter  himself, 
and  they  have  sent  me  two  fine  large  old  oil-prints  by 
their  firm.     The  one  of  "  The  Wine  Tasters,"  15  in. 
by  13  in.,  shows  by  the  "  proof  "  of  colours  on  its 
margin  that  fourteen  different  plates  were  used  on 
it.    The  other,  "  The  Village  Schoolmaster,"  14*  in- 
by  Hi   in.,  was  colour-printed    by  twelve  plates. 
Kronheim  prints  were  produced  from  a  series  of  m^al 
pUtes,  not  wood  blocks.    Messrs.  Kronheim  teU  me 
they  have  searched  in  vain  for  the  "  Printed  Instruc- 
tions" supposed  to  have  been  issued  by  Baxter  to 
his  licensees.    The  connoisseur  who  in  his  day  was  the 
greatest  of  Baxter  collectors  told  me  that  he  did  not 
bdieve  such  "  Printed  Instructions  "  were  ever  issued. 
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Le  Blond  appears  to  have  been  the  moit  prolific 
of  the  licensees,  but  Le  Bkmd  prints  are  usually  de- 
fective in  brilliancy  of  colour,  and  sometimes  they 
did  not  "  register  "  accurately.  Baxter's  son  was  em- 
ployed by  Vincent  Brookes,  and  the  original  plates 
were  used.  Then  the  plates  passed  into  the  possession 
of  Le  Blond.  Mr.  C.  F.  Bullock,  of  John  Bright  Street, 
Birmingham,  the  principal  dealer  in  Baxters,  writes 
that  "  Le  Blond  was  undoubtedly  a  fine  colour-printer, 
many  of  his  works  possessing  true  artistic  merit,  and 
probably  more  nearly  approaching  Baxter  than  any 
other  man.  In  fact,  it  is  only  by  comparing  the  work 
he  did  from  Baxter's  plates  with  the  originals  that  we 
are  able  to  see  how  far  he  fell  short  of  the  ideal." 

Baxter  made  a  competency;  but  Le  Blond,  after 
placing  many  prints  on  the  market,  had  to  give  up ' Jte 
venture.  The  blocks,  plates,  and  unsold  prints  re- 
mained upon  his  shelves  for  twenty  years.  Then  a 
collector  purchased  them.  He  in  hb  turn  had  to  sell, 
and,  sitting  behind  a  screen  in  an  auction-room,  he  had 
the  pain  of  hearing  his  collection  "  sell  for  a  song," 
bundles  of  a  hundred  prints  going  ofi  under  the  hammer 
for  a  shilling  or  two. 


SECTION    IV 

RARIORA 

DID  you  ever  hear  of  the  true  taleiof  the  passionate 
young  man  who  had  a  fancy  for  collecting  the 
eggs  of  the  Great  Auk  ?    A  wonderful  trade  is  driven 
in  rare  eggs,  and  Great  Auk  eggs  are  the  scarcest  of 
all.    The  Great  Aak—{alca  impetiHts  or  gair-fowf),  a 
ridiculous  bird  three  feet  long,  that  had  hardly  any 
wings— used  to  be  plentiful  in  northern  latitudes,  and 
to  visit  British  shores.    But  the  breed  is  now  »tinct, 
and  only  some  eighty  eggs  are  known  to  be  in  existence, 
aU  addled  or  blown,  of  course ;  they  seU  at  anything 
from  £200  each  up  to  300  guineas.    The  passionate 
young  man  in  question  had  collected  thirteen  auk 
eggs,  and  had  come  to  the  end  of  his  financial  tether, 
when  he  heard  of  a  young  lady  who  possessed  eight 
auk  eggs  which  had  been  bequeathed  to  her  by  her 
father.    With  the  true  instinct  of  a  collector,  he  pro- 
posed marriage  to  her,  but  she  dedined  him,  and  in  a 
rage  he  sold  his  own  collection  off.    It  is  never  wise 
to  mix  your  affections  up  with  your  collections.    He 
lost  about  £500  on  that  transaction.    Auk  eggs  ought 
164 
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only  to  be  auctioned  one  as  a  tane,  and  at  intervab. 
But  alanat  all  "  natural  Ustoiy  "  and  ethnographic 
cvios  are  on  the  down  grade,  by  the  by. 

Apoade  Spoon*.— GenuineaetsofoldApostlespoons 
are  rare.    There  are  thirteen  in  a  set.    In  1901  a  tet 
was  sold  for  £1,060.    Goodness  knows  what  the  set 
would  fetch  which  is  preserved  at  Corpus  Christi 
College,  Cambridge,  for  they  are  date-marked  1566, 
while  the  spoons  that  sold  for  £1,060  were  made  in  the 
year  1617  only.    Everybody  will  have  seen  Apostle 
spoons,  a  only  modem  specimens,  but  everybody  does 
not  know  how  to  distinguish  one  little  Apostle  at  tiw 
end  of  a  handle  from  another.    Here  is  a  list  a<  Oe 
emblems  which  distinguish  the  Twelve :   St.  Thotas, 
with  a  spear ;  St.  Matthias,  with  a  battle-axe  or  hal- 
berd ;  St.  Bartholomew,  with  a  butcher's  knife ;  St. 
Jude,  with  a  cross ;  St.  PhiUp,  with  a  long  sta« ;  St. 
Paul,  with  a  sword ;  St.  Peter,  with  a  key ;  St.  Jam« 
the  Greater,  with  a  pilgrim's  staff;    St.  James  tte 
Less,  with  a  fuller's  bat ;  St.  John,  with  a  cup  and 
a  hand  raised;   St.  Matthew,  with  a  waUet.    The 
twdfth,  without  emblem,  stands  for  St.  Andrew  or 
St.  Simon  Zelotes.    The  thirteenth,  the  Saviour  or 
"  Master,"  is  figured  with  an  orb  .-md  a  cross,  with  a 
hand  raised  in  blessing.    A  horizontal  nimbus  sur- 
rounding the  head,  if  it  still  remains,  gives  greater 
value  to  an  Apostle  spoon. 

Book*.— A  poor  first-edition  copy  of  "  Paradise  Lost " 
has  been  sold  for  100  guineas,  which  was  twenty- 
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one  tiine*  as  nnich  as  Mihon  received  from  the 
publisher  for  the  mannscript  of  the  book.  The  poet's 
receipt  for  that  £5  !>«  soW  *"  £4S.  ""*  mannscript 
of  Book  I.  of  "  Paradise  Lost "  cost  Mr.  Pierpont 
Morgan  nearly  £3,000  when  he  acquired  it.  In  one 
case  a  first-edition  copy  of  the  book  fetched  £355  '• 
the  first  purchaser  of  it.  in  1667,  would  get  it  for  3s- 

Nathaniel  Finder  published  "  The  Pilgrim's  Progress" 
at  "The  Sign  of  the  Peacock,"  in  die  Poultry,  in 
1678.  Theprice  then  was  IS.  6d.a'copy.  Only  five 
such  copies  are  known  to  exist,  and  one  of  them  has 
sold  for  £1.475— about  £350  per  ounce,  which  is  far 
costlier  than  the  oldest  and  rarest  old  sUver-plate. 
It  went  to  America. 

In  1489  Caxton  printed  at  Westminster  his  "  RyaU 
Book."  or  trandation  of  the  "  Livre  pour  un  Roi." 
which  had  been  written  in  1*79  for  King  PhiUp  of 
France.  The  selling  price  of  Caxton's  volume  at  the 
time  of  its  puMication  is  not  now  known,  and  only 
five  copies  of  it  are  beUeved  to  remain  in  ezistoice. 
Four  of  these  are  in  public  Bbraries,  so  that  the  copy 
sold  in  1901  is  the  only  copy  available  for  collecting. 
It  fetched  £1.550  under  the  hammer. 

The  Kihnamock  first  edition  of  Bums'  Poems  has 
fetched  £700. 

HirtOTicid  Rdics.— Ctothing  or  objects  coonecttd 
with  l*torical  personages  or  events  are  rare,  and  some- 
times s«M  for  large  prices.  The  pens  with  which  the 
Treaty  of  Amiens  was  siffud  sold  for  £400.    Sterne's 
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wig  ha.  fetched  £aoo.    For  one  of  Sr  Isaac  Newton', 
teett  as  nmch  as  £630  ha.  been  obtained,  whik 
Miancely  enough)  one  of  Napoleon  the  Great's  only 
iealiMd£7ios.    It  is  said  that  4,000  francs  was  offered 
for  the  teeth  of  Hfloise  when  her  body  was  exhumed 
in  Paris    The  skull  of  Mozart  was  exhumed  in  1801, 
and  is  valued  at  £100.    The  signature  of  Richard  Duke 
of  York,  father  of  Edward  IV.  and  Richard  Crook- 
back  has  sold  for  80  guineas,  and  a  document  signed 
by  Edward  VI.  and  Archbishop  Cranmer  has  fetched 
as  much  as  £450.    A  letter  written  by  Robert  Burn. 
kas  sold  for  £390,  while  Ae  manuscript  of  his     To 
Mary  in  Heaven "  did  not  realise  more  than  £i5a- 
Nebon  rehcs  in  particular  excite  great  interest  and 
seU  for  high  prices ;  his  last  letter  to  Lady  Hamilton 
brought  £1,035  ™der  the  hammer  in  1904,  and  hi. 
"  General  Memorandum  "  for  the  BatUe  of  Trafalgar 
was  soU  in  1906  for  £3.600. 

Still  ChMicw.— There  are  hundreds  of  known  cases 
in  which  rariora  have  been  acquired  by  "  people  who 
knew,"  at  prices  ridicutouslysmaU,  compared  with  the 
real  coUecting  and  commercial  value  of  the  object. 
Do  not  give  heed  to  people  who  tell  you  that  "  all  the 
bargains  have  been  picked  up  long  ago."    The  flux  and 
change  of  circumstances,  human  UaWUty  to  error. 
foigetftAiess,  over-much  secrecy  on  the  part  of  a 
collector  and  his  sudden  death,  the  accidents  of  an 
auction,  the  selling  off  of  things  in  quiet  and  unad- 
vertised  sales,  together  with  many  other  conditions. 
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produce  stiB,  and  will  always  produce,  chances  to 
acquire  rariora  "  for  a  song." 


CLASS-PICTURE  FRAUDS 

With  an  old  frame,  a  sheet  of  glass,  and  one  of 
the  facsimile  reproductions  of  old  engravings  out  of 
the  Connoisseur  or  other  art  journal,  a  clever  forger 
will  make  a  glass  picture  that  shall  sell  to  you  for 
a  guinea  at  least — ^if  you  are  green.  '  If  you  are  very 
green  you  may  pay  five  pounds  for  "  an  example 
after  J.  R.  Smith,  the  celebrated  engraver,"  because 
you  happen  to  know  that  a  glass  picture  after  him 
sold  for  forty  pounds  not  long  ago.  Within  the  last 
few  mooths  I  have  seen  at  least  a  htmdred  of  these 
forged  glass  pictures  hanging  out  for  sale,  and  I  don't 
doubt  that  they  find  a  market.  Yet  nobody  need 
be  green  about  them ;  there  is  a  positive  test,  which 
anybody  can  infallibly  apply.  And  it  is  a  test  for 
all  photographic-block  reproductions,  whether  of 
stipple,  line,  or  mezzotint  engravings,  and  for  such 
pictures  on  glass,  or  on  paper,  or  on  satin ;  little 
pictures  on  satin  of  this  kind  are  often  put  into  old 
miniature-frames  and  sold  to  the  "  green." 

The  Test— When  a  photographic  reproduction  for 
]dioto-block  work,  either  in  black  or  three-colouT,  is 
taken,  it  is  taken  through  a  "  screen  "  of  fine  wire- 
woik.  The  screoi  is  of  varying  fibre  :  sometimes  the 
"  wires  "  are  wider  apart,  sometimes  they  are  doier. 
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But  alwayi  the  MM*  «•  that  the  picture  when  p^ 
oH  has  a  surface  which,  exainined  under  a  ii««n^ 
gbu,  resemWe.  the  turface  of  a  wire  window-WUid. 
Directly  you  pMwive  that  univerwl  criiwtoi.  ol 
lines  of  dots,  resulting  from  the  use  of  the  screen-yon 
see  it  best  on  the  flesh  or  other  Ufht  parts  of  the 
picture-you  nay  be  sure  that  the  picture  before  you 
b  a  photo-block  reproduction,  made  in  the  first  mstance 
for  some  art  journal  quite  honestly  enough.  A  strMg 
lens  should  travel  about  in  every  collectors  pocket. 

by  the  by. 

A  Rmd  GIm*  Kcture.— 1  take  down  from  my 
rtudy-waU  a  real  old  glass  picture.    At  the  bottom  of 

it  appear  the  words : 

Infancy— Enfance 

l803. 

I  know  that  it  WM  made  for  the  En|^  and  Rwsd. 
markets,  therefore,  and  I  can  teU  that  it  is  fMrioe 
by  examination  of  it  under  the  lea»,  for  the  ka» 
reveals  that  it  is  stipple  ;  there  U  not  a  bit  of  i*W(e 
network  anywhere  on  it ;  the  stippta  can  al  be  dia- 
tinguished,  and  they  are  largish  stipples,  so  there  eaa 
be  no  ocular  mistake.    Moreover  (and  this  is  another 
test  of  age  in  glass  jrictures) .  here  and  there  the  surface 
of  the  picture  under  the  glass  is  afiected,  somewhat 
in  the  w^  which  defects  in  the  silvering  affect  thi 
back  of  a  mirror;  it  is  as  though  littfc  sUvery  points, 
ia  du^s  or  lines,  axe  showing  through.    I  know. 
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thenfon.  that  in  the  yew  i8oa  loiMbady  took  •  nal 
contemporMy  itipide-iirint  and  laid  it  faoe  downwardi 
on  a  iheet  of  glaia  covered  with  a  fibn  of  fine  firm 
tranqiaient  vamith.  The  print  was  preated  and 
flattened  down  till  it  adliered  to  the  vanished  glaN. 
If  it  was  not  quite  flatly  pressed  down  in  parts,  air 
remained  between  it  and  tlie  glass,  and  it  is  just 
there  that  the  silvery  points  appear— they  are,  so  to 
speak,  the  ghosts  of  ancient  air-bubbles.  Wlien  the 
pressing  was  done  and  the  whole  w^  dry,  a  wetted 
finger  carefully  rubbed  away  all  of  the  paper  on 
which  the  print  had  been  printed,  or  at  least  aU  that 
couU  be  rubbed  away  without  destroying  abscdutely 
the  surface  of  the  print  itself.  At  that  stage  in  the 
mantpnlation  the  result  was  a  sheet  of  glass  with  a 
{Mctnre  at  the  back  of  it,  a  picture  so  thin  and  trans- 
lucent as  to  seem  a  part  of  the  glass. 

The  CokMirinc  and  Framinc.— Cokmrs  were  then 
applied  to  the  picture  at  flu  back.  For  large  and 
valuable  prints  this  colouring  Mras  often  careful  and 
artistic,  but  usually  three  or  four  colours  (red,  green, 
brown,  blue,  or  yellow)  were  laid  on  heavily — in 
blobs,  a<  it  were — the  only  caution  used  being  that 
the  coknuf  should  blend  at  the  suitable  parts.  Then, 
at  the  back  of  all,  a  layer  of  varnish  or  body-cdonr 
was  added ;  and  then  the  whole  thing  was  ready  to 
frame  and  sell  The  contemporary  frames  were 
usually  of  blackened  pear-wood,  plain,  or  with,  at 
most,  a  narrow  gohl  fret. 
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will  alnady  have  peroeived  that  it  is  ponibfe  to  take 
a  real  old  print  from  a  portfolio  and  fake  it  np  into 
a  glass  picture  without  the  leas  test  applying  at  all. 
That  is  true  ;  but  there  are  other  tests.  The  nature  of 
the  glass  itself  is  a  test ;  if  it  is  glass  conten^Mraneous 
with  the  print  it  will  be  rather  poor  glass,  it  will  have 
flaws,  and  an  uneven  surface  will  reveal  itself  to  the 
finger,  vAueh  is  somewhat  a  test  for  the  age  of  minia- 
tures also.  "  But  it  is  surely  possiUe  to  use  up  oU 
glass  ?  "  I  shall  be  toU.  Certes,  it  is  possible ;  but 
in  that  case  there  is  the  test  of  a  inn  drawn  across 
the  colour.  Take  the  back  off  tlie  frame,  expose  the 
odour:  the  colour  will  lie  before  yon  rather  tliick 
and  blobby ;  draw  a  pin  across  one  of  the  blobs ; 
if  the  pin  easily  cuts  throu^  it  the  colour  lias  been 
laid  on  within  the  last  twenty  years  or  so.  And 
that  is  not  a  bad  test  for  faked  old  oil-paintings,  too, 
by  the  by. 

OLD  MINIATURES 

In  a  fine  old  miniature  the  face,  neck,  arms,  and 
hands  are  either  so  delicately  stippled  that  not  a 
single  stroke  of  the  brush  can  be  detected,  even  under 
a  magnifying  glass,  or  so  broadly  painted  as  to  be  as 
artistic  as  a  Romney.  The  flesli-colour  is  brilliant 
and  luminous.  The  fingers  are  finely  drawn  and 
modelled.  The  hair-painting  is  often  so  finished  and 
delicate  that  you  seem  to  be  able  to  count  what  Hamlet 
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called  "each  particular  hair."    The  eyes  are  dear, 
Sy   and  lifVuke.    The  lace  of  the  costume  looH 
steady   an  ^^^     ^  background 

disc  of  ivory,  taken  out  of  the  frame,  has  a  sUghUy 
^h  hue.  which  rather  suggests  the  mouM  on 
E  The  back  of  the  whole  is  the  colour  o  dark 
llHather  and  has  a  wrinkled  surface-it  «  the 
M^ater^  skin  which  was  wrapped  and  folded 

Ster^rliatures  of  men.  even  when  painted  by 

*'''t^I!1— The  best  and  most  saleable  minia- 

J^STtoeir  pedigrees.    Most  of  them  were 

*""*  J^  ^rtS  Sanded  in  the  families. 

S  some  ^  -*-^°P^'  ^"^  ^°°^":S 
^  »^  nlacTrten  the  sale-records  continue  the 
::i^    Sn  thTLme  of  the  original  (the  sitter 
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where  in  the  careful  wrappings  at  the  back ;  some- 
times the  date  accompanies  it  (the  year  only).  Many 
miniatures  are  labelled  with  these  particulars  in  old- 
fashioned  writing  and  faded  ink,  on  time-yellowed 
or  age-stained  paper  at  the  back. 

Price*— Varion*. — It   is   miniatures   of  this   class 
which  fetch  the  long  prices,  the  hundreds  of  pounds, 
at  famous  auction  sales.    In  July,  1902,  "  a  portrait   , 
of  a  lady  of  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  in  a  richly  jewelled 
black-and-white  dress  and  a  large  lace  rufi,  on  a  blue 
background,  painted  in  1597  by  Nicholas  Milliard  on 
a  playing-card,"  fetched  £640.    On  the  other  hand, 
I  have  mentioned   a  miniature  in  oils  on  copper, 
painted  not  half  a  century  later  than  that  one,  a 
portrait  of  Cardinal  Richelieu,  for  three  shillings  and 
sixpence.    This  is  one  of  a  good  many  old  miniatures 
which  have  been  taken  out  of  their  frames  for  the 
sake  of  selling  or  melting  down  and  de-jewelling  the 
precious  old  frames  of  gold  set  with  pearls,  sapphires, 
or  diamonds.    The  dismantled  miniature  lies  about, 
gets  covered  with  dust,  becomes  lost  or  forgotten, 
rests  feriM,  and  then  comes  to  light  in  a  little  dealer's 
miscellaneous  tray,  to  be  recognised  and  snapped 
up  by  the  connoisseur  who  first  sees  it.    Such  is,  in 
fact,  the  rationale  of  a  good  many  cheap  "  finds." 
It  is  wise  to  buy  an  old  miniature-frame  when  yoa 
come  across  it  empty,  though  old  miniatures  were 
never  made  of  a  regulation  size. 
Let  me  tell  the  story  of  another  bargain.    A  dealer 
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was  having  his  "  annual  clearance  sale."  In  a  six- 
penny-ha'penny imitation-morocco  photograph-frame 
there  lay  on  a  table  a  French  miniature,  of  date  about 
1820 ;  the  frame  was  rather  new,  and  the  miniature 
loose  under  the  glass,  so  the  dealer  thought  it  was 
worthless  or  modem.  "  How  much  ?  "  "  Oh— three- 
and-sixpence  I  "  Removing  the  frame,  the  purchaser 
found  under  the  oval  of  ivory  the  ormulu  rim  that 
had  once  been  fitted  to  it.  The  picture  is  an  exquisite 
portrait  of  a  beautiful  girl  with  a  cat. 

A  connoisseur  went  into  a  small  dealer's  shop  and 
asked  the  prices  of  three  miniatures  which  lay  in  a  row 
in  the  window.  "  Four  pound,  this  one ;  that  one, 
two-pound-ten."  "  And  the  other  ?  "  the  connoisseur 
asked.  "  Oh,  that's  nothing ;  you  can  have  that  for 
seven-and-sixpence  I  "  Yet  it  -as  by  far  the  best  of 
the  three,  a  portrait  of  George  the  Fourth's  wife,  signed 
by  Pasquier.  An  admirable  miniature  of  Mrs.  Frv 
the  philanthropist,  which  had  been  taken  out  of  its 
frame,  cost  one-and-sixpence. 

FotiwiM.— There  are  thousands  of  fraudulent  imita- 
tions and  modem  copies  of  old  miniatures  about. 
Cosway  and  Plimer  are  the  artists  most  imitated. 
Often  they  are  painted  on  cardboard,  not  ivory ;  ivory 
is  rather  dear.  You  will  find  that  "  each  particular 
hair  "  ianot  separately  painted.  The  colour  has  been 
laid  dh  in  a  wash,  and  then,  while  the  paint  was  still 
wet,  a  blunt  point,  like  the  end  of  a  hairpin,  has  been 
used  to  scratch  away  some  of  the  paint,  just  as  de- 
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corators  use  combs  for  that  horribly  inartistic  process 
they  caU  "  graining."  If  the  material  is  ivory,  the 
back  of  it  is  too  white  to  be  old.  The  lace  is  put  on 
in  blobs  of  Chinese  white,  the  shadows,  and  sometimes 
the  outlines,  are  put  in  with  Indian  ink,  and  the  colours 
are  inharmonious  or  garish.  In  very  good  imitations 
the  suitable  flesh-tint  is  sometimes  got  by  fixing  a 
piece  of  copper-foil  at  the  back  of  the  thin  ivory,  just 
where  the  face  and  neck  occur  in  front  of  it ;  the  hue 
of  copper-foa  shows  faintly  through.  And  missing 
from  all  the  modem  miniatures,  whether  honest  or 
fraudulent  copies,  is  that  soft  and  vaporous  look,  almost 
a  patina,  ahnost  a  iUm,  which  comes  with  time  only. 

The  Fuhion.  and  Where  to  Study  it— It  is  quite 
the  fashion  to  collect  miniatures.  Queen  Victoria  made 
it  the  fashion  fifty  years  ago.  I  think  it  wiU  go  on 
being  the  fashion,  if  "  fashion  "  is  not  too  ephemeral 
a  term  to  apply  to  a  pursuit  which  lasts  so  long.  The 
best  place  in  England  to  study  old  miniatures  is  in 
the  Jones  Bequest  Collection  at  South  Kensington. 
OH  French  and  Cooper  miniatures  are  best  studied  at 
Hertford  House,  Manchester  Square,  in  the  peerless 
Wallace  Collection.  The  great  names  among  English 
mmiature-painteis  are  those  of  Oliver-a  miniature 
signed  "  I.  O."  (Isaac  Oliver)  has  sold  for  £694- 
Cooper.  Flatman,  Hilliard,  Humphrey,  Cosway,  Plimer 
Engleheart,  Stuart,  Shelley,  and  Ross.  Samuel  Shelley 
died  m  1800 ;  Ross  was  a  «ttle  later-he  was  the 
iMt  of  the  great  school.    ,     .  'matures  are  not  pot- 
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traits.  Samuel  Shelley  used  to  paint  dozens  of  subject- 
miniatures,  allegories,  and  so  forth.  These  were 
exhibited  at  the  Old  Water  Colour  Society's  shows, 
and  not  many  of  them  sold.  Let  me  repeat  that  most 
miniatures  were  painted  to  order,  as  portraits.  Sub- 
ject and  allegorical  miniatures  are,  however,  quite 
valuable  to-day. 

The  Stjries.— After  a  little  study  you  may  come  to 
recognise  a  miniaturist's  work  by  his  style.  The  great 
feature  about  Engleheart's  miniatures  is  their  absolute 
dowmight  portraiture.  Cosway  flattered ;  all  his  fair 
sitters  he  made  too  fair  and  impossibly  beautiful.  In 
x'limer's  velvety  work  the  subjects  resemble  each  other 
too  much ;  their  eyes,  noses,  and  monotonous  white 
costumes  are  all  the  same.  Cosway's  work  shows 
sparkle,  brilliancy,  and  charm,  graceful  line,  light 
touch,  and  transparency  of  colour  in  the  highest  degree. 
Shelley  grouped  two  or  three  heads  in  one  miniature 
with  a  particular  skill.  Smart's  work  seems  particu- 
larly unobtrusive,  but  the  faces  are  strikingly  modelled, 
and  the  complexions  look  like  the  colour  and  bloom 
of  a  peach.  Perhaps  the  master-worker  of  all  was 
Samuel  Cooper.  The  portraits  of  men  he  painted 
seem  ahnost  to  breathe  and  speak;  his  colouring  has 
the  depth  and  fulness  of  oils.  About  Cosway's  ladies 
there  is  a  particular  airiness  and  fluffiness  of  the  hair. 
The  hair  yAach  Slielley  painted  looks  like  that  also,  but 
the  complexions  are  more  florid.  Sir  William  Ross 
gave  rich  colour  and  complexions,  the  costume  is  more 
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modern  in  his  work,  and  he  preferred  larger  pictures, 
often  oblong. 

It  is  still  possible  to  get  together  a  collection  of  old 
miniatures  for  a  moderate  sum.  But  the  possibility 
is  ceasing  to  be  a  probabihty.  In  this,  as  in  every 
other  "  line,"  collectors  who  are  not  rich  must  make 
hay  while  the  sun  shines,  to-day. 


OLD  WATER-COLOUR  DRAWINGS 
This  is  a  good  time  for  collecting  water-colour 
drawings  of  the  Early  English  school,  and  a  delightful 
hobby  it  is.  At  present  the  leading  dealers,  who  from 
time  to  time  decree  what  is  to  be  the  fashion  in  collect- 
ing, are  rather  leaving  water-coloiu:  drawings  and 
sketches  alone.  So  that  prices  are  reasonable,  even 
for  thin  purses,  though  really  fine  and  finished  English 
water-colours  of  the  period  1790  to  1850  must  be  paid 
for  in  scores  or  hundreds  of  guineas,  as  a  rule. 

But  that  need  not  daunt  the  collector  with  scores  of 
shillings  only.  Delightful  "  bits  "  of  water-colour  are 
still  to  be  had  for  the  finding,  at  prices  amazingly  low. 
This  is  almost  as  cheap  a  hobby  as  print-collecting,  and 
each  piece  is  individual,  direct  from  the  brush,  and 
original,  as  prints  are  not.  Few  forgeries  in  this  line 
need  to  be  feared,  and  it  b  astonishing  what  may  still 
be  "  picked  up  for  a  song."    For  example  : 

A  little  David  Roberts  gem  (4i  by  3i)  for  5s.  A 
signed  John  Varley  sketch  (4i  by  4)  for  5s.  A  finer 
S.  Owen  sea-piece  than  "  South  Kensington "  can 
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boast,  signed  (6  by  4)),  for  los.  6d.  A  characteristic 
signed  Payne  (6^  by  5)  for  las.  A  signed  and  dated 
Clarkson  Stanfield,  View  on  the  Mersey  (14  by  7),  for 
£1  5s.  A  magnificent  early  John  Varley  (13  by  10) 
for  £a. 

And  again,  a  signed  J.  Webb  seascape  (7J  by  6)  for 
IS.  6d.  A  Clarkson  Stanfield  shipwreck,  in  sepia 
(5i  l»y  3i).  for  «•  W.  A  Muller  view  of  Whitby 
Harbour  (4^  by  3)  for  5s.  A  Chambers  sea-piece 
(11  by  8)  for  7s.  6d.  A  fine  signed  Stubbs  interior 
(II  by  7)  for  3s.  6d.  A  splendid  signed  Wageman 
portrait  (14  by  11)  for  4s.  6d.  All  these  are  by  re- 
nowned or  well-known  artists  of  the  early  English 
water-colour  school. 

The  forgotten  portfolio  at  the  miscellaneous  dealer's, 
routed  out  for  you,  if  you  are  very  sweetly  persistent, 
the  stuffed  drawer  at  the  small  second-hand  bookseller's, 
and  the  dark  wall  of  the  little  broker's  shop  in  the  back 
street,  are  the  places  where  such  bargains  as  those  are 
to  be  found.  But  to  find  them  requires  a  remembering 
eye  and  a  knowledge  of  the  early  water-colour  styles. 
Often  the  pictures  are  half-disguised,  in  dingy  mounts 
with  tarnished  gilt  edges,  and  in  dusty  frames ;  but, 
gently  cleaned  with  breadcrumb,  remounted,  and  simply 
framed,  they  delight  the  eye  and  give  refinement  to 
one's  walls  at  a  cost  absurdly  small.  And  their 
"style"  is  a  lost  art;  no  such  pictures  are  being 
painted  to-day,  their  art  value  will  alwajrs  be  recog- 
nised, and  their  selling  value  will  appreciate. 
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WImm  lb  Stodr  in  Ordwr  to  Know  TiMni.— VUit  the 

gaUeries  at  "  South  Keniington,"  where  in  abundant 
array  tlie  gloriet  of  the  Early  Englith  water-colour 
school  are  displayed.  Spen<<  an  hour  now  and  then, 
over  one  painter's  work,  in  tlie  Print  Room  at  the 
British  Museum,  where  courteous  and  intelligent 
personal  guidance  awaits  you.  That  is  the  way  to 
Vnow  the  style  of  the  "  school "  by  the  eye,  so  as  to 
recognise  other  examples  of  it  when  you  happen  on 
them,  in  the  forgotten  portfolio  and  the  little  broker's 
shop.  I  never  re-visit  the  SoUh  Kensington  collection 
without  enthusiastically  declaring  td  myself  again 
that  the  English  water-colours  painted  from  1790  to 
1850  are,  on  the  whole,  the  finest  things  ever  done 
in  pictorial  art.  An  oil-painting,  thick,  greasy,  re- 
touched, impasto  upon  impasto,  is  something  ugly 
and  clumsy  compared  with  those  few  washes  and  veils 
of  impalpable  transparent  pure  colour  cast  upon  paper, 
^Hiich,  at  a  stroke,  and  impossible  of  re-touching, 
convey  all  the  magic  of  light  and  colour  and  all  the 
emotion  of  natural  beauty  to  the  understanding  eye. 
English-water-cdours  of  that  period  were  the  most 
adequate  expressions  of  English  qualities  in  art  ever 
uttered.  And  Sandby,  Heame,  Dayes,  Cozens,  Girtin 
—Turner,  of  course— Cotman,  Prout,  David  Cox,  De 
Wint,  Copley  Fielding,  Varley,  Robson,  Barrett, 
Stanfield  (and  one  or  two  others  later,  such  as  Mamy), 
are  really  greater  names  in  art  than  those  of  half  the 
oil-painters  whom  convention  has  glorified. 


^»^ 
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TIm  CImmm  of  "  Find*."— In  that  delightful  illus- 
trated book,  "  David  Cox  and  Peter  de  Wint  "  (Samp- 
lon  Low,  3s.  6d.).  there  are  dated  lists  of  the  pictures 
shown  by  Cox  and  De  Wint  at  the  Exhibitions  of  the 
Society  of  Painters  in  Water-Colours  from  1813  to 
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1859.  There  are  hundreds  of  them,  and  many  of  them 
have  not  yet  been  traced  in  their  subsequent  history 
and  identifjed.  These  are  still  "  incog.,"  and  waiting 
to  be  a  collector's  pride  and  joy.  Then  there  are 
thousands  of  sketches  and  "  bits  "  which  "  went  loose  " 
at  the  death  of  artists  of  this  school.  Further,  men 
like  Cox  and  Varky  practised  as  drawing-masters  for 
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many  years,  and  their  method  was  rapidly  to  paint 
a  small  picture  before  the  eyes  of  each  pupiL  These 
uncared-for  specimens  often  remain  unidentified  and 
"  knoddng  about  "  to-day.  A  few  years  ago  a  student 
went  into  a  small  second-hand  bookshop  and  carried 
away  seventeen  Turner  sketches  for  about  ninepence 
each.  And  it  is  not  sketches  and  unfinished  "  bits  " 
alone  that  may  be  found.  t 


GRANDFATHER  CLOCKS  > 

Not  only  collectors,  but  people  who  are  not  collectors, 
liks  to  own,  or  wish  to  own,  a  grandfather  clock. 
Some  peoph  like  to  own  a  good  many.  In  190a  a 
ccdiection  of  over  forty  of  the  finest  and  earliest  ever 
made  was  dispersed.  In  1904  about  ei(^ty  were  sold 
from  another  collection. 

These  wholesale  dispersals  have  rather  weakened 
the  market.  To-day  one  can  buy  an  oM  "grand- 
fitther"  dock  for  anything  between  thirty  shillings 
and  sixty  pounds.  But  the  thirty-«hi]ling  docks  are 
only  thirty-hour  docks ;  they  need  winding  once  a 
day,  which  is  a  nuisance.  The  desirable  "grand- 
father "  clocks  are  the  eight-day  docks,  which  only 
need  winding  once  a  week. 

You  can  buy  a  reaUy  good  old  eight-day  "  grand- 
father "  in  an  oak  case  for  £6.  If  you  want  a  fine 
walnut-cased  dock,  or  an  inlaid  oak  or  mahog^y- 
cased  dock,  you  will  have  to  pay  much  more  than  £i. 
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Bat  a  dock  cased  in  lacquered  and  gilt  wood  (inutatioa 
Oriental  lacquer)  can  be  had  for  £7,  though  this  kind 
of  case  seldom  suits  well  with  one's  furniture.  For  a 
"  Chippendale  "  or  "  Sheraton  "  clock  you  may  have  to 
pay  up  to  £16  or  more.  A  fine  old  marquetry-cased 
dock,  of  "  Adam  "  period  and  style,  or  earlier,  may  coat 
you  up  to  £40.  These,  so  far,  may  be  clocks  which 
strike  the  hours  only  on  a  bell  3t  domal  gong. 

If  you  want  a  clock  which  strikes  the  half  and 
quarter  hours  (a  rhiming  dock  which  plays  the  West- 
minster or  Cambridge  chimes)  you  will  hardly  get  one 
for  less  than  £30,  and  even  then  only  one  in  a  rather 
plain  case.  If  you  want  a  really  gorgeous  dock,  a 
hundred  and  fifty  years  old,  metal  face,  chimes,  inlaid 
"  Queen  Anne  "  or  "  Sheraton  "  case,  you  may  have 
to  pay  £60  for  it. 

Yoanc'*Gnndf«dMn."— "Grandfathers,"  as  the 
dealers  call  them,  are  made  nowadays  new,  but  not 
at  prices  so  low  as  £6  or  £7.  In  fact,  an  okl  case  akme 
often  cost  nuxe  to  make  than  the  clock  as  a  wlide  is 
sold  for  to-day.  You  have,  therefore,  little  reason  to 
fear  being  fobbed  off  with  a  fwgery.  Sometimes,  it  it 
true,  the  case  is  "  fakei,"  and  often  the  works  and 
bee  of  one  dock  are  set  up  in  the  case  of  another. 
But  generally  a  "  grandfather  "  sold  as  an  antique  is 
in  the  main  what  it  purports  to  be. 

la  GoiacOvdMr.— It  is  unwise  to  buy  a  dock  ^riikh 
is  not  already  in  going  order,  and  actual^  going ;  or 
a  dock  with  a  very  dilapidated  "  bonnet "  or  case. 
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The  apparently  cheap  price  of  a  dock  in  such  a  condi- 
tion will  be  illusoiy ;  you  will  have  to  spend  three  or 
four  sovereigns  at  the  dock-mender's  and  the  cabinet- 
maker's over  it.  But  when  a  "grandfather"  it  in 
going  Older  it  generally  goes  very  well.  Of  six  or 
seven  clocks  in  a  house,  the  best  timekeeper  is  usually 
the  "grandfather."  In  a  watchmaker's  shop  near 
the  Strand,  a  "  grandfather  "  has  stood  in  the  same 
coiner  for  the  last  ninety  years,  and  the  watches  are 
regulated  by  it  still.  As  a  weight-andjpenduhim  dock, 
a  "  grandfather  "  is  ahnost  sure  to  loeep  good  time. 

WlUeh  was  the  Gi«at  GraadfatlMr  7— Certain 
writers  on  old  furniture  teU  us  that  grandfather  docks 
came  over  to  us  from  Holland  in  the  first  instance.  But 
I  think  that  the  export  was,  perhaps,  the  other  way. 
At  any  rate,  a  dock  with  a  Dutch  maker's  name  cm  it 
does  not  sell  as  well  as  one  which  bears  a  London 
maker's  name,  though  probably  both  were  made  in 
London.  There  is  a  kind  of  case  yAaOi  is  certainly 
Dutch,  however ;  it  is  coarsefy  inlaid,  and  bulges  out 
in  fnmt  and  at  the  sides,  just  above  the  foot  or  plinth 
at  the  base.  Yet  the  likdy  thing  is  that  the  first  long 
cases  were  devised  in  this  country,  to  hide  and  protect 
from  dust  the  pendulum,  weights,  and  cords,  which 
used  to  hang  txpoteA. 

The  earliest  long  cases  had  an  "  eye  "  in  the  middle 
of  the  front  pand,  round  and  filled  with  a  bull's-eye 
glass,  or  oval  and  glased  flat.  The  earliest  old  cases 
also  had  "  ears."    The  oldest  cases  were  so  narrow. 
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onty  just  wide  enough  to  enclose  the  cords  and  weighte, 
that  (filings  had  t  be  cut  in  the  sides  to  give  the 
penduhim  room  to  ing.  The  next  thing  was  to 
cover  these  openings  u,.,  which  was  done  by  means  of 
hollow,  earlike  projections.  So  rare  are  eared  clocks 
sow  that,  although  I  must  have  studied  250  "  grand- 
fathers "  at  least,  I  have  only  seen  one  with  an  original 
eared  case.  Eared  clocks  date  back  to  Charles  II. 
or  to  James  II.  at  the  latest,  which  was  before  "  Dutch 
William  "  came  over,  and  the  import  of  Dutch  furniture 
and  furniture  designs  began. 

One  mark  of  age  and  original  condition  in  a  "  grand- 
father "  U  the  presence  of  the  stout  old  cords  of  gut 
from  whkh  the  weights  depended  in  days  before  chains 

were  used. 

Uvd-bMidad  Old  G«»tl«meii.— Ahnost  without  ex- 
ception the  oldest  "  grandfathers  "  are  square-headed. 
Their  faces  do  not  display  a  domelike,  forehead-like, 
semkarcular  projection  from  the'top  of  the  sqi^are  face ; 
that  arch-dial  (as  it  is  called)  only  began  to  exist  in 
Georgian  days.  Every  square-faced  ckwk  is  not  a 
Jacobean  or  Queen  Anne  clock,  however,  though  dealers 
neariy  always  dub  a  square-faced  clock  a  "Queen 
Anne."  In  Queen  Anne  and  Jacobean  clocks  the 
following  signs,  or  s<»ne  of  them,  are  present :  Metal 
face,  brass  or  silver-like.  Squarehead.  The  "bonnet," 
or  wooden  case  of  the  head  lifU  off,  as  the  "  glass  door  " 
is  «o<  a  door,  not  being  hinged.  The  cotamns  or  irillars 
whkh  flank  the  face  are  spiral.    The  wood  is  gennaUy 
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wafarat,  and  wahnt  of  snch  grain  as  cannot  be  cat 
to-day.  Sometimes  tliere  is  a  band  of  lieTring-boae 
oniament  roimd  the  panels. 

If  the  makei-'s  name  is  on  a  dock,  you  should  ask 
the  dealer  or  dock-seller  to  show  you  the  name  in  the 
list  of  the  Clockmakers'  Comp  ny,  idiich  gives  the 
names  of  many  of  the  craftsmen  and  their  dates. 

"CUppMiad*"  and  "SlMraton"  GnuidfartiMm.— 
What  dealers  call  Chippendale  or  Sheraton  ckwks  are 
often  older  than  Chippoidale  or  Sheraton  dates.  These 
terms  really  refer  to  the  shape  of  the  top  of  the  bonnet 
and  to  the  inlay  of  the  cases.  Chippendale  and  Sberatm 
adopted  and  adapted  current  shapes  in  their  designs. 

Oak  Casai  and  Various  FacM.— Oaken-cased  docks 
were  plebeian  yrixa  new.  They  were  farm  and  cottage 
docks.  It  is  rare  to  find  a  chiming  dock  in  an  oaken 
case.  The  "  black-oak  "  cases,  highly  carved,  should 
be  distrusted.  They  are  modem,  no  matter  how  okl 
the  works  put  inside  them  may  be.  About  thirty-five 
yrars  ago  the  "  old  oak "  rage  caused  many  plain 
oak  cases  that  were  really  old  to  be  carved  upon,  I 
know,  but  the  coknir  in  that  case  is  brown,  not  black. 
The  oldest  docks  have  metal  faces.  Fainted  faces 
hardly  date  back  beyond  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century ;  I  do  not  believe  in  dock-faces  "  painted  by 
Hogarth." 

When  ^W^ng  a  metal-faced  dodc,  examine  the 
cast  brass  ornaments,  almost  triangular  in  shi^,  which 
AH  up  the  combis  of  the  square  of  the  face.    If  the 
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casting  is  fine,  if  the  design  is  gracefnl— above  all,  if 
yoa  can  see  where  the  graver's  tool  went  to  work  to 
chase  up  the  cast  brass— it  is  a  desiraUe  clock-face  to 
acquire.  The  silvered  faces,  or  parts  of  &oes,  oo^t 
to  be  engraved  ones.  Concentric  rings  aronnd  the 
winding-holes  aiv  another  sign  of  date. 

9o  not  buy  a  clock  firom  which  the  bell  or  gong  has 
been  removed  and  replaced  by  "  musical  tubes." 
The  better  the  quality  of  the  dock  yon  buy  to-day, 
the  better  the  investment  for  the  sale  of  it  later. 
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Every  owner  likes,  or  would  like,  to  know  the  age 
of  his  grandfather  ckx:k.  "  But  how  does  one  know  ?  " 
you  inquire. 

Let  us  first  consider  what  the  backward  limit  of 
date  for  such  clocks  must  be.  Once,  at  Windsor 
Castk,  I  carefully  examined  a  chamber  dock-^the 
word  "  chamber  "  was  formerly  used  in  connectico 
with  clocks  as  (^)pased  to  the  word  "  turret."  It  was 
the  dock  given  by  Henry  VIII.  to  Anne  Boleyn  on 
their  wedding-da|  ;  Queen  Victoria  bought  it,  from 
the  Strawberry  Hill  cdlectiiai,  for  £100.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  about  its  authentidty  or  its  date.  Hairison 
Ainsworth  wrote  of  it :  "  This  token  of  endless  atteo- 
tioo  remains  the  same  after  three  centuries,  but,  four 
years  after  it  was  given,  the  object  of  Henry's  eternal 
k>ve  was  sacrificed  on  the  scafiold.    The  dock  stiU 

16 
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goett   It  ihoold  have  itopprf  for  ever  when  Ann* 

Bolevndied."    She  died  to  1536-  . 

^  a  thtag  .»  a  grandlather  clock  w-  »nkn«^ 
The  "  bonnet  ■•  or  he«i-piece  to  keep  dort  oat  rf  the 

works  of  the  chamber-ctock,  «.d  the  "  trunk  "  or  tong- 

cate  to  protect  it.  vdghts  and  pendiUnm,  onftr  date 
from  1676  or  w.    The  pendutam  itself  v«.  not  mteo- 
dnced  till  about  1650.  and  it  *«  a  Aort  pendntam^ 
The  tong  "royal"  penduhim  can»  mto  use  aboot 
1676   and  it  was  only  when  the  penduhim  became 
long   that   the   long-cases   became   nece.«tfy.    ™ 
advantage  of  a  long  penduhim  U  the  regulan^  aiid 
absence  of  variation  in  the  swing:  uniformity  of  ^ 
of  swing  can  only  be  obtained  when  the  arc  of  swfag 
tonnall.   It  is  the  length  of  the  penduhim,  and  the  con- 
sequent  smallarc  of  oscillation,  which  keeps  the  motion 
"^onic  "  (as  H  is  called),  and  therefore  r^ukr: 
and  accurate,  therefore.    That  is  why  (^th« 
docks  are  the  best  timekeepers  of  an.    Hicke's  law«. 
••  As  the  deflection,  so  the  force,"  and  that  b  why 
Aa^ican  and  otiier  short-pendulum  clocks  cannot 
keep  excellent  time. 

T  is  clear,  therefore,  that  a  "  gr«idfati«r  cannot 
(whatever  the  dealer,  may  say)  be  oUer  tiian  1676 
otto.    "But  since  1676?"  you  ask. 

Daf  of  Hi*  M-l«r.-Wen.  if  the  dial  of  your  dodt 
bear,  the  maker's  name,  the  matter  is  fairly  «mpte. 
You  have  but  to  turn  to  ««  List  of  Freemen  ol  the 
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pagH  loi«.    U  the  name  giaven  on  the  dial  of  year 
dodt  be  "  John  Cotwwacth,  Londan."  for  esanvla, 
yon 
of  the 


itod  that  John  Cotaworth  waa  admitted  a  mendwr 
Oockmaken'  Company  fai  1669,  and  a  "  grand- 


father  "  by  Urn  iraald  be  one  of  the  very  earii  «t,  and 
•t  leaet  a  "  William  and  Maiy."  It  wooU  have  a 
M|iiaie  face  and  bonnet,  and  not  the  "  aich-diaL" 

Bnt  yon  may  very  ISUty  torn  to  the  reeotda  I  have 
m-,n>m^  in  vain.  Yonr  dodc  may  ihow  a  tradea- 
man'e  name,  bat  that  name  may  be  miming  from  the 
Ueta.  Fw,  fint  of  all,  the  hats,  thon^  long,  are  not 
yetooaqdete.  And,  leeondty,  docks  were  often  made 
in  Londan  with  the  name  of  the  provincial  ttttr,  not 
of  the  real  maker,  placed  on  them ;  the  provincial 
not  beii«  a  freeman  et  the  coaqMny,  hit  name 


doea  not  appear  in  the  liita.  Here  are  a  few  toch 
provincial  namea,  which  cannot  be  traced  in  the  way 
I  have  indicated:  Gaakd,  Kmitsford;  ThomaaLeea, 
Bury;  Spibtget,  Stadqurt;  Nathaniel  Brown,  Man- 
checter;  Joaeph  Hargreavea,  Settle;  M.  HoUaad. 
Cheater;  Tostcn,  Sntton;  LawMO,  Newton;  Adama. 
Ifiddfewfch.  If  yooT  dock  bean  the  name  of,  lay, 
"  Wm.  Noble,  London  Bridge,"  yon  wiB  find  in  the 
reoordi  that  he  was  a  maker  of  kog-eaae  docka  about 
1760 ;  and  yon  mnst  jadge  of  the  date  of  your 
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dock  from  that.  CM  coone.  U  your  dock  it  M«tf. 
there  to  an  end  to  the  matter ;  thoni^  dated  grud- 
father  dockt  are  rather  i  w. 

Bat  if  there  be  neither  date  nor  name,  or  if  the 
n.m«  is  one  whkh  cannot  be  found  in  the  recocdi. 
what  then?    It  to  annoying,  but  not  inwperaUe. 
I  have  a  grandfather  dock  neither  named  nor  dated ; 
but  round  the  axch-dial  it  bean  the  word*  (above  a 
movable  index-point).  "  High  Water  at  Brfatd  Key." 
Note  the  tpdiing  of  the  word  "Quay"  there,  and 
(emember  that  the  tolanda  of  the  Spantoh  Main  are 
ttiU  caned  "  keyi "  in  EnglUh  geograplqr  booki,  aa 
they  were  in  boocaneering  days.    That  to  a  Und  of 
faidication  of  date;    and  then.  also,  it  to  evidently 
probabte  that  my  clock  was  made  at  Bristol.    One  of 
the  most  experienced  dealers  in  docks  told  me  that  he 
had  never  seen  tide-indexes  <m  docks,  except  those 
made  at  Bristd.  and  those  which  bear  the  words. "  High 
Water  at  London  Bridge."    Many  indirect  indications 
of  thto  kind  can  be  found,  and  if  you  have  a  dock 
whidi  ihows  a  maker's  or  sdler's  name  and  the  town 
he  dwelt  in.  a  letter  to  the  newspapers  publtohed  m 
that  town  win  often  result  in  replies  ^Aich  give  the 
information  you  desire  as  to  approximate  date. 

There  are,  however,  means  of  dtocovering  that  date 

to  be  found  on  every  dodt  itsdf.    You  can  nearly 

always  date  a  docit  approximatdy  by  means  of  the 

characteristics  of  its  dial. 

The  CUh*  DiJ.-On  *!»  earhest  docks  we  find  a 
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jk^  far  the  hoorfignm,  Mptntefrom  the  iwtof  the 
jUbt.  Along  Um  inner  carve  of  thk  hoar-drcle  then 
an  two  drcnlar  Unet,  marked  oA  into  tjnarter-lMwre, 
end  tlie  mark  wiiich  indicates  tlie  half-lwur  ii  pro- 
longed  to  tlie  middk  of  ttw  iKwr-drcIe,  ending  in  an 
incbed  ornament  lilce  a  flenr-de-lyf .  In  a  1676  ctock 
then  an  ntoaily  no  seconds  markings  on  the  outer 
curves  of  the  bour-dicle,  but  these  soon  began  to  be 
added.  The  central  space  in  the  dial  within  the  hoar- 
drcle  was  either  engraved  elaborately  or  "  matted  " 
-^oo^iened,  but  otherwise  {dain,  that  is.  In  the 
seventeenth^entuiy  ckcks  the  maker's  name  was 
usuaBy  engraved  in  a  straight  line  akmg  the  bottom 
of  the  dial,  and  in  Latin—"  Eduardus  East,  Londini, 
Fedt,"  for  example ;  later  on,  the  name  was  engraved 
within  the  minute-drcle,  between  the  hour  marks 
VII.  and  V.  About  the  year  1710  separate  name- 
plates  began  to  be  attached.  Right  up  to  1700  the 
dials  wen  square  and  smalL  The  arched  top,  or  arch- 
dial,  began  to  be  used  early  in  the  eighteenth  century. 
If  hi  the  arch  part  of  the  arch-dial  then  an  movable 
figures,  it  suggests  the  middle  or  later  part  of  the 
ei^iteentb  century  as  the  date. 

The  spandrels  or  comeis  outside  the  hour-circle  an 
signs  of  date,  also ;  the  earliest  raised  giU  comer  onutp 
meats  contained  cherubs'  lieads. 

Brass  dials,  silvered  all  over,  and  all  of  a  piece,  the 
hoar  and  second  drcks  engraved  on  them,  and  the 
central  space  engraved  in  flowers,  etc.,  came  into 
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UN  about  1750.    EtwiwiWwil  or  painted  diab  bcfui 
•boat  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  eentuiy. 


ABT    T  OLD  OIL-PAINTINGS 

When  the  old  gentknun  in  the  tknU-cap  let  me 
into  the  Georgian  houie  that  mw  to  let  or  leU,  the 
tight  of  the  waUf  reminded  me  of  many  readen 
vdw  have  done  me  the  honour  to  contnU  me  by 
letter  about  their  "very  old  oil-pahitfaig»,  which 
mut  be  worth  a  lot  of  money."  For  ihe  walk  of  that 
home  were  practically  covered  with  dd  oil-paintingf , 
inch  as  none  but  an  enthusiastic  and  a  crednlist  would 
have  got  together.  The  old  gentleman  in  the  skull- 
cap must  have  bought  every  small  old  oil-painting  he 
had  ever  seen  for  sale.  Hundreds  of  them  there  were, 
hung  in  contemporary  frames,  from  which  the  goldkaf 
had  rubbed  or  was  sadly  fading.  And  not  a  sfaigle 
vahiaUe  or  really  able  picture  in  the  lot  I 

Even  by  accident  he  had  never  come  across  a  bar- 
gafail  But  that  is  not  surprising;  the  traps  for 
inctnre  buyer*  are  pe.haps  worse  than  the  mantraps 
in  other  collectofs'  paths.  Nothing  is  more  seductive, 
perhaps,  but  nothing  is  more  likely  to  be  deceptive 
and  ^sappointing,  than  an  old  oil-painting  found  in 
a  minor  auction-room  or  a  broker's  shop.  And  there 
are  so  wonderfully  many  of  such  pictures  about. 
Hundreds  of  my  readers — nay,  thousands,  I  am  sure— 
I  or  "  know  of  "  (as  they  write  me)  such  ancient 
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artides.  They  see  a  pictoie  in  (rib ;  it  is  smalHsh, 
the  frame  is  cfaunsy  and  tarnished,  the  stretchers  and 
back  of  the  canvas,  or  the  panel,  aie  dark  with  dust 
and  grime,  the  painting  is  thick,  plasteiy,  and  gloomy, 
the  surface  is  cracked — ergo,  the  picture  is  old  and 
tmiat  be  valuable  t 

.  Must  it,  indeed  ?  Nothing  of  the  sort,  sanguine 
credulist  I  Truth  to  tell,  a  picture  may  be  very  old 
and  yet  be  worth  next  to  nothing  in  the  market.  I 
should  say  there  must  be  quite  a  million  old  oil-paint- 
ings extant  in  the  'wrold.  Professional  and  amateur 
oil-painters  for  centuries  have  existed  galore.  Often 
the  frameis  the  best  part  of  an  old  oil-painting ;  if  it 
be  carved  wood — and  if  so,  you  can  tell  it  from  stucco 
moulded  and  gilt  by  the  ring  and  feel — a  tap  with  the 
handle  of  your  pocket-knife  or  a  cut  with  the  edge  of  a 
Made— jf  it  be  a  carved-wood  frame  I  say,  the  frame 
nv  y  be  marketable.  A  finely  cut,  large,  old  gilt 
carved-wood  frame  may  sell  for  is  to  £y>,  according 
to  the  art  and  size  of  it.  But  the  |ricture  it  contained 
may  not  sell  for  fifty  shillings.  Nothing  is  more 
duUoos  than  an  old  oil-painting  when  you  try  to 
sen  it. 

MislaadiBg  Sngfwlieaa  by  Dm1m«.— If  you  are 
buying  an  old  oil-painting,  the  dealer  is  cock-sure  of  the 
artist  it  is  by.  If  there  is  a  windmill  in  the  picture, 
or  a  woman  with  a  red  ck>ak  under  a  brown  tree,  the 
picture  is  sure  to  be  a  Crome— "  an  Old  Crome,"  as 
the  dealers  say.    If  there  is  a  iriiite  bane,  in  a  land- 
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aoqie,  the  pictme  «NM<  be  a  WoDvennans ;  ifafowof 
poplan,  then  a  Hobbema ;  if  yelknr  vaniih  gives  a 
daMJcal  hndicape  a  golden  tinge,  it  is  a  Clande— or 
attheveiy]easta\rason;  if  all  the  adonis  of  the  rain- 
bow have  been  danbed  on,  and  there  is  little  ootHne, 
the  ^etnre  is  "certain^  a  Turner."  If  u^  and 
dirty  boon  are  dancing  or  boonng,  why—"  Tenien. 
and  nobody  else  i  "  If  a  woman's  head,  and  loosely 
drawn,  the  pictnre  is  by  Ronmey  I  If  a  boy  is  tuning 
np  bare  and  filthy  feet,  then  obviously  it  is  the  work 
of  HuriDoI  An  eighteenth-century  portrait  of  an 
Kngjishman  b  sure  to  be  by  Reynolds,  a  seventeenth- 
century  one  by  Kneller.  If  the  landscape  has  ladies 
and  a  temide  in  it,  and  looks  Frenchy,  it  is  by 
"  Wattean  " ;  if  it  is  a  doudy  and  vaporous  a£hir, 
with  a  lake  and  some  trees,  then  it  is  by  Corot  I  I 
once  examined  a  private  collection  of  old  oil-paintings 
for  ^^uch  the  owner  had  built  a  gaUeiy  as  trig  as  a 
chapel,  and  there  was  hardly  a  single  genuine  Old 
Master  in  the  lot. 

Copiw  aikl  FoqwiM.— Plenty  of  peoide  poiieti 
pKtuies  ^i4uch  they  believe  to  c«ne  fitom  the  brush  of 
Rubens,  or  Holbein,  or  Rembrandt,  or  Gainsbontn^, 
as  the  case  may  be.  The  pictures  seem  to  have  the 
artist's  style :  the  back  of  the  ptctnre,  the  stretdieis, 
the  texture  of  the  canvas,  and  so  forth,  are  all  in 
keeping  with  the  attributed  date.  And  yet  the  pic- 
ture in  each  case  is  merefy  one  of  the  contenqtorary 
copies  of  the  original  «iikh  wen  made. 
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Or  your  picture  may  be  a  deliberate  forgery.  If  so, 
it  is  almost  sure  to  have  a  forged  signature  conspicu- 
ously placed  where  it  cannot  be  missed.  Bitumen 
has  been  mixed  with  the  colours  so  that  they  may 
crack  in  a  year  or  two,  and  give  the  picture  a  surface 
like  a  piece  of  Chinese  craclde-ware  all  over.  Or  the 
thing  ha',  been  painted  upon  a  genuine  old  canvas 
from  which  the  remains  of  an  utterly  worn-out  or  a 
worthless  old  painting  had  been  removed.  The 
forgery  may  even  have  been  done  on  an  old  panel,  the 
back  of  which  may  show  the  irregular  scoopy  marks 
of  the  chisel  which  flattened  it,  in  days  before  they 
used  the  carpenter's  plane ;  which  is  often  a  test, 
by  the  by. 

Picture*  Re-touched. — "Re-touched  "usually  means 
re-painted,  though  "  re-touched  "  is  usually  supposed 
to  mean  merely  "restored,"  mended,  worn  portions 
painted  over,  to  renew  and  brighten  up.  After  a  little 
study,  and  with  observation,  you  can  detect  the  effect 
of  re-touching ;  the  new  paint  on  the  top  of  the  old 
gives  the  flefh  and  other  high  tones  a  ghastly  violet 
tint,  and  parts  of  the  picture  get  somethmg  of  the 
hues  of  decaying  fish — that  is,  phosphorescent.  If  the 
re-touching  has  been  done  above  the  cracks  in  a  genuine 
old  picture,  the  paint  will  lie  across  some  of  the  cracks, 
filling  them  up  partly.  In  water-colour  pictures  re- 
touching is  next  to  impossible,  whether  later  on  by 
some  other  brush,  or  at  the  time  by  the  artist  himself. 

There  are  exceptions  to  these  warnings,  I  am  aware. 
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The  safe  ruk,  however,  is  not  to  boy  a  pictiue  became 
you  are  faU  it  is  by  So-and-So,  or  became  his  tipiatiiie 
is  on  it,  or  his  name  is  painted  in  Uack  on  the  frame. 
An  <M  oil-painting,  no  matter  by  irtiam,  that  is  in 
fairly  good  condition,  not  much  re-tooched,  and 
displays  force,  freedom,  artistic  spontaneity,  and 
beauty,  is  always  worth  acquiring,  and  there  are 
baigaim  in  that  way  still  lying  around  and  waiting  to 
be  picked  up. 

Not  veiy  long  ago  a  broker  went  about  all  one  day 
with  an  old  Dutch  pictnie  ip  a  barrow,  trying  in  vain 
to  sen  it  to  well-known  dealers  for  £3.  He  took  it  at 
last  to  a  dealer  not  so  well  known,  who,  however,  is 
a  judge,  and  to  liim  the  picture  was  sold.  The  pur- 
chaser kept  it  a  week,  and  then  showed  it  to  a  famous 
dealer,  offering  it  for  £400.  When  the  bargain  was 
completed,  and  tlie  money  paid  over,  the  famous  dealer 
said,  "  I  can't  help  fancying  I  have  seen  this  picture 
before,  quite  lately  I  " 

"  Yes,"  said  tlie  other,  "  you  saw  it  last  week  in  a 
barrow,  and  declined  to  buy  it  for  three  pounds  I  " 

Tka  Thre*  Scliools.— Broodty  speaking,  the  old  oil> 
pictures  which  wait  for  purchasers  in  the  shops  of 
btolcers  or  small  dealers  or  the  less  exclusive  auction- 
rooms  fall  into  three  classes ;  they  are :  (i)  pictures  of 
the  English  school ;  (3)  Dutch  and  Flemish  pictntes ; 
and  (3)  Italian  pictnies.  It  does  not  take  a  sealons 
amateur  long,  if  he  has  real  taste  and  eye-intelligence, 
and  lias  studied  the  examples  in  public  picture^- 
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kries.  to  feain  to  distinguiih  at  sig^t  an  dd  i-^l-painting 
aa  EngUah  or  Italian  or  Netherlandish.  I  wiU  not  be 
M  bold  as  to  say  wiiich  of  the  three  schools  is  the  mort 
desirable  to  study  and  to  collect,  but,  perhaps,  I  can 
give  some  hints  which  will  warn  the  amateur  against 
rashness  and  errors  in  buying  old  oil-paintings  of  any 
school. 

"Navan."— Never  buy  an  old  picture  on  the 


Strength  of  the  name  or  signature  which  is  painted  or 
affixed— the  signature  in  the  comer,  or  the  name  on 
the  gilt  label  which  is  tacked  to  the  lower  ftont  limb 
of  the  frame.  There  are  scores  of  small  oM  oil-paint- 
ings about  with  "  J.  Crome  "  lettered  on  the  label  that 
old  Crome  never  saw,  and  that  is  even  more  true  of 
pictures  labelled  "Sidney  Cooper."  I  might  menUon 
two  score  of  names  in  connection  with  this  particular 
"  never,"  but  space  does  not  permit  me.    The  root  of 
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the  natter  it,  however,  the  haUt  dealen  and  coUecton 
have  of  atcriUng  any  Ukely  davlM  to  a  given  artist, 
withoot  enou|^  proof. 

Never  buy  an  oil-painting  as  <dd,  on  tlie  strength  of 
the  frame  which  snrrounds  it.  A  great  trade  is  openly 
done  in  old  picture-frames  among  dealers ;  frames  and 
pictures  which  never  met  each  other  tiU  iy;cently  are 
sold  as  having  been  married  together  fifty,  a  hundred, 
a  hondred  and  fifty,  or  two  hundred  years  ago.  Not 
long  since,  a  dealer  bon^^t  an  Italian  picture,  suitable 
for  an  altar,  for  £15 ;  bongHt  next  an  Italian  carved- 
wood  frame  for  £13 ;  put  the  two  together,  and  sold 
them  to  a  lady  idio  wished  to  present  an  altar-piece 
picture  to  a  church,  for  £130. 

Never  bay  an  old  picture  on  the  mere  strength  of  its 
being  "  cm  panel "  ;  there  are  paneb  ami  paneb,  and 
quite  a  store  of  expert  knowledge  can  be  accumulated 
about  the  difierent  cut  of  old  paneb,  the  different 
thicknesses,  and  the  different  woods,  as  I  will  pre- 
sently show.  And  never  buy  an  <M  picture  on  the 
strength  of  the  dirtiness,  coarseness,  or  apparent  great 
age  of  the  back  of  the  canvas ;  dirt  can  be  rubbed  on. 
and  into  the  canvas,  canvas  of  the  ancient  degree  of 
coarseness  has  always  continued  to  be  made,  and — on 
the  other  hand — ^most  old  pictures  have  been  le-Iined, 
»'.«.,  backed  with  canvas  which  at  the  date  of  re-lining 
was  new. 

lU-liaiiic.— If  a  real  old  picture  has  been  re-lined,  you 
will  find  the  traces  of  that  at  the  edges  of  the  front  of 
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the  cuvu  in  a  slight  ridge  or  Une  elong  eadi  of  the 
four  edge*  of  the  ohlong  or  square.  From  that  ridge 
or  line  to  quite  the  edge  of  the  front  of  the  canvas,  and 
over  the  edge  to  the  side  of  the  strainer,  the  canvas  is 
new^-or  was  at  the  date  of  re-lining ;  I  mean  that  part 
of  the  canvas  which  is  nailed  to  the  edge  of  the  strainer, 
because,  «iien  the  picture  was  re-lined,  the  real  old 
contemporary  canvas  had  become  too  rotten  or  too 
dilapidated  to  be  nailed  down  securely  again.  This 
new  part  of  the  front  was  then  coloured  to  suit  the  hue 
of  the  old  painting,  and  the  whole  is  usually  covered 
with  varnish.  Re-lining  like  this  is  a  perfectly  legiti- 
mate thing.  Host  re-lined  large  pictures  have  a 
"  stretcher  bar  "—viz.  a  wooden  bar  across  the  middle 
of  the  back— which  is  usually  absent  bom  ^my  old 
pietnres  «4iich  liave  never  been  re-lined. 

PmsIs. — Panels  were  longer  used  for  painting  on  in 
It!J>-  than  in  the  Netherlands.  In  the  seventeenth 
century,  canvas  became  the  rule  for  large  pictures  by 
Dtttdi  and  Flemish  artists,  though  panels  continued  in 
use  for  petures  of  smaller  sixe.  Italian  panels  were 
made  of  pojdar,  fig-wood,  chestnut,  walnut,  fir,  or 
deal ;  in  the  Netherlands  the  panels  were  almost  in- 
variably of  oak.  Italian  panels,  being  soft  wood,  are 
massive  and  thick ;  Netherlandish  panels,  being  oaken, 
are  often  thin  and  light. 

I  notice  that  fraudulent  imitations  c^  "  old  masters  " 
in  a  small  size  are  being  painted  on  cardbooid,  irtiich 
is-  backed  with  thin  poneb,   to   deceive;  always 
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take  •  "  panel "  pietnn  oat  of  the  finune  belon 
baying  it. 

REMBRANDT  ETCHINGS 

Then  wen  four  of  oe,  catoal  compeninm  unknown 
to  one  another,  in  the  lame  compartment  of  a  tiain 
lAkh  left  Fenchurch  Street  Station  one  evenii^  in 
X907,  and  each  of  uf  had  Mmething  elie  to  read  beaidei 
an  evening  paper.  The  man  on  my  right  was  deep 
in  the  CofHMMMHr,  the  man  opposite  me  waa  »««»«<i«<tig 
a  book  of  old  odoar-printa,  and  the  man  in  the  other 
comer  was  reading  a  six)>enny  review.  These  be 
signs  of  the  times. 

As  for  myself,  I  was  studying  "  Rembrandt,  par 
Angoste  Br<al,"  yAach  can  be  bought  at  Modie's  fm 
one-and-a-penny ;  and  particularly  I  was  studying 
yAiMt  that  excellent  little  French  work  had  to  say 
about  Remtauidt's  etchings.  Because  there  are  stUl 
a  few  etchings  by  Rembrandt  to  be  picked  up  veiy 
cheapfy— I  have  picked  up  one  or  two  myseU— and 
etchings  by  Rembrandt  are  perhqis  the  very  best, 
as  they  certainly  are  the  most  valuable,  of  all  etchings 
that  were  ever  etched  by  anybody. 

Aboat  RMabraadt  Himself. — In  these  chapters  of 
mine  I  usually  avoid  the  not  always  useful  biographical 
details  with  which  some  writers  on  curios  pad  their 
pages ;  but  M.  Bri^  humorously  reminds  (ne  that 
it  is  still  needful  to  assert  who  Rembrandt  realfy 
was.    "There  is  a  German  book  on   Renibrandt, 
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'^JtJH!^  **•  ***^  •***«•  *«»  which  y«i 
CB  htnUjr  tod  out  ^Aether  Rembfttdt  WM  •  gttie«l. 
•  tUtetiiwii.  an  adninl,  or  an  artM.    AU  that  yon 

••tlwr  with  oertainty  from  that  book  b  that  Rembimiidt 
WM  »  Geiman,  who  vwy  much  nwmbled  BbmaKk 
•nd  that  Rmbrandt'i  favourite  palette  oolonn  wei^ 
Hack,  red  and  yeUow.  the  colonn  of  the  Gennan 
fag.  But  we  are  unable  to  reach  inch  heMits  of 
aftWM,  a*  thoee  ounehree."  sayi  11.  Br«d  banterinchr 
For  omielvei,  Rembnwdt  was  a  Dutchman  <rftbe 
leventeenth  century,  a  painter,  and  an  etcher." 

So  he  wai ;  and  he  wai  as  nmch  an  EngHriiinan  at 
hewa.  a  German.  K  it  comes  to  claiming  national 
I««*«leiice  in  art,  Holland,  I  think,  can  claim  the 
JpwtMt  artist  that  ever  u«rf  a  brush  and  an  etching- 
»«edfc^  Dwelling  in  Amsterdam  the  greater  part  of 
hi.  IMe,  which  la.t«I  from  i6o6  to  1669,  RenZuIt 
vMRjn  produced  great  thing,  in  art  very  mmieroudy 
t,\^J^*  "'  *^  Bemb«mdt  ExWbitionrS 
WM  hen  at  Amsterdam  in  1898,  I  passed  through  a 

h^completebr  hung  with  smaU  photogrHTTu* 
artist  sv«wus  works;  there  are  some  450  painting. 
««me  900  sketches,  and  about  3*)  dilfc«nt%tSi 
«»f  his  known  to  exist  toKUy.  TTie  picture.  sdTS 
«>«™«^  prices,  and  the  sketches  are  afl  garnered 
iip.tMdy;  but,  as  each  of  the  etchings  was  multiplied 
^Printmg,   ia  contideraUe  number*,   a  coUector 

""^■ot  be  hopeless  of  coming  acro«  an  example  of 
tnem  cheaply  now  and  then.  '"" 
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t  Etcliit  PHe— .  -Let  u*  see  tdwt  prkw 
•  few  copiet  of  Rembrandt'i  etchingi  have  fetched  at 
Mlet :  "  The  GoldweigheF'*  Field,"  ijt ;  "  View  of 
Omval,"  £320;  "The  Three  Treef,"  £170;  "The 
Three  Cottafet,"  £aji ;  "  A  Village  with  the  Square 
Tower,"  ;£aio ;  "  The  Canal,"  £360 ;  "  The  Landscape 
with  a  Flock  of  Sheep,"  £345 ;  "  Burgomaster  Six," 
£390;  "ComeUus  Sylvius,"  £430;  "Van  Tolling," 
£530;  "Coppenol  the  Writing-master,"  £1,330; 
"  Ephraim  Bonus,"  £1,950 :  and  "  Rembrandt  with 
a  Sabre,"  £a,ooo.  Plainly  it  is  worth  while  to  pick 
up  a  Rembrandt  etching  if  you  can. 

But  can  you?  In  the  year  1905  Mr.  Frederick 
Wedmore,  a  great  authority,  gave  the  not  altogether 
comforting  information  that  "  an  outlay  of  £30  may 
conceivably  endow  you  with  a  good  imprMsion  of 
one  of  the  most  desirable  of  the  minor  landscapes," 
but,  as  for  "  The  Landscape  with  a  Ruined  Tower,"  "  it 
T<i]l  be  mere  accident  if  fifty  guineas  get  it  for  you." 
However,  "  six  or  seven  guineas — I  mean,  of  course, 
when  opportunity  arises"— may  buy  the  portrait  of 
his  mother  which  Rembrandt  etched  when  .^e  was 
tweqty-two  years  old,  and  "  the  '  Mire  de  Rembrandt 
au  voile  noir ' — the  lady  sitting,  somewhat  auster* 
this  time,  with  set  mouth,  and  the  old  fuU-veined 
hands  folded  in  rest — ^never,  I  think,  in  its  happiest 
impression,  costs  more  than  £ao,  and  may  very  likely 
cost  yon  a  good  deal  less."  Yet  that  one  is  perhaps 
the  most  deli,' '  tful  portrait  ever  etched  by  Rembrandt, 
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by  the  by.  But  even  these  a.o  not  prices  vhich  a 
general  collector  can  manage  The  point  is,  can 
etchings  by  Rembrandt  be  picUJ  vd  for  a  tenth  of 
sums  like  that  ? 

1  am  not  sure  that  sometimes  they  can't-in  England 
They  can't  in  Holland,  and  they  can't  in  Fiance  But 
m  England  we  do  not,  many  of  us.  appreciate  etchings 
as  they  do  abroad.  And  yet  the  English  milords  of 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  were  the 
persons  of  means  who  travelled  most,  and  most  carried 
back  to  England  boxes  of  pictures,  portfolios  of  etchings 
and  engravings,  and  "  cabinets  of  gems."  And  in 
the  various  ways  to  which  in  these  chapters  I  have 
often  referred,  fine  and  vahiable  works  and  objects 
of  art  *,  come  into  the  uncatalogued  markets  here 
and  are  picked  up  from  time  to  time  by  a  few  people' 
who  know  a  good  thing  when  they  see  it,  for  a  song 
In  the  smaller  print-shops  and  small  dealers'  shops 
you  will  sometimes  find  a  small  etching  in  a  smaU 
old  frame  under  glass,  that  b  offered  you  for  a  small 
pound  or  two  as  a  "  Rembrandt  "  ;  and  then  come, 
the  puide— »s  it  a  Rembrandt,  indeed  ? 

Copi..  of  Rnabrudt't  Etching^-The  eighteenth 
century  saw  many  close  and  able  copies  of  Rembrandt's 
etchings  turned  out  by  excellent  engraven,  who  did 
not  mean  to  counterfeit,  but  copied  for  the  love  of 
the  originals,  and  sold  the  copies  in  an  honest  way 
Some  of  these  copies  were  ahnost  perfect  rendering, 
of  the  original,  so  far  as  any  copy  can  be  that.    Wor. 
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ledge,  the  English  engraver,  who  died  in  1785,  etched 
a  "  Rembrandt "  landscape  so  perfectly  that  it  ab- 
solutely deceived  the  greatest  Rembrandt  connoisseur 
of  the  time,  imtil  he  discovered  the  jesting  inscription 
which  Worledge  had  placed  upon  it  when  he  sent  it 
to  the  connoisseur  as  a  joke. 

How  may  one  know  the  old  copies  from  the  only- 
a-little-older-originals  ?  The  age  of  the  paper,  the 
colour  of  the  paper,  the  thinness  of  tlie  paper,  the 
watermark  (if  any),  the  condition  of  the  paper,  the 
presence  of  a  figure  giving  the  number  of  the  print 
in  a  series  of  honest  copies,  and  the  signature  are  all 
useful  indices  ;  but  the  best  test  of  all  is  a  knowledge 
of  Rembrandt's  technique  and  inimitable  spirit  and 
style. 

In  the  British  Museum  Print  Room. — ^To  get  that 
knowledge  you  must  study  a  collection  of  originals. 
In  the  Print  Room  at  the  British  Museum  may  be 
seen  one  of  the  eight  great  coUections  of  Rembrandt 
etchings  existent  in  the  world.  /  diall  not  try  to 
describe  the  technique  and  spirit  and  style  of  Rem- 
brandt's etched  work ;  nobody  conld  describe  it ;  it 
must  be  seen,  felt,  drunk  in  through  the  eye.  Whoi 
you  have  done  that,  you  will  be  armed  agamst  the 
most  skilful  of  honest  copies  and  the  most  artful  of 
frauds.  And  even  if  you  do  not  think  of  picking 
up  Rembrandt  etchings,  go  to  the  Print  Romh  and 
study  them — ^if  you  love  art — all  the  same;  to  do 
so  is  an  essential  part  of  «  liberal  education.    01 
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course,  photography  and  books  Uke  M.  Br&l's  can 

give  one  some  idea  of  the  Rembrandt  spirit,  but  to 

see  the  originab  is  far  best.    I  have  studied  the 

Rembrandts  in  the  National  Collection  at  Brussels ; 

but  they  cannot  compare  with  those  we  own  in  the 

British  Museum  ourselves.    One  should  go  to  the 

Print  Room,  and  by  attentive  eyes  and  ready  mind 

regard  the  etchings  with  the  soul,  so  to  speak,  using 

the  power  to  feel  emotion  as  well  as  to  perceive  with 

the  optic  nerves.    One  should  try  to  see  the  etchings 

with  something  of  the  intensity  and  concentration 

with  which  Rembrandt  himself,  looking  at  a  seashell, 

a  tree,  a  human  face,  a  misty  horizon,  or  what  not, 

perceived   and  rendered   immortally,   in  truth  and 

simplicity,  but  in  grandeur  and  in  the  spirit,  the  thing 

his  retina  saw.    Ahnost  all  art  lies  in  intensely  seeing ; 

and  almost  all  success  in  curio-hunting,  too. 

PARTICULARS  ABOUT  PINCHBECK 

If  you  cannot  afford  to  pay  fao  for  a  snuff-box 
or  patch-box  in  old  gold,  with  a  miniature  let  into 
the  lid,  or  ;£35o  for  one  that  is  set  with  precious 
stones  and  chased  superbly,  that  is  no  reason  why  a 
dozen  or  a  score  of  old  snuff-boxes,  bon-bon  boxes, 
and  patch-boxes  should  not  adorn  the  velvet  of  your 
curio-table.  For  you  can  pick  them  up  at  five  or 
six  shillings  apiece.  Square,  oblong,  round,  or  oval 
sBps  of  onyx  or  agate  or  cairngorm  form  the  top  and 
the  bottom ;  the  sides  and  the  setting  of  the  stones 
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are  metal  that  looks  like  dall  gold,  that  often  is  finely 
chased  and  decorative,  and  yet  is  not  gold,  but  pinch- 
beck. When  such  snuff-boxes,  bon-bon  boxes,  or 
patch-boxes  are  old,  they  are  worth  acquiring ;  but 
let  me  add  that  you  can  buy  them  brand-new  in 
Switzerland,  and  a  fine  stock  of  them  b  kept  on  sale 
at  a  stall  on  the  summit  of  the  Rigi.  Thus,  again, 
L  must  say,  "  Beware  I  " 

Articles  in  DM  Pinchbeck.— In  an  advertisement 
which  appeared  in  the  London  Daily  Post  of  July  9th, 
1733,  several  kinds  of  "  toys,"  as  the  articles  made 
by  Christopher  and  Edward  Pinchbeck  from  1670 
to  1766  were  called,  were  enumerated :  swoid-hilts, 
hangers,  whip-handles,  cane-heads,  watch-chains, 
coat-buttons,  salvers,  snufi-boxes,  patch-boxes,  shoe- 
buckles,  necklaces,  knives  and  forks,  spoons,  girdle- 
buckles,  stock-buckles,  clasps,  knee-buckles.  Watch- 
cases  also  were  turned  out ;  Awis  of  all  kinds — ^that 
is,  small  boxes  and  cases ;  cMteUdnes,  for  suspending 
from  the  girdle  a  scissor-case,  needle-case,  pencil-case, 
tweezers,  pen-knife,  nutmeg-grater,  and  so  forth,  all 
in  a  cluster ;  miniature  frames,  vinaipaUi,  or  little 
square  boxes  with  a  pierced  iimer  lid  confining  a 
piece  of  saturated  sponge,  but  allowing  its  medicinal 
odour  to  escape ;  large  ornamental  watch-keys,  tall 
back-combs  for  the  hair,  ring-caskets,  bracelets,  clasps, 
hair-pins,  and  other  forms  of  jewellery  set  with  tortoise- 
shell  and  mother-of-pearl,  or  the  cheaper  gems  such 
as  amethysts  and  topazes,  were  produced  in  quantities. 
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Christopher  and  Edward  Pinchbeck  must  have  made 
a  fortune  out  of  that  weakness  in  human  natni« 
which  induces  people  to  buy  for  wear  or  use  an  "  imita- 
tion "  when  they  cannot  afford  to  purchase  the  real 
thing. 

A  Tmib  «f  Dwuion.— That  is  why  "  pinchbeck  " 
has  crept  into  English  dictionaries  as  a  term  of  de- 
rision, indicating  a  pretentious  sham.  The  reason  why 
pinchbeck  articles  sold  so  well  when  they  were  new 
was  that  they  closely  resembled  articles  in  gold.  Your 
eighteenth<entury  gentleman  must  carry  a  snujf- 
box,  a  bon-bon  box  to  offer  to  ladies,  two  watches,  a 
fine  cane,  a  sword,  and  a  cluster  of  seals ;  but  many 
a  Georgian  dt  or  beau  on  the  cheap,  with  hardly  a 
guinea  in  his  pocket,  could  ruffle  it  at  Ranelagh,  Vaux- 
hall,  or  Bath  with  shining  shoe-buckles  and  gorgeously 
headed  cane,  tapping  a  gleaming  snuff-box,  and 
dangling  quite  a  lot  of  burnished  ornaments  at  his 
fob,  the  whole  pinchbeck  group  having  cost  him 
less  than  one  of  them  in  gold  and  gems  would  have 
done.  To  the  same  human  weakness  we  owe  the 
supply  of  okl  lustre-ware,  that  made  a  mug  look  some- 
thing like  gold  and  a  teapot  resemble  silver,  or,  at  the 
least,  Sheffield  plate.  Cheap  imitations  of  vsirious 
kinds  are  being  made  nowadays,  of  course,  but  the 
difference  is  that  the  old  pinchbeck  articles  wen  so 
carefully  made  and  worked  on  as  to  be  quite  elabor- 
ately artistic,  and  worth  collecting  for  themselves, 
apart  from  the  question  of  the  metal. 
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Loekad  IHn  Geld.— Far  Chrittopher  Pinchbeck  had 
made  a  discoveiy ;  he  had  fonnd  that  by  mixing  dnc 
and  copper  in  certain  proporticms — ^probably  three 
parts  of  zinc  to  one  part  of  copper— he  coold  turn  oat 
an  alloy  or  amalgam  that  would  polish  np  till  it  kxdced 
exactly  like  gold,  and  it  could  he  stamped,  embossed, 
and  chased  quite  prettily.  If  you  take  three  parts  of 
zinc  and  one  part  of  copper,  and  mix  them  tOHiay, 
you  will  hardly  get  the  same  result  as  he  did,  how- 
ever ;  like  all  such  trade  secrets,  some  essential  fact 
did  not  leak  out,  or  there  is  some  long-inherited  skill 
of  hand  that  the  copyists  nowadays  lack.  Yet  I 
fancy  that  part  of  the  secret  was  to  apply  an  in- 
finitesimally  thin  wash  of  real  gold  to  the  outside  of 
the  imitative  metal.  The  Pinchbecks  claimed  that 
their  ware  was  untamishable,  and  some  of  it  has 
remained  untarnished  to  this  day.  Most  of  it,  however, 
has  dulled  and  darkened  under  the  chemical  influence 
of  lig^t  and  air,  operating  for  a  century  or  so. 

k  it  a  DmmI  Sacrat  ? — I  have  often  wondered  why 
pinchbeck  should  cease  to  be  made,  unless  the  secret 
died  out  with  Christopher  Pinchbeck's  son.  The  old 
parcel-gilding  on  silver  was  very  costly,  electro- 
gikling  had  not  come  in,  "  rolled  goU  "  had  not  been 
invented,  and  "  pinchbeck "  admirably  served  the 
purpose  for  which  all  these  processes  were  devised. 

There  is  a  particularly  attractive  variety — I  mean 
the  ring-and-jewel  caskets.  I  have  one  in  moss  agate, 
I  in.  s^piare ;  one  in  cairngorm,  i)  in.  by  i  in. ;  one 
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in  red  agate,  3  in.  by  i)  in. ;   and  one  in  mosaic  of 
lajHS-kmli,  agate,  and  onyx,  3)  in.  by  3  in.    They  cost 
me  respectively  8s.,  8s.,  los.,  and  308.    These  caskets 
are  supported  by  knops  of  the  same  stone  or  stones, 
globular  in  shape,  fitted  to  screws  that  rest  by  dentated 
fastenings  on  them  and  pass  into  perfectly  fitting 
receptacles  affixed  to  the  lower  comera  of  the  casket ; 
the  tops,  bottoms,  sides,  and  ends  are  slips  or  sections 
of  the  coloured  stone,  very  transhicent,  which  are 
bevelled  and  fitted  into  the  setting  very  daintily.    I 
have  also  pinchbeck  snuff-boxes,  bonbonniires,  patch- 
boxes,  and  two  match-boxes;    which  last  are,   of 
course,  much  later  in  date  than  1766.    These  match- 
boxes make  me  suppose  that  the  process  lasted  longer 
than  we  think,  after  all,  and  perhaps  the  old  watch- 
maker's method  and  business  went  to  Geneva ;   the 
brand-new  articles  you  see  on  sale  in  Switzerland  are 
a  very  good  imitation  of  pinchbeck,  anyhow,  and  may 
even  be  the  real  thing.    So,  if  you  collect  "  pinch- 
beck," be  sure  that  it  is  old  abeady  and  not  modem. 
There  is  no  deliberate  forgery  of  it  yet,  so  far  as  I  am 
aware,  though  pinchbeck  was  much  imitated  at  the 
time. 
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About  thirty  years  ago  a  Londoner,  being  in  Dublin, 

saw  an  edition  of  the  "  Vicar  of  Wakefiekl,"  in  two 

vohmies,  lying  in  a  bookseller's  sixpenny  box.    He 

paid  a  shilling  and  took  the  two  vohmies  away.    Not 
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being  a  bookman,  he  put  them  cm  hit  shelves  and 
thoaght  no  more  about  them.  But  thirty  yean  later 
he  called  in  a  valuer,  for  fire-insurance  porpoees,  and 
the  valuer,  coming  upon  this  "  Vicar  of  Wakefield," 
said :  "  This  is  a  first  edition,  date  1766— I  vabe  it  at 
£75."  Whereupon  the  astonished  owner  sent  the 
book  to  a  renowned  auctionerr's,  and  it  was  bought 
for  £93  by  a  famous  bookseller,  who  priced  it  at  £130 
in  his  next  catalogue. 

A  good  many  years  ago  a  Northampton  bookseller 
bought  for  a  penny  a  pamphlet  entitled  "  The  Ex- 
quisites," and  catalogued  tt  at  as.  6d.  It  did 
not  sell,  and  finally  it  was  sent,  with  other  despised 
and  neglected  waifs  and  strays  of  printed  paper,  to  a 
London  auctioneer's.  There  it  was  knocked  down  for 
£58.  "  The  Exquisites,  a  farce,  in  two  acts,  for  private 
circulation  only,"  was  probably  written  by  Thackeray ; 
at  any  rate,  the  four  illustrations  to  it  were  drawn  by 
him. 

"  TIm  Waltx,  by  Horace  Homem,  Esq.,"  once  figured 
in  a  bookseller's  catalogue  at  3s.  6d.  It  changed 
hands,  and  was  sold  for  £1  los.  The  next  time  it  was 
soM  it  fetched  £^.  The  last  time  it  changed  hands  it 
fetched  £86.  For  "Horace  Homem,  Esq.,"  was  a 
pseudonjrm  for  George  Gordon  Noel,  Lord  Byron,  and 
the  first  editicm,  1813  (not  the  1821  edition,  which  is  of 
little  consequence),  is  as  rare  and  as  costly  as  radium 
to-day. 

ftesent  Cluuiew. — ^The  glorious  days  for  the  book- 
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finder  oocmred  before  1887,  when  Book  Prict*  CmrtHt 
(•which  is,  10  to  tpeak,  the  second-hand  booksellecs' 
Bibk)  began  to  be  published.    There  is  a  good  deal  of 
tack  in  a  book-find  now.    Y-m  nwy  pause  at  the 
bookstall  just  at  the  right  moment.    A  littk  earlier, 
and  the  book  would  not  have  been  on  sale ;  a  little 
later,  and  it  would  have  been  snapped  up  by  some- 
body else.    Elzevir  editions  used  to  be  all  the  rage, 
but,  except  for  a  few  books,  Elzevin  are  neglected 
now ;  they  sell  at  half  a  crown  often.    If  you  buy  a. 
rare  book  be  careful  not  to  have  it  rebound.    If  it  ii 
absotately  necessary  to  rebind  a  book,  the  copy  is  n  at 
worth  collecting,  as  a  rule.    A  lover  of  editions  of 
Ainsworth  illustrated  by  Cruikshank  made  a  collection 
of  them,  had  them  rebound  in  morocco  at  great  cost, 
and  then  found  that  his  pains  and  expense  had  been 
in  vain.    An  "  original  edition  "  to  be  really  vahiable 
must,  as  a  rule,  be  in  its  original  binding.    The  old, 
worn,    broken    bindings    can    be    neatly    mended. 
Forgeries  are  not  much  to  be  feared  in  the  case  of 
books.    But  the  first  issue  of  "  Bradshaw's  Raihray 
Companion,"   which  is  now  worth  £30,  has   been 
facsimiled,  and  the  facsimile  is  worth  next  to  nothing 
at  all. 

Book-pktae.— People  collect  book-plates  with  en- 
thusiasm  and  assiduity,  steam  them  off  or  cut  them 
out  of  their  position  in  the  fly-leaves,  and  mount  them 
in  albums,  or  file  them  in  portfolios.  A  book-plate 
is  the  label,  more  or  less  decorated,  which  was  the 
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mik  of  uiviMiiliq>  of  A  book  bnoofiiii^  to  %  gunit' 
mtn't  Ubniy.  Of  comw,  the  praper  phoe  for  such  • 
bodc-plate  it  in  the  bode.  It  it  a  pity  to  tepante 
theih.    Collect  the  boob  as  wen. 

The  other  day  I  was  o8ere>*,  for  a  goinea,  an  aflmm 
containing  what  poiported  to  be  forty  armorial  book- 
pbtet,  looae.  There  waa  not  a  tfai^  true  book-plate 
among  them.  They  were  pages  of  coatf-of-aime,  cot 
from  old  editions  of  Ffeeiages,  prior  to  Bnrke  and 
Debiett. 

Book-fdates  may  sell  at  a  penny,  or  run  up  into 
pounds.  The  valne  of  a  plate  may  depend  on  the  art 
of  it,  the  rarity  of  it,  or  the  personality  of  the  original 
owner  of  it.  The  "Gore"  {date,  a  comUnatkm  of 
the  armorial  and  the  ribbon  stjies,  is  so  bmoos  that 
it  has  even  been  forged.  There  are  very  few  ioqged 
book-plktes  in  enstenoe,  however.  Kate  Gieeiiaway 
designed  a  lovely  combination  of  children  and  an 
^)ple-tree  as  a  bodc-plate  for  the  late  Frederick  Locker. 
Cartyle  and  Dkkens  both  nsed  armorial  bodi-flates, 
and  these  are  now  very  valuable.  Cariyk's  was  a  pair 
of  griffins'  heads  back  to  back  under  the  word 
-  KuniUtate."  Dickens'  bodc-pbte  showed  "  a  Hon 
sejant  on  a  sinq)ie  toroe,  holding  in  its  ri^t  bent  paw 
an  ei|^-pointed  star  pierced  in  three  places."  The 
Jacobean  "  Hutcheson  "  book-plate  is  hunted  for,  and 
there  is  a  fine  Bessboroogh  book-plate,  designed  by 
Cqviani,  and  engraved  by  Bartdocii. 

"  Yon  can  set  your  mind  on  collecting,  arranging. 
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•nditiidyincthebook-pbtMofUwyert.  Youcanliinit 
that,  and  collect  only  the  txwk-phtes  of  bairteten; 
jnw  can  Umit  your  attention  to  judges ;  you  can  con- 
fine it  to  a  century,  a  country,  or  even  a  county ; 
you  can  ttrive  to  put  togetlier  all  the  Chippendale 
book-pIate$  ever  made ;  you  can  ttrive  to  cdlect  every 
portrah-plate,  every  plate  with  a  ship,  every  landicape- 
plate,  every  military  plate,  or  even  exclude  every 
aspirant  below  a  general.  Perhaps  one  of  the  moat 
sensible  divisions,  in  a  small  way,  is  collecting  the 
plates  of  various  members  of  certain  families."  Mr. 
J.  R.  Brown  collected  hundreds  of  plates  bearing  the 
name  of  Brown  or  Browne. 

A  book-plate  may  be  valuable  and  interesting  because 
of  rarity,  or  the  renown  of  its  original  owner,  or  the 
artist  who  designed  it,  or  its  connection  with  a  period 
or  a  style.  A  date  on  a  book-plate  improves  its  value 
and  adds  to  its  interest.  Some  collectors  only  buy 
plates  showing  landscapes  or  sea-views,  others  only 
(dates  which  represent  the  interior  of  a  library  or  a 
pile  of  books;  others  only  plates  which  contain 
portraits  of  their  owners.  Old  book-plates  of  American 
owners  of  books  are  much  hunted  for.  But  every 
genuine  collector  sooner  or  later  finds  out  his  own 
''line"  for  himself. 
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I  do  not  care  to  reckon  up  how  many  years  it 
I  is  since  I  picked  a  certain  book  out  of  a  box  in  a 
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stall  in  Booksellers'  Row;  bat  the  old  Holywell 
Street  was  not  swept  away  exactly  yesterday,  you 
know.  It  was  a  slim  octavo  volume,  minus  its  cover, 
and  hardly  looked  worth  the  threepence  which  was 
the  price.  It  was  the  library  edition  of  "  Orion,  an 
Epic  Poem,"  by  Richard  Hengist  Home ;  the  first 
edition  of  it  was  published  at  the  price  of  one  farthing  I 
"  Sixth  edition,"  I  thought—"  useless  I  "  And  then 
I  spied  on  the  fly-leaf  the  manuscript  words, "  Douglas 
JerroM,  with  the  Author's  regards."  That  little 
book,  with  its  "  association,"  is  worth  a  good  deal  more 
than  threepence  to^y.  I  keep  it  next  to  Browning's 
"Dramatis  Personse,"  first  edition,  which  cost  me 
half  a  crown  twenty  years  ago,  and  is  now  catalogued, 
I  see,  at  eight  times  that. 

The  FIr-laaf ^-Always  look  at  the  fly-leaf  of  an  old 
book  when  you  turn  it  over  on  a  stall.  Magnall's 
"  Historical  and  Miscellaneous  Questions  for  the  Use 
of  Young  People  "  is  a  very  common  old  book  that 
goes  for  threepence  any  day ;  but  there  is  a  certain 
copy  of  it  with  "  Charkitte  Bronte  "  written  on  its 
pages  several  times;  that  is  pdced  at  £5  5s.  And 
another  of  Charlotte  BrontC's  old  school-books.  Gold- 
smith's "  Grammar  of  Ancient  and  Modem  Geografdiy 
for  the  Use  of  Schools,"  is  priced  at  £13  las.  Always 
examine  the  fly-leaf,  and  look  for  the  name  of  the 
recipient  as  well  as  for  that  of  the  giver,  if  a  gift  the 
book  was.  Sydney  Dobell's  "  The  Roman  "  was  not 
of  much  account  as  a  book,  and  Sydney  Dobell's 
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autograph  is  not  especially  valued.  But  the  copy  he 
gave  to  Charlotte  Bronte,  inscribing  it,  "  Currer  Bell, 
with  the  author's  sincere  admiration  and  esteem,"  is 
valued  at  £3  15s.  to-day. 

Litomnr  AnocUtiont.— There  are  book-collectors 
who  gather  none  but  books  autographed  by  their 
author.  There  are  book-collectors  who  gather  none 
but  books  autographed  by  distinguished  folk  who 
possessed  them.  I  wonder  what  price  would  buy  a 
copy  of  "  Paradise  Lost  "  given  by  Milton  to  llarvell  I 
Irving's  dramatic  version  of  "  Faust,"  with  an  auto- 
gtajAi  inscription,  "  To  Eleanor  Taylor,  from  her  old 
and  true  friend,  Henry  Irving,  1883,"  is  priced  at 
£338.  "Strafiord:  An  Historical  Tragedy,"  inscribed, 
"  C.  Dowson,  Esquire,  with  the  sincere  regards  of  his 
friend,  R.  Browning,"  costs  £8  15s. ;  it  is  true  that 
"  Strafford  "  in  a  first  edition  is  rare.  Mrs.  Browning's 
"Casa  Guidi  Windows,"  first  edition,  G.  A.  Sala's 
copy,  with  his  autograph,  is  priced  at  £1  5s.  The  fact 
that  presentation  copies  are  usually  first-edition  copies 
gives  value  to  such  books,  but  the  chief  intrinsic  value 
lies  in  the  association  between  the  book  and  its  giver 
or  its  recipient,  or  both,  when  giver  or  recipient  or  both 
had  names  that  have  become  famous. 

A  F«w  Otber  Examples.— The  words  "C.  W. 
Tincham,  with  the  author's  kind  legaids,  April,  18," 
on  the  fly-leaf  of  a  copy  of  George  Gissing's  "  The 
Whirlpool,"  makes  it  priceable  at  £1  as.  6d.,  though 
an  ordinary  copy  will  go  for  half  a  crown.    A  copy  of 
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the  first  edition  of  Mr.  Percy  Fitzgerald's  "  Life  of 
Laurence  Sterne  "  is  priced  at  £4  los.,  because  it  be- 
longed to  Charles  Dickens,  and  has  his  book-plate  in 
Volume  I.  A  copy  of  Ifr.  Austin  Dobson's  "  Proverbs 
in  Porcelain  "  is  made  worth  £1 14s.  by  the  insertion  of 
a  fonr-page  autograph  letter  from  the  author.  A  small 
volimie  of  "  Cicero  "  (edition  of  1828)  is  made  worth 
£1  15s.  6d.  by  the  words  on  the  fiy-leaf,  "  J.  Ruskin. 
No  hope  of  reading  now.  Brantwood,  April  4,  1880." 
Victor  Hugo's  "  Actes  et  Paroles  avant  I'Exil "  (pub- 
lished 1875)  is  not  an  important  book  in  itself,  but  a 
copy  of  it  signed  and  inscribed  by  the  author  and  given 
to  Jules  Simon  has  sold  for  £2  2S. 

Some  Hint*  aacl  Warnings. — I  have  said  enough  to 
show  that  it  is  worth  while  to  keep  a  sharp  eye  open 
for  "  association  "  books.  The  present  value  of  some 
of  them  will  be  ephemeral ;  these  will  only  sell  well 
while  the  rather  temporary  fame  of  the  giver  or  re- 
cipient lasts.  But  the  signed  gifts  of  great  authcns, 
or  other  men  of  lasting  renown,  will  always  be  valuable, 
and  their  monetary  value  will  appreciate.  So  lively 
is  the  demand  for  "  association  "  books  to-day  that  we 
may  expect  to  see  forgeries  put  on  the  market  shortly. 
A  great  trade  is  driven  in  forged  autograph  letters, 
and  it  will  be  easy  enough  for  the  counterfeiter  to 
buy  a  f -"St  edition  of  a  book,  forge  a  great  name  on 
its  fly-leaf,  and  sell  it  to  the  unwary  at  a  profit  of  500 
per  cent* 
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The  table  in  the  little  print-shop  was  covered  and 
heaped  high  with  neat  piles  of  small  copper-plate  and 
steel  engravings,  aquatints,  and  woodcuts,  carefully 
sized  together,  but  poor  in  their  art  and  execution, 
and  priced  very  cheaply  indeed,  if  any  price  at  all 
could  seem  cheap  for  most  of  them. 

"  What  on  earth  do  people  buy  these  things  for,  Mr. 
So-and-So  ?  "  I  said  abruptly. 
"  Sir,"  said  he,  "  they  buy  'em  for  Grangerising." 
"  Of  course,"  said  I ;    "I  ought  to  have  known 
that  I    I  beg  their  pardon  I    And  yours." 

Now,  what  is  Grangerising  ?    Let  me  say  the  worst 
about  it  first. 

"  Mr.  Ashton's  book,  '  Social  Life  in  the  Reign  of 
Queen  Anne,'  would  be  a  capital  book  to  Grangerise," 
wrote  Geoige  Augustus  Sala  in  the  lUuslrated  London 
News  of  November  4th,  i88«.  That  caught  the  eye  of 
one  of  the  slashing  writers  whom  the  Satmiay  Review 
employed  at  that  date,  and  on  January  agth,  1883,  an 
attack  on  Grangerism  appeared.  "  Grangerism,  as  the 
.  innocent  may  need  to  be  told,"  the  slashing  critic  wrote, 
"  is  the  pernicious  vice  of  cutting  plates  and  title-pages 
out  of  many  books  in  order  to  illustrate  one  book  " ; 
and  in  a  very  modem  dictionary  indeed  I  find  this 
definition:  "  Grangerite— one  who  mutilates  books  for 
the  purpose  of  iUustrating  others."  Yet  the  purchasers 
of  prints  in  piles  are  not  book  mutilators  nowadays. 

18 
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Who  waa  Gianger? — Fame  and  a  degree  of  im- 
mortality are  thrust  upon  some  people,  and  Granger 
was  one  of  them.  Who  was  "  Granger,"  the  man  who 
gave  bis  name  to  a  practice  which  most  book-lovers 
condemn  ?  He  «ras  a  clergyman — ^he  was  the  Rev. 
James  Granger ;  and  I  cannot  find  that  the  Rev.  James 
Granger  ever  Grangerised  books  himself.  That  is  the 
unldndest  cut  of  all  for  him.  Many  thousands  of  book- 
lovers,  booksellers,  and  researchers,  opening  a  volume, 
and  finding  the  title-page  gone,  because  it  had  a 
vignette,  or  some  particularly  beautiful  or  instructive 
plate  vanish'^  J  from  its  place  in  the  leaves,  have 
growled  "  Granger  I  "  with  curses  not  loud  but  deep. 
Yet  Granger  did  not  invent,  or  even  first  suggest,  the 
practice  of  Grangerising.  The  Saturday  Reoiew  itself 
had  to  confess  that  "  Diderot  was  not  only  a  hardened 
Grangerite,  but  as  far  in  advance  of  his  epoch  in  respect 
of  the  theory  of  book-illustration  as  he  was  in  respect 
of  art  criticism."  But  Diderot  was  writing  books, 
and  extra-illustrating  them,  and  in  France,  as  well  as 
England,  extra-illustrating  was  going  on,  '.ong  before 
the  Rev.  James  Granger  published  his  "  Biographical 
History  of  England,"  in  1769,  good  man  I 

Sam*  Racant  Mcm  for  GrangariMd  Books. — Now 
let  us  see  to  what  a  financial  pitch  the  Grangerised 
book  has  attained.  In  the  year  1901  there  were  six 
Grangerised  books  which  sold,  at  auction,  for  more 
than  £150  each.  Timbs'  "  Club  Life  of  London " 
(seventeen  volumes)  fetched  £500 ;    Lysons'  "  En- 
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virons  of  London"  (twenty-six  vohimes)  fetched 
£335;  Pope's  works  (five  volumes)  fetched  £365; 
Byron's  "  Houre  of  Idleness  "  (three  vohimes)  fetched 
;£a38.  The  "  Stuart  Family  Effigies  "  fetched  £157, 
and  Kemble's  "Memoirs"  (four  volumes)  fetched 
£131.  Of  course,  "  Club  Life  "  was  never  published 
in  seventeen  volumes,  or  "  Environs  of  London  "  in 
twenty-six  volumes;  it  was  the  Grangerism,  the 
adding  of  pictures  of  ptces,  and  portraits,  and  auto- 
graph letters  of  persons  mentioned  in  the  books  which 
so  swelled  them  out  in  bulk.  The  "  Stuart  Effigies  " 
fetched  only  £17  10s.  at  a  sale  in  1842  ;  after  further 
additions,  it  fetched  £99  in  i86i.  Nine  years  ago  it 
fetched  £157.  The  value  of  some  finely  Grangerised 
books  ina«ases,  that  is  plain. 

How  Grantwiuac  got  its  Name.— In  1769,  when 
Granger's  "Biographical  History  of  England"  first 
appeared,  in  six  vohmies,  it  was  jumped  at  by  the 
extra-fflustrators,  who  had  not  then  got  their  special 
and  technical  name.  Here  was  a  glorious  field  for 
them— an  account  of  all  the  people  important  in  En- 
glish History,  six  volumes  of  pages  about  such  people, 
and  one  portrait  at  least  to  find,  if  possible,  for  the 
illustration  of  each  page  I  Sala  wrote  (on  the  autho- 
nty  of  an  advertisement  of  the  fifth  edition  of  the 
book)  that  "  at  its  first  appearance  the  rage  to  iUus- 
trate  it  became  so  prevalent  that  scarcely  a  copy  of  any 
(other)  work,  ombellished  with  portraits,  was  left  in 
an  unmutilated  state."    People  had  extia-illustrated 
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before ;  henceforward  they  "  Grangerised."  To  Gian- 
gerise  those  six  volumes  was  not  an  endless  task ; 
but  imagine  what  it  would  be,  to-day,  to  extra- 
illustrate  the  sixty  volumes  of  that  "  Dictionary  of 
National  Biography  "  which  has  been  justly  described 
as  "  the  greatest  literary  undertaking  ever  carried  out 
in  England."  The  price  of  a  first-edition  copy  of  that 
is  £66  to-day,  but  what  would  the  auction  price  of  a 
Grangerised  copy  of  it  be  a  generation  hence  ?  Some- 
thing enormous.  Yet  thinki  what  would  need  to  be 
done,  for  instance,  to  the  part  of  the  book  which 
relates  the  life  and  work  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  I  A 
picture  of  Woolsthorpe,  where  he  was  bom ;  a  view 
of  Grantham,  where  he  went  to  school ;  a  picture  of 
"  Trinity,"  as  it  was  when  he  was  at  Cambridge ;  a 
picture  of  his  Reflecting  Telescope  ;  a  picture  of  the 
Convention  Parliament  in  Session,  of  which  he  was  a 
member ;  a  view  of  the  Mint,  of  which  he  was  master ; 
a  portrait  of  Queen  Aime,  who  knighted  him ;  and  a 
print  of  his  tomb  in  Westminster  Abbey, — would  be 
but  a  fraction  of  the  extra-illustrations  possible  and 
desirable.  The  work  would  be  endless ;  no  one  Gran- 
gen.%r  could  do  it  all. 

Select  Your  Book  Carefully. — You  cannot  depend 
on  a  high  price  for  a  Grangerised  book,  however.  A 
copy  of  Thackeray's  "  Essay  on  the  Genius  of  Geoige 
Cruikshank,"  inlaid  to  quarto  size  and  extra-illustrated 
by  many  examples  of  Cruikshank's  early  work,  and 
some  rare  cbloured  specimens,  extending  the  thin  essay 
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G«|«erb«r  mu.t   h.v  .pe„t  twice  tha/Lj 
merely  to  baying  the  iHurtiatJoiii.  ^^ 

The  "  Beauties  of  EngUnd  and  Wale>  "  k»  »„•« 
-«  Bayfey.  publi.  JSTxt  JIlSs.  S^tt^^ 
eix  votame.,  gofag  county  by  county  afl  ovT  t  ^ 
r!^'"**i''^"'^-^-    ExtLedt^^ht!! 
S'  ^  JT"*^'  '«°'^«««.  cortume.,  monu. 

luiner,   and   WestaD,  among  other  artists)    it  was 
lately  on  sale  for  50  gnmeas  only.  ' 

"  S«r^"  «id  the  printseller  to  me,  "  a  lot  o»  Granger- 
Mers  make  a  mistake.  They  take  uo  a  booTml 
^»^  •IM.  of  Nel^mT  Well.  if/bS^^,^ 
•8«"  and  agam,  and  all  the  good  old  portndta  h^ 
,'r:;rl°P-    Whydoo-t  they  take  ura^okU^ 

out  m  papers  and  magazines?"    Why  not? 
W^-'. Stick  in."  the  printsej  .aid;  but.  of 

tt  „,1^i° '^P'^'y <^«»8«ri«d ««».t  be^ 
out  ofitsbmdmgs  and  be  unstitched.  Page  bv  «^ 
«™^be^«^sepa«tely-two  copies  of^S^bSk^ 

be  ueeded.  because  of  the  printing  on  bothSTfiS 
P«We.  and  very  often  each  wurt  of  TZ 
"tolaid."  that  is.  moun^rl  it-"^'  "^*  "^ 
the  kast  Dotted  ^^T^l.    ,         '«ter-coloar,  or,  at 
«««.  parted  upon,  blank  sheet  pf  paper ;  and  the 
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iUnstrations  muit  be  fimilarly  inUid  or  mouatMl 
with  the  appropriate  printed  page  itielf,  or,  if  large, 
on  a  separate  sheet.  Enormoiu  work,  and  coatly,  bat 
very  delightful,  no  doubt  for  a  person  of  leisure  ;  and 
then  the  book  mutt  be  rebound. 

I  will  confess  that,  to  the  following  extent,  I  am  a 
Grangeriser  mjrself.  I  like  to  find  a  fine  portrait  cf  an 
author  and  paste  it  in  among  the  fly-leaves  of  the 
author's  published  works. 


ACUPICTURA.  OR  NEEDLEWORK  PICTURING 

From  the  wonderful  landscapes  in  floss  silk  which 
are  done  by  sewing-machinists  to-day,  the  history  of 
pictorial  embroidery  goes  back  through  the  Berlin 
wool  that  our  mothers  worked,  the  samplers  our  grand- 
mothers wrorked,  the  imitation  engravings  of  Georgian 
days,  and  the  bead  and  "  stump "  embroideries  of 
Charles  the  Second's  time,  to  the  tent-stitched  work 
of  the  earliest  Jacobean  period ;  and  then,  through 
ecclesiastical  vestment  work  and  the  primitive  tapes- 
tries, right  back  to  the  230  feet  of  linen  strip  which 
Queen  Matilda  and  her  maids-of-honour  stitched  upon 
at  Bayeux,  to  depict  the  principal  scene  in  the  Norman 
Conquest  of  England.  Here  ..  a  field  for  a  collector 
indeed,  that,  so  far,  has  been  little  exploited.  The  sub- 
ject is  not  an  easy  one,  but  I  will  try  to  make  it  dear. 

Teat-Stttch  PietnrM. — You  will  hardly  come  across 
any  needlework  pictures  earlier  than  tempo  Charles  I., 
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however,  and  yoa  may  know  the  ewUett  by  theee 
iigni :  the  bwi*  it  inegnkriy  woven  Unen  canvM, 
brawny-white  end  couie ;  upon  thb  the  picture  wm 
done  in  lilla,  with  that  fine  alanting  atitdiing  taken 
over  a  tingle  thread  of  the  canvas,  which  it  known  at 
tent-etitch,  or  ftUt  point.  (The  other  day  a  friend  of 
mine  bongfat  for  a  gninea  a  piece  of  fM  point  four  feet 
long  by  one  and  a  half,  wMch  had  been  nailed  on  the 
top  of  a  long  ottoman.)  Yoa  may  know  this  eariiett 
kind  of  picture  by  itt  retemblance  to  tapettry— tapettry 
on  a  tmall  icale ;  and  the  hatt  and  other  itoni  of 
contemporaiy  cottmne  in  the  picturet  will  ten  yon  thai 
they  are  Cardean  or  Jacobean  in  date ;  though  thit 
Uiki  of  pictnre-work,  modified,  continued  to  be  done 
right  into  tlw  first  part  of  the  eighteenth  oentniy. 
Rwmpi—  in  tent-stitch,  however,  are  not  so  valuable  in 
the  market  at  those  in  "  stump  "  and  beads,  of  the 
Und  which  are  iUuttrated  here. 

EadbMUanr  oa  tho  Stwnp^ — Rather  late  in  the 
seventeenth  century  the  raised  and  embossed  needle* 
work  picture  began  to  be  done.  The  stitch  was  mainly 
the  one  called  "  feather-stitch  "—that  is,  kmg  and  short 
stitching,  the  short  stitch  diagonal  to  the  long  one. 
And  under  this  stitching  a  kind  of  padded  or  raised 
surface  for  portions  of  the  i»cture  was  used.  Stnnqia 
of  hair  or  wool,  and  sometimes  of  wood,  were  ghied 
to  the  basal  white  satin,  and  the  needlework  was  then 
taken  over  these  stumps,  concealing  them.  A  fine 
exanqde  of  a  stump  picture  may  measure  twenty-two 
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indws  by  eighteen,  be  l*mpo  Chariet  II.,  and  be  priced 
•t£75;  yon  will  see  that  it  is  emboaiedafanaet  all  over, 
that  the  castnmes  are  Caiolean,  and  you  will  note  the 
teveral-times  repeated  caterpillar,  which  was  an  emblem 
of  the  dynasty,  and  is  now  a  mark  of  the  date.  Stomp 
pictures  usually  represent  the  King  and  Queen,  or 
tome  Biblical  subject.  All  the  known  kinds  of  stitches 
were  used ;  satin  was  the  base  of  them ;  seed  pearis, 
silver  and  gilt  gimp,  lace,  coral,  paste  gems,  spangles, 
feathers,  and  sequins  were  jworked  in ;  real  hair  was 
used  in  the  wigs ;  elaboration  was  the  note  of  the  period. 

Peilmwli  FIctoMa^-Then  there  were  the  beadwork 
pictures,  which  immediately  followed  the  use  of 
"stumps."  The  beadwork  pictures  were  little  em- 
bossed, the  beads  themselves  standing  up  sufficiently, 
it  was  thought,  pertiaps.  The  beads  were  threaded 
on  long  or  short  threads,  as  the  case  required,  before 
being  *pp&ed  to  the  satin  foundation. 

The  characteristic  caterpHars  will  be  seen  in  bead 
pictures ;  though  so  numerous  are  the  animals  in  most 
needlework  jnctures  of  the  seventeenth  century  that 
they  seem  to  contain  a  suggestion  of  Noah's  Ark. 
Landscape  backgrounds  were  often  attenqrted,  a  castle 
was  almost  sure  to  be  introduced,  often  there  was  a 
waterfall,  and  fish  were  shown  in  the  overflow.  Bead 
pictures  have  kss  market  value  than  pictures  in  stump. 

QoMB  Ana*  Tant-Sliteh  Pletaras.— "  Queen  Anne 
is  dead,"  but  the  revived  tent-stitch  pictures  of  her 
period  still  .exist  in  fair  number,    they  are  flat,  not 
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utamfei.  SometiiiKS  they  ate  worked  in  the  French 
cktmllt  on  sarsenet  or  white  satin.  They  were  much 
better  worlced  than  the  tent-stitch  pictures  of  tempo 
Charles  I. ;  the  needlework  men  and  women  began 
to  look  almost  human ;  their  faces  were  often  painted 
in  water-colours  on  the  silk,  or  on  bits  of  parchment 
inserted.  The  subjects  ceased  to  be  so  Royal  or 
Scriptural— knights  and  dames,  Watteau  subjects, 
and  so  fwth,  coming  into  vogue.  The  costumes  were 
often  contemporary,  however,  and  that  enables  a 
collector  to  give  his  pictures  a  date.  This  kind  of 
needkwork  picture  contiiraed  to  be  made  right  into 
the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century ;  one  of  the 
kind  exists  which  bears  the  figures  "  1739."  Often 
the  silks  used  were  so  dainty  in  tint  and  texture  that 
the  sheen  of  them,  and  the  long  skiping  lines  of  them 
(for  whkh  the  short  single-thread  tent-stitch  gave 
place),  produce  ahnost  a  Bume-Jones  and  Pre-Rq>hae- 
Hte  efiect,  wtieh  is  pleasant  and  characteristic. 

GMtikD  BkclMBd>WUte.— About  the  last  decade 
of  the  eighteenth  century  a  new  kind  of  needlework 
picture  began  to  be  worked.  Upon  a  piece  of  sarsenet, 
lutestring,  or  white  satin  a  drawing  was  made  in  pencil 
or  sepia— sometimes  it  was  printed  from  an  engraved 
plate.  Then  this  was  worked  upon,  not  seldom  in 
cotonrs,  but  oftenest  in  black,  to  imitate  an  engraving, 
line  black  silk  was  used,  and  sometimes  human  hair. 
H  cokmts  were  introduced,  the  faces,  hands,  and  arms 
of  the  figures  were  punted  in  water-colonts,  and  only 
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the  costmntiS  and  other  snironndiiigi  stitched.  Some- 
times a  print  itself  was  pasted  upon  linen,  and  the  lines 
of  the  imnt  stitched  over  in  black.  Stipple  and  line  en- 
gravings were  oftenest  imitated— landscapes,  chtteanx, 
andso  forth;  though  a  little  later  it  became  a  tendency 
to  use  coloured  threads  with  these,  and,  in  fact,  to 
imitate  a  "  stayned  drawing,"  as  the  early  water-colour 
drawing  were  then  called. 

Sampian  and  Fire  Seraena,  etc — Wool  then  came 
in  for  sampler  and  fire-screen  work,  upon  criss-cross 
canvas ;  and  fine  samplers,  if  signed  and  dated  and 
in  fairly  clean  condition,  are  rapidly  snapped  up  by 
coUecton  to-day.  The  Berlin-wool  work,  and  the 
raised  roses  on  canvas,  which  occupied  our  mothers, 
aunts,  and  elder  sisters  forty  to  fifty  years  ago,  are  at 
present  a  drug  in  the  market ;  but  time  is  lending 
charm  even  to  that,  and  a  far-sighted  rcdlector  might 
usefully  turn  to  them  his  attention. 


JAPANESE  ARTS 

Often  lAnea  I  pass  a  shop  where  Japanese  colour- 
prints  bang  out  in  the  window  like  lanadiied  garments 
depending  from  a  clothes-line,  I  think  of  what  a  French 
friend  of  mine,  who  is  a  great  Orientalist,  t(dd  me  one 
day  when  we  were  together  at  the  Hnis  ten  Boadi  at 
The  Hafoe.  We  stood  in  tlie  Jqanese  room  at  HuA 
quaint  aai  charming  old  Palace  in  the  Wood;  wt 
admired  the  silken  embroideries,  the  lacquered  cabiHts, 
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and  the  Kizen  porcelain  which  the  Dutch  East  India 
merchantmen,  broad-beamed  and  snub-bowed  like  the 


Mwru.  swoROHiuAiuM  ov  mfmaMM  Disiam. 


Dutchmen  themselves,  carried  from  Japan  to  HoDaad 
in  the  eighteenth  century,  to  adorn  the  little  hunting- 
kdge  of  Prince  William  of  Orange  the  Fifth ;  and  my 
friend  began  to  talk  delightfully  of  what  the  Ji^Moiese 
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arts  oied  to  be,  conqwied  with  what  they  have 
become. 

TIm  OoUmi  A««.— "  In  days  of  old  Japan,"  be  said, 
"the  feudal  constitution,  and  the  absence  of  trade 
as  we  understand  trade,  gave  leisure  to  the  artist- 
craftsmen,  ^o  could  lavirii  time  and  pains  on  their 
work,  pursuing  art  for  art's  sake  only,  not  troubling 
about  pecuniary  matters.  The  Samurai,  or  nobles, 
each  had  his  domain  and  his  retinue  of  retainers,  who 
occupied  their  abundant  leisure  in  adorning  the  weapons 
whidi  they  had  made  and  were  in  the  next  battk  to 
use.  A  few  ounces  of  rice  a  day,  a  kind  of  dog-kennel 
in  the  courtyard  at  night,  and  a  single  garment  sufficed 
for  the  material  needs  of  those  fierce  old  artificers,  who 
had  no  occupation  but  their  arts  and  crafts  for  many 
months  at  a  time.  There  were  no  wages  to  pay  or  rent 
to  defray,  and  da}rs  and  daylight  for  patient  and  loving 
art  work  were  long  and  many  in  old  Japan.  From 
the  sixteenth  till  the  nineteenth  century  this  social 
and  economic  condition  lasted,  and  it  was  in  those 
kmg  years  that  the  inconceivably  beautiful  metal-work 
for  sword-guards  and  sword-handles  was  done.  The 
oblong,  round,  or  oval  guard  of  metal,  which  was 
placed  at  the  juncture  of  the  handle  and  blade  of  a 
sword,  was  called  the  tsuba  ;  the  knob  or  pommel  at  the 
top  of  the  handle  was  called  the  kaskira  ;  and  there  has 
never  been  ornamental  metal-work  of  the  kind  any- 
where else  to  equal  the  damascening,  enibossing,  in- 
laying, and  the  polish  and  patina  of  the  ttuba*  and 
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kaMnu  thus  made  long  ago.  A  few  are  to  be  picked 
np  still." 

"  Yes,"  I  said,  "  I  have  seen  them  in  dealers'  shops, 
and  even  the  plainest  of  the  decorated  ones  sell  for  seven 
or  eight  shillings.  But  a  friend  of  mine  in  England 
poiaesses  nearly  a  thousanid  of  the  most  rich  and 
beautiful  ever  made — a  collection  quite  unique,  I 
fancy." 

"  No,"  said  he,  "  there  is  at  least  one  other  fine 
private  collection,  in  Paris.  In  the  later  years  the 
swords  used  by  the  '  private  soldiers  '—the  Tommies, 
as  you  would  call  them— often  went  unadorned." 

And  then  I  remembered  that,  something  like 
twenty-five  yean  ago,  when  the  adoption  of  modem 
aims  in  Japan  had  become  complete,  many  thousands 
of  Japanese  swords,  with  the  tsuba,  the  kashira.  and 
the  little  dagger  at  the  side  of  the  sword  still 
adhering,  were  sold  in  England  for  about  half  a 
crown  apiece.  But  those  were  not  the  beautiful  old 
hubn  and  hatkiras  that  are  collected. 

My  friend  went  on  to  say  that  it  was  in  those  oU 
days  that  the  best  Japanese  porcelain  was  made,  and 
the  finest  nttsuket  were  carved.  Plenty  of  ntUitltet 
are  to  be  had  for  half  a  crown  to  five  shillings  each  in 
Loodon  now,  and  the  darker  the  ivory  of  them  the 
older  as  they  are,  as  a  rule ;  but  they  are  not  valuable 
to  collect  unless  the  quaintness  or  art  of  the  carving 
is  superlative.  "  The  mttuke  was  used  as  a  butt<m 
or  slip-knot  fastener  for  the  stimgs  of  the  tobacco- 
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pouchM  which  used  to  hang  from  the  Japs'  girdlw," 
my  friend  informed  me.  It  was  in  those  day*,  abo, 
that  the  finest  lacquer-work  was  done,  and  the  richest 
eloistmni  and  enamelling.  Nowadays  most  of  that 
fine  art  is  over.  Commerce  has  come  into  play ;  the 
artificers  are  no  longer  aetf»  or  retainen,  they  mntt 
work  for  wages  if  they  are  to  live,  and  wholesale 
cheap  manufacture  for  European  markets  has  destroyed 
the  leisurely  okl  craftsmanship,  and  coarsened  the 
delicate  touch  which  used  tb  produce  the  old  marveb. 
But  there  is  one  branch  of  Japanese  art  of  which  the 
finest  examples  are  not  yet  all  collected  and  made 
unattafaiaUe  by  peopk  with  oaiy  moderate^  wdl- 
lined  pockets.  I  mean  the  colour-prints.  Wood- 
engraving  and  cdour-printing  from  wood  Uodcs 
was  about  the  latest  art  to  develop  in  Japan,  and 
some  of  the  finest  things  ever  done  in  that  way  are 
hardly  more  than  seventy  years  <dd. 

Three  Great  Names  in  Colevr-Mats.— "  The  three 
great  names  are  Hokusai,  Outamaro,  and  Hiroshigi. 
and,  if  you  ctnne  across  a  cheap  print  by  either  of- 
them,securj  it ;  it  will  be  good,  and  may  be  excellent. 
Outamaro  lived  from  1754  to  x8o6,  and  his  prints 
usualfy  represent  the  Japanese  idea  of  a  beautiful 
woman.  Hoknsai  and  Hiroshigi  belonged  to  the 
first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Hokusai  was  a 
landscapist,  but  abo  a  book-illustrator,  whose  flowers, 
birds,  fishes,  and  animab  in  general  are  fantastic  and 
imaginative  antf  exquisite  to  the  last  degree.    He 
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or  Mother.  Hfei  'Thirty-six  Views  of  Mount  Fuii' 
»»%  numbered  forty^,  and  his  '  Mangoua '  is 
-Bed  the  'Collection  of  Ten  Tho„«»nd7i.^ 
He  wu  dubbed  'the  old  num  mad  with  painting.' 
He  was  a  meny  old  boy.  but  an  earnest  artht.    Ut 
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■e  tiy  to  remember  what  he  wrote  about  his  art 

J'^'^^f  ^  ^  ^  P^^^^  «>  «»fi»ttude 
V^'  »»»t  I  am  not  satisfied  with  anytiung  I 
4«w  before  I  was  «^ty.  It  was  at  U«  ^Tof 
«v«ty-ti«e  that  I  really  began  to  compreheJth. 

I  •«  .%hty  I  d«B  have  made  mo«  progress,  and  at 
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one  Iniiidnd  I  expect  I  iball  redly  draw  rather  wdL' 
Yet  nobody  ever  drew  like  Hokuiai.  Hb  mMtery  of 
the  toob  was  tudi  that  be  could  draw  wUh  anytbinc— 
a  etick,  a  cork,  the  claw  ot  a  cock— anything. 

"  Whktier  learned  a  good  deal  from  Hokuiai.  A* 
for  Hiiothigi,  he  is  the  moet  famoui  of  all  the  Jqwnew 
colouriitt  who  de^ed  landicapet.  Pick  up  Hiroa- 
higia.  But  there  wai  a  Hirothigj  the  Second,  and  Wa 
work,  dene  lince  1870,  and  taifeiior  in  colour,  is  often 
Mid  as  the  real  thing."  ' 

JapauM*  Wood  EnraTJag.— Then  my  fnend  ex- 
pluned  how  the  Jap  coknir-prints  were  done.  A 
cherry-tree  trunk  was  cut  into  planks,  foUowing  the 
grain,  and  not  across  it.  Upon  a  Wock  of  this  wood 
a  design  drawn  on  paper  was  fastened,  face  down, 
and  the  engraver  cut  according  to  the  lines  he  saw 
through  the  thin  paper.  The  surface  of  the  hk)ck 
was  endued  with  cokiurs  for  each  print,  the  paper 
being  laid  ttpon  it,  and  the  print  "  rubbed  on,"  so 
to  speak.  In  that  way,  also,  were  made  the  iUostrated 
books,  the  coknir-print  and  the  text  on  the  same  page. 
The  treasured  t0tiri$itonoi  (valentines  or  Christmas 
cards,  as  we  should  call  them),  printed  on  goflered 
and  gilt  paper,  were  souvenirs  sent  by  an  artist  to 
bis  friends.  But  a  colour-printer  was  usually  regarded 
as  an  artisan,  not  an  artist. 

"To-day,"  said  my  learned  friend,  "the  wood- 
engraving  is,  perhaps,  as  good  as  ever,  but  the  designing 
and  the  cdour-printing  are  inferior.     Don't  collect 
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aodera  Jt|MiMM  colour-printi,  nalew  loiiie  mw 
gnat  artist  aiiiM.  For  the  la$t  thirty  yean  tlw 
printers  liave  been  using  clwap  coloun  made  in  Ger- 
many from  anilines,  instead  of  tlie  liues  whidi  tlw 
great  old  fellows  used  to  mix  for  themselves.  But 
collect  whatever  yoa  come  acroct.  which  bears  the 
name  of  Outamaro,  Hirosbigi,  Shiontsio,  HorOnobou, 
or.  above  aU,  Hoicusai,  if  the  colours  are  good." 

"  Are  they  forged  at  aU  ?  "  I  asked,  and  was  an- 
swered, "Not  yet;  but  the  old  blocks  have  been 
used  again,  with  the  inferior  coloun." 

JAPANESE  COLOUR-PRIffTS 

If  ever  you  go  to  Zaandam  and  consider  the  Uttle 
bridges  over  the  little  canals— the  round  single  arch 
of  wood,  completed  and  made  into  a  drck  by  the  re- 
flection of  it  mthe  water  below— you  will  be  reminded 
of  the  bridges  one  sees  in  Japanese  cofamr-prints ; 
and  somehow  all  Zaandam  will  suggest  to  you  the 
Orient.  The  Dutch  were  the  fint  to  bring  to  Europe 
the  wares,  the  sfnces,  the  porcehun.  and  the  tissues 
of  the  extreme  East,  and  something  of  the  extreme 
East  seems  to  dwell  in  Holland  even  to-day.  And 
if  ever  you  go  into  the  little  room  at  the  Palais  dn 
I«xemb(>nig,  in  Paris,  where  the  pictures  by  the 
founden  of  the  Impressionist  School  in  French  painting 
are  hung,  you  will  be  reminded,  or  ought  to  be.  of 
Japanese  cob>ur-prints,  and  of  Zaaiy^ani  a  little  as 
welL    For  there  is  a  ckise  and  interesting  connection.. 
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HaU  »  century  ago,  Ctaade  Monet,  one  of  the  fooadeB 
of  the  luqmitknitt  School  of  Fiench  paintan,  went 
to  Zaandam.    Being  a  Fienchman,  he  had  hardty 
ever  quitted  his  own  country  before,  and,  ignorant, 
as  neariy  every  European  was  fifty  years  ago,  of  the 
pictorial  art  of  Japan,  he  saw  no  symptoms  of  the 
extreme  Orient  in  the  scenery  of  Zaandam.    But,  by 
accident,  at  Zaandam.  Claude  Monet  saw  a  Japanese 
cdour-print  for  the  first  time  in  his  life.    It  is  strange 
to  think  that  that  was  oily  some  fifty  yean  ago.    It 
happened  in  just  the  most  suiUWe  place  in  aU  Europe 
for  it  to  happen,  at  Zaandam— Zaandam,  wtth  Ito 
canals,  its  barques  with  prows  that  jut  up  Uke  Oriental 
junks,  its  red  houses.  iU  green  lattfce-work.  and  iU 
tiny  wooden  bridges  painted  green  and  red;    yet 
only  half  an  hour  from  Amsterdam  by  boat. 

The  Grocer's  Shop^A  fat  Dutch  grocer  in  a  smaU 
way  of  business  at  Zaandam  had  been  wrapping  up 
penn'orths  of  pepper  and  sixpenn'orths  of  coffee  in 
squares  of  cotour-printed  paper  that  somehow  had 
come  from  the  East,  perhaps  in  the  hcdd  of  the  very 
tame  vessel  which  brought  the  coffee  and  pepper  to 
7<iff..H.m  AU  that  the  grocer  saw  in  the  cokwr. 
printed  stuff  was  a  very  queer  kind  of  paper  indeed, 
that  would  serve,  however,  for  wrapping  up  small 
packets  of  grocery  and  so  forth.  But  ^!i*en  the 
French  artist  unwrapped  a  pwAet  of  tobacco  that 
had  come  from  the  fat  Dutch  grocer's  sh«^.  and 
saw  the  gtory  of  cotour  and  the  perfectko  <A  f  onn  of 
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tlw  Oriental  art  which  had  prodnced  the  pietniw 
on  the  wrapping  paper,  "  Horn  tmt  pipt/"  Claude 
Monet  enlainwd  fai  a  panion  of  delight  and  admiration 
and  wander.  He  had  never  seen  anything  like  it 
before,  and,  what  wa»  more,  he  was  sure  that  none  of 
the  artists  he  Imew  had  ever  seen  anything  like  it 
befon,  either.  For  that  was  in  1856  or  1837,  and  the 
great  political  change  which  began  to  modernise 
J^ian  and  open  it  to  the  Occidental  world  did  not 
take  pbce  till  1868,  eleven  or  twelve  yean  later.  When 
Monet  first  came  to  Zaandam,  Japan  was  as  exclusive 
and  strange  to  Europe  as  Korea  is  to-day ;  that  was 
a  period  when  the  noble  Samurai,  or  feudal  and 
fighting  caste,  were  still  in  power,  and  their  warriors 
and  serfs  and  artist  retainers  were  still  doing  their 
beautiful  handiwork  between  intervals  of  warfare. 
Clande  Monet's  eyes  dropped  upon  the  thin  sheet  of 
crinkfy  but  gorgeous  paper  with  aU  the  surprise  and 
rapture  of  a  discoverer's,  therefore;  here  was  a 
beautiful  thing  in  art  that  was  quite  new  I 

Acqniffag  the  Lot—"  Where  did  this  come  bom  ?  " 
he  cried.  They  toW  him,  and  off  he  hurried  to  the 
grocer's  shop.  He  was  not  rich  then,  even  for  an 
artist-Jie  had  recently  been  so  poor  that  he  once 
had  to  pay  a  picture  of  his  for  a  meat  pie— but  he 
wouM  spend  his  last  penny,  he  vowed,' to  obtain 
other  examples  of  this  glorious  and  unimagined 
pictorial  paper.  He  rushed  off  to  the  shop,  and 
when  he  entered  it  his  heart  rejoiced,  for  there  on 
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the  counter  he  saw  quite  a  pUe  of  the  magical  flimaiea. 
But  when  he  saw  the  grocer  take  the  uppennost 
leaf  of  the  pile  and  begin  to  wrap  it  about  a  half-pound 
of  butter, "  No,  no,  assassin  I "  Monet  shouted.  "  Stop 
it,  barbarian  1  Stay  your  hand,  you  sacrilegious 
rascal!  I'll  buy  that  paper  of  you— I'll  buy  the 
whole  lot  of  it  I  Name  your  price  I  I'll  pay  your 
price,  even  if  I  have  to  pawn  my  shirt  I  " 

The  grocer  paused,  stared,  and  then  grinned ;   for 
tl53  must  be  a  joker,  he  thought.    Wretched  paper 
like  that,  paper  that  was  not  thick  and  plain  and 
suitable  for  wrapping  up  sugar  I    He  picked  up  the 
whole  pile,  and  handed  the  whole  pile  over  to  Monet. 
"Here,  take  the  k>t.  Mynheer,"  he  said.    "I  £«.« 
it  you.    /  don't  like  it— 1  prefer  proper  sugar-paper 
myself  1 "    Then  he  continued  wrapinng  up  the  butter. 
By-mining  th«  FumL— Back  at  bis  inn,  Claude 
Monet  examined  sheet  after  sheet  with  ever-increasing 
wonder  and  artist's  adoration.    Among  the  best  and 
finest  of  the  sheets,  those  colour-prints  which  he  did 
not  then  know,  and  which  nobody  in  Europe  then 
knew,  to  be  the  work  of  Hokusai  and  Outamaro; 
among  the  delicate  and  lighUy-touched-in  pictures 
of  fine  ladies,  women  at  the  bath,  flowers  and  fishes, 
demons,  Fusi  the  great  vokano,  scenes  from  stage- 
plays,  sketches  of  sea  and  shore,  and  flowery  trees, 
he  came  across  one  which  represented  a  herd  of  deer 
straggling  across  the  landscape,  that  seemed  to  him 
a  perfect  miracle  of  art ;  he  afterwards  learned  that 
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this  was  a  design  by  Korin.  And  that  was  the  com- 
mencement of  Cknde  Monet's  famous  collection ;  that 
was  the  commencement  of  Japanese  colour-print  col- 
lecting in  Europe.  To-day  one  of  the  most  treasured 
things  in  the  British  Museum  art  galleries  is  a  kakemono 
on  siOc,  painted  by  Hoknsai,  to  represent  "  Demons 
Trying  the  Bow  of  Tametomo."  For  as  most  of 
Hokusai's  designs  were  drawn  for  wood-block  printing, 
and  were,  therefore,  cut  away,  original  work  from 
his  hands  is  now  very  rare. 

At  the  Loxemboorg. — So  now  when  you  go,  as 
every  art-lover  should  go  again  and  again,  to  the 
Impressionist  solfe  at  the  Luxembourg,  in  Paris,  you 
will  see  the  pictures  by  Monet,  Manet,  and  Degas 
with  new  eyes.  You  will  note  the  Japanese  influence 
in  them.  You  will  understand  how  Monet  learned 
from  the  grocer's  papers  to  limn  in  hieroglyphics,  to 
indicate  a  high  light  without  a  line,  to  wash  in  broad 
shado\Ts,  to  catch  the  fleeting  moment  of  shine  or 
shade,  the  turn  of  a  neck,  the  poise  of  a  limb,  as  Hokusai 
and  Outamaro  and  Moronobou  and  Korin  had  done. 
And  if  yon  go  to  Zaandam,  delightful  Dutch  Zmwndami 
you  will  see  the  birthplace  of  the  most  influential 
recent  movement  and  school  in  French  art — which  is 
almost  the  only  living  art  that  counts,  alas  I  in  these 
degenerate  days. 

Now  turn  to  your  Japanese  prints.  The  artists 
aimed  at  the  faithful  but  impressionist  and  momen- 
tary {xesentation  of  a  single  feature— a  tree  with  a 
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few  foUing  leaves,  a  distant  moontain,  a  cascade,  the 
pose  of  a  body.  No  attempt  to  "  paint  right  up  to 
the  frame."  Nothing  of  a  photograph  about  them. 
Massing  of  colour,  shafts  of  light.  Everything  simple 
and  bold,  almost  bare ;  there  is  a  wonderful  print  by 
Tokoyuni,  of  "  Rain  at  Night  on  Oyama,"  that  reduces 
landscape  to  its  first  and  barest  impression.  Yet 
all  is  charm,  force,  grace,  simplicity,  and  truth. 

Fine  impressions  of  Hokusai  and  Hiroshigi  prints 
have  fetched  £60  each.  Good  examples  by  the  same 
artists  can  be  had  for  £3  ^r  £4 :  by  tl"  °*^>^  a^tis** 
named  here  for  los.  to  £a.  Less  fine  impressions  sell 
much  cheaper.  These  prices  will  go  up.  But  many 
myriads  of  modem  and  inferior  Japanese  cdour-prints 
are  issued  year  by  year.  By  their  defective  colour 
and  mechanical  lines  you  may  know  them  and  avoid 
them.  It  was  the  loving,  conscientious  work  of  the 
rare  old  fellows,  who  took  no  thought  of  time  and  pay, 
which  Monet  and  the  Goncourts  taught  Europe  to 
value  and  admire. 


HOW  TO  KNOW  A  GOOD  JAPANESE  PRINT 

A  correspondent,  who  writes  that  he  is  a  cabinet- 
maker at  forty-three  shillings  a  week,  asks  for  the 
name  of  a  book  that  will  tell  him  how  to  know  a  good 
Ja^nnese  print  when  he  sees  one ;  and,  further,  how 
Japanese  prints  should  be  framed  ?  The  answer  to 
the  latter  question  is  easy ;  the  print  should  not  be 
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cat  down  or  mounted,  and  it  should  be  enclosed  in  a 
plain  black  flat  moulding,  not  more  than  three-tenths 
of  an  inch  wide  outside  the  glass.  But  how  shall  I 
answer  the  first  qtcstion  ? 

1  have  often  urged  the  importance  of  a  collector's 
bodohelf ,  but  I  allow  that  the  writers  of  books  on  art 
and  collecting  are  sometimes  very  irritating ;  they  so 
often  tell  you  useless  things,  and  leave  out  the  very 
things  which  it  is  important  to  you  to  know.  Their 
emotion  ought  to  give  them  mastery  and  clearness 
in  statement,  but  it  doesn't  always  ;  often  they  seem 
incapable  of  putting  their  special  knowledge  into  plain 
English  and  systematic  form;  they  are  so  full  of 
their  subject  that  they  "  can't  see  wood  for  trees." 
And,  again,  they  seem  to  write  for  the  wealthy  mainly ; 
moat  of  the  pieces  they  describe  are  "  museum  pieces," 
and  out  of  the  reach  of  ordinary  folk.  I  cannot  re- 
commend a  book  on  Japanese  colour-prints  to  my 
correspondent,  though  there  are  several.  But  I  will 
try  to  render  my  answer  to  his  first  question  as  plain 
and  useful  as  may  be. 

Tha  MaHn.— The  artists'  signatures  appear  on 
Japanese  prints  almost  invariably,  but  unless  one  is 
aa  Orientalist  the  signatures  are  difficult  and  confusing 
to  read.  Here,  however  (page  351),  are  a  few  signa- 
tures, corresponding  to  artists  whose  work  I  have 
already  mentioned.  But  the  best  guide  is  the  character 
and  st^  of  the  print  itself. 

Jndg*  hjr  th*  Art  in  •  Print— A  good  Japanese  print 
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shows  dear  and  decided  ontliiies  and  other  Knes,  dnwn 
««»*«■((  cofaiMo,  with  a  flowing  and  ready  pen.    Agoed 
Japanese  colour-print  shows  these  outUaes  filled  in 
with  soft,  wen-contrasted,  and  not  violent  colours,  and 
a  good  deal  of  black,  used  in  masses.    What  En^ish 
designers  call  "  balance  "  is  seen  in  the  whole  jncture ; 
that  is,  the  plain  parts  and  the  decorated  parts,  the 
Uanks  and  the  jnctured  portions,  are  something  like 
equal  to  each  other.    A  good  Japanese  print  tells  a 
story ;   the  figures  are  not  wooden  and  mechanical ; 
they  may  be  in  repose,  but  if  so  the  repose  indicates 
mental  action ;   if  physical  action  also  is  shown,  the 
print  is  usually  desirable.    In  a  good  print  the  strokes 
of  the  brush  ^^lich  drew  the  design  for  the  engraver 
were  wdl  reproduced  by  him,  and  the  colours  are 
cheerful,  but  not  gaudy;    they  do  not  assault  and 
weary  the  eye.    "  Always  something  femtUne  about  a 
good  print,"  a  famous  collector  of  Japanese  work  once 
toU  me,  and  he  did  not  mean  that  the  subjects 
were  necessarily  women ;  he  meant  that  something  of 
womanly  grace  and  gradousness  pervaded  the  picture, 
fenmiine  brt  not  efieminate.    But  "  beauty  of  line  " 
is  more  conspicuous  than  what  Europeans  consider 
beauty  of  face  or  form.    A  really  good  Japanese  print 
has,  further,  an  air  of  refinement ;  the  hard,  faring, 
and  vulgar  ctJours  observaUe  in  present-day  Japanese 
work  are  missii^  in  the  masterpteces.    Prints  with 
the  outlines  of  the  face  or  other  ports  of  the  body 
gnffimi  in  rtd  an  excessively  rare  and  desiraUe; 
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nsnaUy  the  ontline  is  black.    A  good  early  print  often 
shows  a  certain  rooghness  and  simplicity  of  treatment. 
The  qualities  which  one  finds  in  a  pen-and-ink  sketch 
done  by  a  great  European  artist— freedom,  "ftrst 
intention,"  no  going  back  on  the  lines  and  touching 
them  up,  no  unnecessary  detail,  an  appearance  of 
having  been  "  dashed  off  "  without  error— are  found 
in  a  good  Japanese  print  also.    Then  the  old  work  is 
vigorous,  and  the  modem  work  is  weaker— weakly 
pretty.    The  old  blocks  were  deeply  cut  away,  the 
modem  Mocks  are  cut  shallower,  and  that  shows.    For 
a  good  oM  print  reveals  the  old  Japanese  habit  of 
taking  endlcM  care  and  pains. 

•flie  T«»l  •!  CJour.— Low  tones— the  kind  of  tint 
called  "  Morris  "  or  "  art  "  in  our  days— characterise 
the  good  old  prints ;  the  modem  prints  are  flaming 
and  flashy.    The  old  cdour-extracts  were  mineral  or 
v^etable ;  the  modem  colours  are  aniline.    Fine  okl 
prints  have  a  simple  scale  of  colour— say  black,  Mue, 
and  a  rich,  bright  red  ;  or  black,  green,  and  buff :  the 
modem  prints  often  exhaust  the  whole  palette  of 
cdouis.    Grey  was  a  favourite  tint  with  the  old 
artists ;    it  is  too  refined  to  commend  itself  to  the 
modem  men.    One  may  say  of  the  cokniis  of  the  good 
old  prints  that  they  are  few  and  simple.    Prints  a 
century  old  often  showed  a  pale  Wue  and  a  brilliant 
orange-red  in  juxtaposition,  but  often  (and  this  is  a 
test)  this  red  has  discoloured,  becoming  brown  or 
blackish.    The  Wue  was  obtained  by  steeping  fabric* 
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which  had  been  dyed  in  indigo,  and  the  red  or  pink 
from  felt  that  had  been  dyed  in  cochineal ;  nowadays 
the  reds  and  blues  are  metallic,  and  sometimes  iridise. 
The  old  yellows  were  ochreous ;  the  new  have  the  tint 
of  gamboge.  The  modem  prints  often  show  quite  an 
ugly  "  Prussian  blue."  Gilt  upon  a  print  makes  it 
rather  rare,  by  the  by.  "  Lacquer  colours "  (like 
lustre)  are  found  in  the  oldest  hand-coloured  prints. 

The  Test  of  the  Paper.— Time  has  worked  its  effect 
on  the  paper  of  the  old  prints ;  it  is  less  stiff  and 
resilient  than  the  new.  Soinetimes  the  old  paper  is 
seen  to  be  goffered  or  diapered,  by  the  use  of  blocks 
without  colour,  printing  it  into  an  ordered  system  of 
wrinkles  and  depressions  in  places ;  this  was  often 
used  on  colours,  wiping  the  colour  away,  in  a  pattern. 
The  paper  of  the  modem  prints  is  thicker,  and  the 
design  does  not  show  through  from  the  back  of  the  sheet 
so  well  as  it  does  in  the  Oider  prints  ;  but  the  colours 
do,  and  more  so.  Thinness  and  translucency  of  the 
paper  are  a  useful  guide ;  the  old  paper  is  often  rather 
tissue-like. 

Why  Japaneae  hinti  diouM  be  CoUactad  Now.— It 
is  now  or  never ;  photography,  the  process  block,  and 
the  commercial  considerations  which  killed  the  wood- 
cut in  England  are  killing  it  in  Japan.  Already  half- 
tone and  other  blocks  are  being  used  out  there.  We 
are  within  reach  of  the  time  wtien  many  prints,  which 
were  sold  for  a  penny  each  in  the  streets  of  Toldo,  will 
rank  as  collectors'  treasures  and  sell  for  pounds. 
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ABOUT  OLD  FRAMES 

It  should  be  a  nuudm  with  a  coDector  to  "  keep 
the  old  frames."  Paintiiig,  water-coloar  drawing, 
g^aae^pictnre,  miniature,  medallioa,  engraving,  etching, 
Baxter  print,  or  what  not,  whatever  you  iniy  that  is 
in  a  contemporary  or  otherwise  old  frame,  keep  it 
and  hang  it  in  that  frame  if  at  all  powible  ;  to  do  so 
will  enhance  the  valne  ot  it,  and  wiH  conserve  the  oU- 
time  air  which  is  part  of  the  speH.  Unless  the  old 
frame  is  so  absdutely  damaged  and  dihpidated  as  to 
be  quite  past  restoring,  do  not  replace  it  by  a  brand- 
new  one ;  and  do  not  replace  it  with  a  brand-new  one 
even  then,  if  you  can  anywhere  inocure  an  cnqrty  old 
frame  that  will  fit.  For  the  braad-new  frame  will 
usually  "  swear  at "  the  old  picture  (as  the  French 
say),  and  you  will  find  that  in  the  reframing  a  good 
deal  of  the  charm  of  your  treasured  purchase  has  been 
dsrtroyed.  I  know  certain  wise  collectors  who  seldom 
miss  a  chance  of  buying  a  handsome  empty  old  frame. 

M—ding  and  GUiBiw.— If  the  M  £rame  be  at  all 
susceptible  irf  repair,  repair  it,  or  get  it  repaiiai. 
Mend  the  substance  of  it,  if  the  substance  of  it  is  in  • 
damaged  condition ;  renovate  the  gilding  of  it,  if  the 
gilding  be  tarnished  too  much  or  too  wom.  Do  not 
be  too  particular  about  the  whole  of  a  gilt  frame  being 
in  the  same  state  of  lustre ;  a  dull  or  a  rubbed  little 
portion  here  or  there  may  be  an  hoaourable  mark 
of  age,  and  a  witness  to  existence  in  the  past.    There 
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•n  gildm  to  be  iomid  (in  the  oUer  pietme-teiiie 
•hope,  ••  •  rale)  who  itfll  know  how  to  |Ud  in  the  old- 
iashioned  way— Mrifr-ftUMc,  I  thinlc  they  cail  it— 
and  you  will  usually  find  an  intelligent  middle-aged 
pictuie-fnuner  quite  ready  to  get  tentimental  about 
the  old  fnunet  which  you  take  to  him  to  repair.  He 
will  recall  hit  appcentioeahip,  he  will  tell  yon  that 
"  they  don't  make  aach  faamei  as  this  nowadays,  sir," 
and  be  will  be  quite  ready  to  take  extra  trouble  for  you, 
in  no  mere  mercenary  spirit,  by  regilding  only  those 
most  robbed  or  worst  tarnislied  parts  which  absolutely 
require  renovation.  If  it  ibe  the  wooden  substance  of 
the  faame  which  is  cracked,  or  even  missing  in  parts, 
he  will  splice  it,  or  glue  on  splinters,  or  square  a  comer, 
and  then  regikl.  Or  if  the  substance  of  the  frame  be 
"compo,"  he  will  make  a  "compo"  of  siie  and 
plaster-of-Fuis,  and  with  it  mend  and  level  up  the 
defects  in  the  old  frame.  Possibfy,  though  not  cer- 
tainly, this  may  cost  you  a  little  more  than  a  brand- 
new  frame  would  do ;  but  to  put  an  old  picture  or 
miniature  into  a  brand-new  frame  is  like  putting  cdd 
wine  into  new  bottles ;  old  frames  are,  so  to  ^eak, 
the  cobweba  and  antique  dust  of  the  bin. 

Tk*  OU  Glass.— Similarly,  if  the  old  glass  in  the  old 
frame  is  not  cracked,  or  is  only  cracked  in  a  comer, 
conserve  it.  Damp  it,  polish  it  dry  with  glased  tissue- 
paper,  remove  the  incrusted  grime  on  the  rime  that 
have  rested  against  the  frame  so  long,  and  hang  the 
old  print  behind  the  old  glass  in  the  old  frame  again. 
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Tha  shM,  by  tha  by.  may  be  takan  at  a  test  o(  age ; 
crown  1^  nad  to  be  tha  only  f^.  and  erown  ifitm 
haa  a  peioeptible  curve.  Inthecateofiomeoldovala, 
it  would  coat  you  several  fhillingi  to  procure  a  new 
(laM  that  awella  up  from  the  edge  of  the  oval  or  ciide 
to  juat  the  ri|^t  dome-like  bulge  in  the  centre ;  in  the 
caae  of  an  old  miniature  it  ia  particularly  deairabk 
to  keep  the  old  glaai.  Repairing  the  old  (Um,  how- 
ever, ia  a  dif&cuU  matter,  and  hardly  worth  while ; 
thia  ii  eapedally  true  of  glasa  pictures,  and  of  the 
black-and-gilt  glaM  which,  lo  to  speak,  frames  with  an 
inner  frame  old  cokmred  Morland  iwints  or  Bartokxsii, 
or  the  "  tdack-and-whitea  "  done  in  human  hair  or 
■ilk  to  imitate  engravingi  in  Geamian  iayt. 

Soma  Typaa  of  Old  Fnaaaa.— The  vahie  of  fine  oU. 
carved-wood  framea  is  so  well  understood  that  I  need 
not  say  anything  about  them  here.  Next  to  these  hi 
market  v^e  come,  perhaps,  the  smallish  oblong 
frames  in  ebonixed  wood  or  Idack  papier-mAchi. 
Through  the  centre  of  these  a  circle  or  oval  was  cut, 
to  admit  a  miniature  portrait  or  stipple-print,  sur- 
rounded with  an  ormolu  rim  and  faced  with  a  raised 
glaia.  Fastened  to  the  top  of  tlie  oblong  was  a  r*- 
poutti  copper,  brasa,  or  silver  leaf-shaped  ornament, 
very  small,  whkh  held  the  ring  by  which  the  frame 
ms  to  hang  on  the  wall.  For  an  oU  frame  like  this, 
about  five  inches  by  four,  fifteen  at  twenty  shillings 
is  usually  demanded.  Yet  I  know  of  one  being  bought 
with  double  ocmohi  rima,  one  outside  the  glasa  and  one 
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under  it,  and  containing  the  most  exquisite  miniature 
of  a  gentleman  I  have  ever  seen  (painted  by  Andrea 
Grazlia  in  1798),  for  no  more  than  seven-and-sixpence 
in  all. 

The  old  frames  of  pearwood  which  were  made  for 
glass  pictures,  needlework  pictures,  sporting  prints, 
Morlands,  and  Bartolozzis,  are  in  great  demand.  A 
glass  picture  is  hardly  saleable  without  one.  Usually 
these  frames  are  a  dull  black,  and  of  plain  moulding, 
ungilded  and  not  carved.  Small  old  oval  gilt  wood 
frames,  for  miniatures  and  little  drawings  or  engrav- 
ings, are  costly  things  to  buy  separately  from  the 
pictures  they  were  made  for ;  another  variety  con- 
sisted of  a  stamped  metal  front  to  a  plain-wood  oval 
backing. 

The  "  Oxford  "  frames,  oblong  or  square,  with  the 
wood  prolonged  past  the  "  rabbiting,"  are  not  yet  old 
enough  to  become  saleable,  but  in  a  few  years  they 
will  be  recognised  as  befitting  the  pictures  of  their 
date,  which  was  about  1870.  The  "rosewood" 
frames,  fifty  years  older  than  that,  are  already  sought 
after.  So  are  the  beautiful  satin-wood  frames  and 
those  of  bird's-eye  maple.  The  "  reeded  "  black  oval 
frames  of  Georgian  times  are  much  reproduced  now- 
adays, but  the  value  of  the  okl  ones  increases. 

Metal  frames  for  miniatures,  if  old,  have  particular 
values,  though  they  may  not  be  gold  or  silver,  or 
studded  with  brilliants.  Such  frames  in  pinchbeck, 
copper,  cut  steel,  or  even  brass,  are  worth  acquiring 
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when  yon  find  them  empty,  and  often  yon  can  cheaply 
buy  one,  with  a  poor  pictute  in  it,  for  the  sake  of  the 
frame.  Ivoiy  miniatUTe-ftames  are  of  special  vahie 
if  old. 

The  frames  of  cut  steel,  pierced  copper,  and  other 
metals  which  were  made  at  Birmingham,  in  1780  or 
so,  to  enclose  Wedgwood  medalUons,  seem  about  the 
rarest  of  all  old  frames  to  come  across.  Yet  an  oval 
or  circular  cameo  medallion  m  Wedg-vood  or  Turner 
jasper  is  hardfy  its  own  self  unless  enclosed  in  such  a 
frame. 

I  suppose  those  snuff-boxes  and  patch-boxes  which 
contained  miniatures  were  themselves  a  kind  of  frame, 
and  I  am  aware  that  in  this  chapter  I  have  by  no 
means  exhausted  the  subject.  For  mstance,  there 
are  the  old  frames  made  of  ebony  inlaid  with  stained 
tortoiseshelL  But  perhaps  I  have  said  enough  to 
avert  the  needless  exchange  of  the  old  for  the  new, 
and  the  turning  into  firewood  of  charming  antique 
frames  which,  with  a  little  care,  can  be  patched  up 
■^.  to  last  another  twenty  or  thirty  years,  as  the 
faithful  companions  of  the  pictures  they  were  wedded 
to  a  generation  or  two,  or  a  century  or  two,  ago. 
There  is  something  so  homely,  and  yet  so  refined,  about 
good  old  frames ;  they  lend  such  an  air  of  the  past 
to  the  walls  they  hang  on,  that  a  few  of  them  wiU 
almost  redeem  the  most  flamboyant  of  wall-papets  in 
the  most  modem  of  little  villas.  With  an  oM  picture 
in  an  oU  frame  you  can  hardly  go  wrong;   with  a 

30 
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cheap  new  picture  in  a  Dutch-metal  new  frame  3«m 
can  haidly  go  right. 
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1  am  acquainted  with  a  certain  violin,  London-made 
about  ninety  years  ago,  which  for  the  last  fifteen  or 
sixteen  years  has  been  lymg  in  its  cofiin  of  a  case,  un- 
strung and  silent.  One  cannot  do  everything;  the 
thriftily-busy  man  makes  time,  I  know,  but  he  can't 
make  enough  time  fqr  everything ;  not  for  business, 
politics,  literature,  connoisseurship,  travel,  journalism, 
and  the  wooing  of  that  jealous  mistress  and  queen  of 
musical  instruments,  the  violin,  as  well.  Yet  nobody 
who  has  ever  played  a  violin  with  reverence,  and  felt 
the  ravishing  thrill  of  the  upstroke,  with  its  graceful 
turn  of  the  wrist  and  comely  curve,  can  ever  fail  to  be 
interested  in  every  old  fiddle  he  sees.  And  there  are 
a  good  many  old  fiddles  which  deserve  reverence  and 
affection  still  lying  about,  waiting  the  collector's  eye 
and  hand. 

I  do  not  advise  a  collector  to  set  forth  to  pick  up 
instruments  by  Maggini,  Amati,  Guameri,  Stradivari, 
or  even  Stainer,  however.  He  may  find  a  Storioni, 
perhaps,  that  is  worth  £40 ;  but  a  Stradivarius  will 
cost  him  anything  from  £1,000  to  £«,ooo,  and  perhaps 
to  £a,5oo.  The  days  of  Stradivari  collecting,  except 
for  the  wealthy,  are  past.  Something  like  ace:  'ago 
an  Irishman  could  pick  up  a  Stradivari  at  ■  .urence 
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for  £33.  It  had  been  made  in  1690  for  Cosmo  de 
Medici,  and  is  now  known  as  the  "  Medici  Strad." 
But  up  till  1845  it  remained  quite  unknown ;  the 
Irishnian  had  stowed  it  away  somewhere  in  Ireland, 
and  forgotten  where.  In  1845,  however,  it  came  to 
light  agam  accidentally,  and  in  1875  it  was  sold  for 
£240.  In  1885,  sold  again,  it  fetched  £1,000.  Its 
present  owner  has  refused  £2,000  for  it. 

Then  there  is  the  Betts  Strad.  A  man  brought  it  to 
Mr.  Betts,  a  London  music-seller,  and  asked  a  guinea 
for  it.  Ini878  it  fetched  £800.  The  last  time  it  was 
sold  the  price  was  £2,000,  or  so.  I  do  not  say  that 
there  are  positively  no  Strads  stiU  blushing  unseen  and 
undetected  in  London  brokers'  shops ;  but  I  say  that 
this  is  not  a  fertile  "  line  "  for  a  collector.  "  Strads  " 
have  pedigrees  •■  v,  and  are  named  and  counted.  The 
"  Salabue  Stra  . '  ten  years  ago,  was  sold  for  £2,000 ; 
its  price  next  time  will  be  £2,500. 

Look  Out  for  Brituh-mwle  Violiiu.— No ;  the  days 
for  collecting  fine  Italian  violins  cheaply  are  over. 
But  old  British-made  violins  may  still  be  found  by  a 
searcher,  and  bought  for  a  few  pounds.  The  one  that 
lies  dumb  in  its  case,  for  reasons  mentioned  above, 
cost  £3  in  1880 ;  it  was  made  by  Davis,  in  London] 
about  A.D.  1820.  The  pedigree  of  fine  British-made 
violins  goes  back  a  good  deal  farther  than  that,  how- 
ever. There  is  a  fine  "  Daniel  Parker  "  fiddle  dated 
171a.  "  Duke  "  fiddles  date  back  to  1760.  Banks,  of 
Salisbury,  began  to  make  Ms  famous  instruments 
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(stamped  BB  in  various  places— under  the  buttoo, 
under  the  finger-board,  under  the  tailpiece,  etc.)  about 
1750.  "Forster"  fiddles  (the  fourth  British  name 
in  the  front  rank  of  makers)  began  to  exist  about  17S9. 
Then  there  were  Notris  and  Barnes,  in  1765 ;  John 
Barrett,  1730;  John  Betts,  178a;  Joseph  Colling- 
wood,  1758 ;  John  Dickeson,  1778 ;  Samuel  Gilkes, 
1787  ;  Matthew  Hardie,  1755  ;  Chwrles  Harris,  1780 ; 
William  Tarr,  1838 ;  Richard  Tobin,  1813 :  Henry 
Whiteside,  1770— and  a  few  others  whose  dates  entitle 
the  instruments  they  made  to  be  considered  old.  Ex- 
cellent fiddles  are  being  made  in  England  and  Scotland 
to-day,  but  they  are  hardly  collectable  yet ;  they  are 
not  "  old." 

Yea  will  understand  that  fiddles  by  such  makers 
as  those  I  have  named  are  valued  not  so  much  for  their 
proper  use,  though  that  is  considerable,  as  for  their 
age  and  source.  In  this,  as  in  other  lines,  antiquity 
and  rarity  are  the  criteria.  Collectors  like  the  late  Mr. 
Haweis  treasure  violins  for  their  pedigree,  the  labels 
on  them,  and  the  other  marks  which  sign  an  unsigned 
old  violin  all  over.  Dealers  in  musical  instruments 
catalogue  and  price  them  according  to  their  maker's 
name ;  for  instance,  fiddles  by  George  Craske  (who  was 
probably  not  British,  but  worked  in  Bath,  Birmingham, 
and  Stockport  in  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century),  priced  at  £30;  fiddles  by  Thomas  Dodd 
(1786-1833),  priced  at  £25  ;  fiddles  by  Richard  Duke 
(i75»-l78o),  £35;    fiddles  by  Daniel  Parker  {171a- 
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Z74S).  £40-  It  will  be  seen  that  to  find  an  old  British 
violin  does  not  mean  riches  if  you  sell  it,  but  may 
mean  a  considerable  profit  on  an  outlay  of  a  few 
pounds  or  (with  great  luck)  a  fe-v  shillings. 

The  Labels,  and  Other  Signs.— Most  of  the  old 
makers  labelled  their  work  by  a  slip  or  square  of  paper 
attached  to  the  inside  of  the  fiddle-back.  The  paper  is 
now  bronzed  by  time  and  air,  often  stained,  sometimes 
partly  missing  at  the  comer  of  the  label,  and  the 
printer's  type  used  looks  old-fashioned.  But  labels 
can  easily  be  forged,  and  are  only  with  difficulty  seen 
through  the  S-shaped  apertures  in  the  violin  belly. 
So  that  one  must  not  rely  too  much  on  the  labels. 
Here  is  a  cojqr  of  a  typical  label,  however  : 


RICHARD   DUKE, 

Maker, 

HoLBORN,  London. 

Anno.  1768. 

Richard  Duke  often  branded  his  instruments  "  Duke, 
London,"  under  the  button.  Sometimes  the  labels 
were  written  in  Uk,  not  printed.  Banks  scrolls  look 
weak,  Tobin  scrolls  look  strong,  and  there  are  other 
hints  of  the  kind  which  collectors  of  violins  should 
study.  Generally  speaking,  the  old  makers  used  maple 
and  pine  'vood.  Forster  sometimes  used  common 
deal.  Whiteside  used  beech.  The  varnish  of  these 
old  instruments  keeps  on  very  sturdily.    Old  English 
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fiddles  are,  m  a  rak,  rather  "  (olid  "  looking— I  mean 
that  there  is  decision  in  their  curves  and  substance 
in  their  timber.  The  interiors  are  sUghtly  rough- 
chiselled  and  gouged,  not  planed,  the  marks  of  the 
tool  being  evident.  The  end  blocks  are  rudely  cut ; 
sandpaper  was  not  much  used. 

Whsre  to  Look  far  OU  FiddlM.— The  Rev.  W.  M. 
Morris  wrote  :  "  I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that  there 
are  more  genuine  '  Dukes '  in  existence  than  there  are 
'  Banks '  and  '  Foisters  'iput  together,  but  they  are 
not  to  be  found  in  dealers'  shops.  They  are  fossilising 
in  dust-heaps  in  the  garrets  of  country  mansions. 
There  were  hundreds  of  fine  amateur  players  among  the 
gentlefolk  of  those  dajrs,  when  the  facilities  for  attend- 
ing music-halls,  opera-houses,  etc.,  were  so  few  and  far 
between."  A  fine  "  Parker  "  fiddle  was  once  found 
on  the  wall  of  a  cobbler's  shop  at  Ecdesfield  in  York- 
shire; it  had  been  left,  in  exchange  for  a  pair  of  boots, 
by  a  wandering  musici? ' ..  Sooner  or  later,  if  there  is 
a  good  old  fiddle  in  a  small  private  house,  it  gets  into 
the  possession  of  some  bandsman  in  the  locality  who 
plajrs  the  fiddle,  or  a  local  teacher  of  the  violin ;  from 
him  it  sometimes  gets  into  the  hands  of  the  local  pawn- 
broker; pawnbrokers'  shops  are  quite  a  good  place 
in  which  to  search  for  good  old  fiddles,  though  they 
have  ceased  to  be  the  haunt  of  old  china.  I  once 
missed  the  oppc  tunity  to  acquire  a  worthy  old 
British  fiddle  for  fifteen  shillings ;  it  was  lying  on  a 
chest  of  drawers  in  my  bedroom  at  a  Welsh  wayside 
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tan.  I  know  a  collector  who  always  exammes  the 
tastnunent  on  which  he  hears  a  clever  fiddler  playtag 
for  coppers  in  the  street.  And  I  have  seen  very 
respectable  old  violins  lying  in  dust  amidst  the 
miscellaneous  gatherings  of  small  brokers'  shops  wait- 
ing for  the  collector,  and,  like  all  the  delightful  things 
which  this  book  discourses  about,  still  rich  with  "  a 
strain  of  music  audible  to  him  alone." 
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